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The pattern on the floor 
is Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug No. 530. In the 6x9 
ft. size it costs only $9.00 
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A cheerful rug works wonders! 


Just a corner of the kitchen in an old remodelled 
farm house. But how inviting and “‘homey”’ it is 


it his reasor 
| with the new Congoleum Rug on the floor. hing to do. 
| Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs will brighten up any py prom 
utters in thes 
| roominthe house. They are asartistic and colorful OR YOUR MONEY BACK LE. Clepr 
| as woven rugs that cost many times their modest REMOVE SEAL WITH a asthy 
al esting subje 
price. Their durability makesthemarealeconomy. betes more 
| with ot 
|} And they are so much easier to keep clean—a few Bnies a new 
| strokes of a damp mop and their smooth water- Se empen 
| gore surface is spotless. And $4 Congoleum Don’t Fail t Sore farme 
Rugs lie flat without any kind of fastening. 
Look for this Gold Seal Bien ani 
6 x 9 feet $9.00 The pattern illustrated 134x3 feet $ .60 FOr interes 


7143 9 feet 11.25 is made in the five large 3 x3 feet 1.40 


9° <9 feet 13.50 sizes only. The small You will find it (printed in dark greenon By ist, and 
x 
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n th 
a gold background) pasted on the face of er Novernbe 
every guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum “34 ed 
Rug and on every few yards of Gold-Seal “Gold Brick: 


Congoleum By-the-Yard. It is visible ‘An Airplan 


9 x 10% feet 15.75 Gesigns to harmonize > * 494 feet 1.95 
9 12 feet 18.00 with it. 3 x6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


evidence that you are getting genuine brag! 

Gold Seal . Congoleum quality and is your guaral- ‘How We W 

; tee of absolute satisfaction. Look fort. anh Ga 

An illustrated folder showing all the beautiful pat Say agg 

terns in their actual colors will be sent free on request “Crate. Feed; 

From it you can choose, right at home, the design that ‘Curing Me: 

will be most appropriate for any room. BW. Snow’, 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
= jt is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 

Hy ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 

6motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 

tion and knowledge, who know what's 

i} what and who can stop after saying it. 

6 The Farm Journal is 4 pyre for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
fifty cents, one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLEs F. J ENKINS, President § 
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Popular Offer 


Hl, dear, yes—-we still do it—always will, 
i § most likely—send three new subscribers 

at full rates and we'll renew your own 
ieription for an equal length of time. A 
Leestablished and ever-popular offer. 


Néw Articles and the New 
Kauffman Story 


month’s Farm Journal will be better 
th reading than ever, we think—though 
iemay be prejudiced, of course. 
twill be full of Thanksgiving, for one 
ing, with articles on ‘“‘A Shocking Thanks- 
ng,” “Three Thanksgiving Dinners,” and 
i Thanksgiving Bazaar’’; and we are also 
lbwing requests from many readers, and 
mg some advance Christmas ideas. Two 
iendid articles on Christmas gifts, and 
mwther on Christmas entertainments, are full 
ideas and good pictures. 
foranother thing, Reginald Wright Kauff- 
snew story begins in November, and will 
im until late in the winter. ‘‘Knuckle- 
Duters,” it is called, and is a lively tale of 
wure in the Caribbean, a ship-chase, two 
lw York girls and their mother, the little 
Wk man called ‘‘the Black Death,” fighting 
ithe jungle of Viejo Island, and much ex- 
mment generally. Not too lurid, either, we 
ink, or we would not want to present it to 
hr Folks. 
But November will be a fine issue outside 
these special features. Our energetic friend 
in C. Marsh is one of those who demand 
trailroad rates on farm products should be 
lueed forthwith, and in November we will 
mat his reasons for thinking this is the right 
hing to do. James H. Collins contributes a 
ty interesting sketch of a group of Jews who 
ipy a prominent position in agricultural 
utters in these.days. 
H. E. Clepper has written for us a new 
tdy of the farm woodlot, a particularly in- 
mesting subject as the growing of timber 
tomes more and more profitable in com- 
msn with other crops. L. F. Kendall con- 
mutes a new radio article on the electron 
te, explaining how this wonderful little 
*ie works and how to make it perform best. 
‘nee farmers in different parts of the 
“try are not always pleased with what 
farmers do, George M. Rommel has 
Mitten an interesting study of such con- 
ing interests, and shows why and where 
yexist, and what should be done about it. 
Ten there are literally pages upon pages of 
tt November reading you will find inform- 
"ind entertaining, suclr as these: 
‘let the Band Play.” 
‘Gold Bricks—The Will Game.” 
‘An Airplane Bungalow.” 
‘Hog Cholera.” 
‘Hand-Me-Down Farming Wrong.” 
How We Wash Our Clothes.” 
‘How To Gain Weight.” 
ftps You Can Make.”’ 
“aw Sense.” 
rate-Feeding Poultry.” 
Curing Meat.” 
W. Snow’s Crop Forecast. 
mmunity Truck.” 
. —and dozens more. 
die taking special pains with pictures 
Mustrations—have you noticed? We are 
mate tter ones, and more of them, and 
8 them better than ever. The cover 
tC are good, too, we think. Do you like 
le *mmon Scents’ picture on this issue? 
.2onth comes a picture of another very 
, Painted for us by F. A. Kroger. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you rf 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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Be One of the Speedy Ones 


Last month, in a little talk about subscriptions, 
we pointed out that unless those of Our Folks 
whose subscriptions ran out with September 
renewed promptly they wouldn’t get any more 
copies—because The Farm Journal stops short 
—bang!—when the timé runs out. 

Of course, it’s too soon to know how many 
didn’t pay attention, but there are certain to 
be some slow ones who didn’t heed our warn- 
ing, who will wonder why they don’t get their 
October issue. Too bad, but The Farm 
Journal is so much bigger than it used to be 
we just can’t afford to keep on sending it 
unless we get that renewal. 

Now, what about you? If the label on your 
paper shows that your subscription runs out 
within the next two months or so, send your 
dollar now. Write your complete name and 
address on the orange and black Money- 
Carrying Subscription Order Blank, which you 
will find somewhere in this issue; fold a dollar 
bill inside, slip in an envelope and mail. By 
doing this right away off quick you'll be 
ahead of the fall rush; you’ll be sure to get the 
magazine without a break; and best of all, 
you'll have it off your mind. 

Also, if you know of some friend who ought 
to read it too—and there are lots of folks who 
should—send his dollar with yours, writing 
his name and address on the back of the 
blank. 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for several years in advance, we guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subseription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 


“That reminds me, | must pay my taxes 

today.” We all feel that way about taxes, 

and with good reason, too. he Farm Jour- 

nal maintains that taxes are too high, particu- . 

larly state and local taxes. Let’s see if some- 
thing can not be done about it 
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THIS HAPPENED TO Mr. A. L. B. 
—and then he got a Phiico 
What experiences — humiliating 
or dangerous—have you had with 
ordinary batteries? We would be 
glad to hear from you. 


Lowest prices 


“Then | Philco!” 
en | got my Philco! 
in history 23rd St—and [held up the whole boat until finally pushed of, fbr to tu 
Then I got my Philco!” writes A. L. B. of South Orange, N. J. gal 
Whirling a big engine—summer or winter—is no job for an of [i What it sa 
failure—-GET YOUR PHILCO NOW! 
most pi 
$1 7.85 The Philco Diamond-Grid Battery—with its tremendous surplus enter 
el power and excess capacity—its famous Diamond-Grid plates and jet Petter 
| other exclusive Philco features—is built up to a quality standard, §& wearing a 
of not down to a competitive price. sone 
light cars. Genuine Philco Diamond- Yet you can now obtain a genuine power-packed Philco J tkeves, sn: 
Grid Batteries for all other cars re- Diamond-Grid Battery at less cost than just an ordinary battery. j Witl/he ee 


“My old battery flunked re a Lackawanna ferry—Hoboken to 
the oppo: 
PHILCO BATTERY dinary battery. To avoid the humiliations and dangers of battery jy Ms! 
Senate sini 
well to we 
Chevrolet, Overland, Star and other 
duced proportionately. 


: Tremendous increase in Philco sales—efficient manufacture—eco- making. A 
Tremendous increased Philco sales 


nomical distribution—have made this possible. 
istribution—h ade these extraor- Washingto 
possible. For safety, comfort, economy—for quick starts, steady ignition, brillant leaded. 
lights—Get a Philco! The nearest Philco Service Station has the right type *#% “fs” amon 


for your car. Write for a complimentary copy of our new booklet “How to which no 


Beware of under-size, under-pow- 
ered batteries. Sooner or later they 


i i e in hu- 
vriliating -Stretch Your Battery Dollar. ever a 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia it east —it 
Philco Batteries are standard also for farm lighting and isolated power services; the oe 
for radio, electric motor trucks, industrial tractors, mine locomotives and pore And don’t | 
cars; marine work, auxiliary power, etc. Whatever you use batteries for, write Phikeo, Restins Jo 
AGNU 
DIAMOND GRID Swede 
he fe 
fies and 
BATTERIES 
tis stentor 
Over 5,500 Philco Stations all 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGN | over the U.S. There is one of 
OF PHILCO SERVICE DIAMOND crip | Rear you. Write for address since 
<SBATTERIES | if necessary. guilloti 
Mess,” Jet, 
Magnus Ww 
PHILCO FARM LIGHTING BATTERIES bring to your farm home many of the comforts, conveniences and drudgery-saviné bimse 


If on 
devices now enjoyed only by city-dwellers. They insure you the tremendous excess capacity and long-life you denen ithough, 
continuous, low-cost, trouble-free power service. Glass or rubber jars. See your nearest Philco Dealer or write campal 
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“Yenerally Speaking” Magnus Yohnson 


By Frank G. Moorhead Oh 


itself, but it certainly has a 

way of stuttering at times, 
say the least. Consider the case of Israel Putnam. and 
Magnus Johnson, for instance. 

Something like a century and a half ago “Old Put” was plowing 
his Connecticut fields when word came to him that the “shot. 
Sard ‘round the world” had been fired at. Concord, following the 
Bammage at Lexington. He left the plow in the furrow, turned 
Ise the oxen, and started immediately for Boston, to take his 
fend in the Revolution. 

A few months ago Magnus Johnson left his pitchfork in the 
$id, turned the work-horses into the pasture, and started imme- 
Gately for Minneapolis, to take his hand in the new economic 


pyolution. 


_ interesting part of the analogy is that Magnus Johnson 
married a direct descendant of Israel Putnam. He referred to 
the matter frequently during the recent. campaign which landed 
him in the United States Sen- 
ate, from Minnesota. He used 


may not repeat 


u N addition to farming, Magnus 
| soon began to assume 
leadership in his community, and 
eventually in his state, as a champion of co-operation and organi- 
zation. He brought some mighty good Old World ideas with 
him to the frontiers of the New World. He knew all about the 
Rochdale weavers, in England, the co-operatives in Denmark. 
And what he knows he shares with others, in loud tones. He got 
in the habit of leaving his farm‘ (he goes in mainly for dairying, 
having a fine herd of twenty-four purebreds) in charge of the wile 
and the six children, and going out on missionary jaunts to convert 
other farmers to the desirability—eventually the necessity—of 
organization and co-operation. Now, looking after a farm of 140 
acres, with all the stock, is a pretty good-sized job for a little 
woman, but Mrs. Magnus has always been equal to the task. “The 
boys do the planting, the girls the housework, and I often milk 


_ seven cows before breakfast,’’ explains Mrs. Magnus, proudly. 


“They are good children. They are pretty smart and work hard. 
We manage to keep things going when father is busy.” She 
is secretary of the county 
school board—succeeding Mag- 


tin answer to the charge that 
he could not pronounce ‘J,” 
wing to his Swedish brogue, 
and therefore would not be 
ible to make himself under- 
dood in the Senate. 
“T married a Yankee woman, 
a descendant of Israel Put- 
>] mm,” he retorted, “‘and she 
mderstood me perfectly when 
|proposed to her.” 
Which shows that while he 
pronounces “j” and ‘‘g” like 
and “‘v”’ like ‘‘w,” he has 
to ashrewd native wit and knows 
off, hw to turn things to his ad- 
vantage. Prior to the election 
the opposition called him 
"Yenerally Speaking Johnson.” 
or- What it says now is sub rosa 
and sotto voce and possibly even 
pro tunc. 
Magnus Johnson is probably 
the most picturesque character 
lus fo enter the United States 


nd Senate since Ben Tillman or 
Peffer. Talk about not 
rd, Wearing a dress suit; he will do 


Senator-elect Magnus Johnson, of Minnesota, with a part 
of his farm power plant 


nus on the job—and there’s 
lots of work on a 140-acre 
Minnesota farm. 


HEN the Nonpartisan 

League movement struck 
Minnesota, in 1916, Magnus 
Johnson had prepared the 
ground. He quickly loaned his 
talents ‘and his prestige to the 
movement. The story is told 
that A. C. Townley, founder 
and head of the League, was to 
hold a meeting in Litchfield, 
county seat of Johnson’s home 
county. Warnings emanated 
from the town that the meet- 
ing would not be permitted. A 
League leader was sent ahead 


took Magnus around with him. 
They concocted the scheme of 
getting up two petitions, one 
opposing the meeting, the 
other favoring it. 

Magnus took a petition in 
each hand and ealled on prac- 
tically every business man in 


well to wear anything more 
than a one-piece suit! 
His characteristic pose, campaigning, is to stand, in his shirt- 


co tkeves, snapping his red suspenders against his brawny chest, 
ry until he gets good and warm, when he tears off collar and tie, with 

atic gestures that seldom fail to drive home the point he is 
0 making. And every point is one for the common people, you may 


besure of that. What does his failure to pronounce “j” or “g 

amount to, even if it wére an issue in. the recent campaign? George 
Washington was pock-marked and Thomas Jefferson was red- 
78 among a lot of friends in an economic revolution the end of 
th no man can yet see? 


sR 


F ever a Cincinnatus or an Israel Putnam left his plow in the 

field and set out to serve his country—according to his lights, 

@ “least—it is Magnus Johnson. If ever there were an honest-to- 

8; Wodness dirt farmer, not only proposing but prepared to fight 

yer he farmers’ battles in legislative halls, it is Magnus Johnson. 

0. And don’t forget that his campaign manager is the aforesaid Mrs. 
Magnus Johnson, direct descendant of Israel Putnam 


AGNUS (nobody ever calls him Mr. Johnson), was born in 
Sweden fifty-two years ago. The year he reached manhood 
le sailed for America. Once landed, he turned his back on the 
ties and trekked westward and farmward. He had been a 
li blower in Sweden, which developed his lungs, until today 
’stentorian tones can be heard blocks away. He will be the 
est speaker that ever sat in the United States Senate (putting 
eflin, 0 Alabama, to shame). Very probably he has the loudest 
eiee since the late Mr. Danton, French revolutionist, ascended 
nen guillotine and with the immortal words, “Danton, no weak- 
i let his head roll into the basket. Westward bound, 
ing ny went immediately to. Minnesota, where he established 
ms dt on a farm in Meeker county, a farm he still owns— 
oe » as he frequently found good occasion to remark during 

us ampaign. it has “a big mortgage” on it, 


Mtaded, but they got there, just the same. What’s a handful of, 


4 Litchfield. He demanded in 

his best tones to know which 

one they were going to sign. He proposed to put them all on 

record. It is needless to say that those who signed at all signed 

the one favoring the meeting, and it was held. agnus sure has 
a way with him. 


T is a fact that Magnus knows a good deal more than his enemies 

give him credit for, and that he has a native shrewdness and 
wit which were big factors in his victory. And it was a big victory, 
too, carrying seventy-seven of the eighty-seven counties of Minne- 
sota against a strong opponent, and winning out by a plurality 
of 95,000 in a rock-ribbed Republican state. Some of his ideas 
may be wrong, but at least he knows what he is after. ‘‘You can 
rely on me,” says Magnus, in stentorian tones, “to agitate for 


any measure that will bring farm prices back to a level somewhere~ 


near the point at which the debts the farmers are now trying to 
pay were contracted.”’ Which was pretty good campaign argu- 
ment and, knowing Magnus, was sincere, too. 

“T have been in the state legislature for a good many years,” 
continues Magnus. ‘‘And my experience has taught me that the 
two most important words in English, so farjas men who make 
laws are concerned, are the little words ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ The fellow 
who knows when to vote ‘yes’ and when to vote ‘no’ is mighty 
apt to turn out a good sort of legislator.” 


EY may fool Magnus now and then, but not all the time. 
Magnus knows that his own case is the case of hundreds of 
thousands of other farmers. He doesn’t say that repealing the 
Esch-Cummins law, or abolishing tax-free bonds, or operating 
the Federal Reserve banking system “in the interests of the 
people,” or curtailing the powers of the Supreme Court, or securing 
national farm marketing legislation is going to remedy all the 
economic ills of the farmer, right away. But he does say that he 
is pledged to all of these, and all will help; and when he gets them 
done he’ll start “making hay” in some other part of the senatorial 
farm with Bob and Smith and Henrik: 


to look over the situation. He. 
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Under the leadership of Stokowski, the Philadelphy 
Orchestra has achieved high artistic perfection. The Vigiy 
Records by this immense organization mark one of th 
triumphs of Victor recording, and the results meet the 
high artistic sense of Stokowski himself. Some of the 


thirty-four numbers: 

Single-faced Double-faceg 
Walkure—The Ride of the Valkyries 74684 $1.50 | 646 
Walkure—Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Music 74736 


Finlandia 74698 
Khowantchina—Entr’acte 74803 = 1.50 6366 2m 


Dance of the Flutes (from Nutcracker Ballet) 66128 


1.00 
Minuet 66058 798 


Coates is held in the highest esteem in musical circle 
throughout the world. He is one of the greatest condue. 
tors of the Symphony Orchestra.To hear his Victor Record 
is to appreciate the quality of his art and why he chog 
the Victor to reproduce it. Among the sixteen sele. 
tions are: 


e Double-faced 
Don Juan—Parts 1 and 2 55176 $1.50 
Don Juan—Parts 3 and 4 55177 150 
Meistersinger Over ture—Parts 1 and 2 55171 150 


As a conductor Mengelberg is severe upon himself, and 


his interpretations breathe perfection. He is also strict 
in judging his records and the Victor Records by Men- 
gelberg and the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
embody the same perfect musical qualities. These rec 
ords include: 


Single-faced Double-faced 


Coriolan Overture—Part 1 74756 $1.50 6223 $2.00 
Coriolan Overture—Part 2 74757 1.50 

Oberon Overture—Part 1 ' 74766 1.50 6224208 
Oberon Overture—Part 2 74767 1.501; 


Hear these Victor Records played on this Victrola 
and you will have conclusive evidence of the superiority 
of Victor products used together. The Victrola No. 100 
is fully equipped with the Victor tapering tone-arm, 
goose-neck sound-box connection, improved Victrola No. 
2 sound-box and the simple, reliable Victor motor. The 
cabinet is made of the highest grade materials, with real 
carving—hand work. Buy a Vietrola and you have an if: 
strument that will give complete satisfaction and last 
lifetime. 


The Victrola No. 100 and twenty other models com 
prise the Victrola instrument line—a style to meet every 
requirement. 


wasters voce” LOOK under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trademarks — 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 
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Trade-mark Registered, 1905. Copyright, 1923, by Wilmer Atkinson Company 


Practical Not Fancy Farming 


Price, Five Cents 


High Farming at Elmwood 


By T. Webb 
EAR Editor: 
The Japanese beetle is one of the 
live subjects in this part of the 
torld—very much alive, I may say—and 
when we have nothing else to worry about, 
wefind the beetle useful for that purpose. 

Perhaps your readers may feel that they 
iready have enough insect pests and 
jisases, and as many of them are at dis- 
fances of one, two, or even three thousand 
niles from the Jap beetle center, and the 
ietle is spreading at the rate of only five 
#six miles a year, they may feel that this 
sone enemy, at least, that they need not 
wither their heads about. I would cer- 
tinly feel that way about it if Elmwood 
fam were in Minnesota or the Sacramento 
Valley. 

We have not, as a matter of fact, seen 
ay beetles at K:lmwood, or at least no free 
mes, A neighbor who does well-drilling 
is been on a job in New Jersey, and 
tought home half a dozen beetles in a 
x, I suppose he will drop the box, or 
wme child will take off the lid when no one 
Saround, and so we will have a brand-new 
wnter of infestation in the neighborhood. 
lowever, this has not happened as yet. 
The beetles are very handsome insects, as 
meets go, about the shape of potato bugs, 
dghtly larger, and colored a brilliant green 
id leather brown. They certainly present 
ivery good example of the truth of the 
tying “Handsome is as handsome does,” 
md from this point of view they are par- 
ttularly ugly specimens indeed. 

The trouble that the scientists have in 
iting the beetles, as perhaps your readers 
Mow, is because there is no known poison 
lit they will eat. Any particular tree or 
me can easily be sprayed and so protected, 
mit the beetles will not touch it, and 
amply move on to some other tree that is 
Wt sprayed, and proceed to eat it up. 
they eat almost anything, and it is 
Mainly impossible to spray all fruit trees, 
Mtubs, vines, grass, flowers, weeds, and 
Nodland, the problem is a hard one. 
Anumber of different parasites have been 
Mught from Japan, where they keép the 

‘within control. So far, however, the 

Masites have not survived the New Jersey 
Miter, while the beetles have, so no prog- 
"has been made in that line. 

Understand, however, that they have 
ht over several new varieties of beetle 

Semies this last summer, so perhaps they 
™Y locate some frost-proof parasites that 

beable to stand the cold weather this 


William W. Polk 


With sorrow we record the loss of our 
beloved friend’ and associate, William W. 
Polk, who died at his home in Kennett 
Square, Pa., on September 2, 1923. 

Mr. Polk came to The Farm Journal in 
1906, fresh from daily country journalism, 
which he adorned by rare ability, a clear, 
logical, and informed mind, a fund of quiet 


humor, and a certain sweetness of disposi- 
tion and outlook on life that pleased his 
readers and endeared him to his friends. 

His work with The Farm Journal retained 
all of these qualities in fullest measure, and 
when after ten years his health began to 
fail, the malady did not in the least impair 
the keenness of his mind, nor his interest in 
and sympathy with country people and 
affairs. 

Gentle, wise, and good, of blameless life, 
even temper, and gracious disposition, Mr. 
Polk’s life is an inspiration to those who 
remain to labor in this work, and his death 
leaves a void which will not be filled. 


winter better than they have in the past. 
Judge Biggle reminds me that when I 
was a boy the whole country was aghast 
at the ravages of the San Jose scale, and 
that it looked as if the whole fruit business 
of the country were doomed. It was not 
long, however, before the lime-sulphur 
and oil sprays, were perfected, the lady- 
bugs ‘developed a Keen appetite for you 


scales, and simultaneously the scale lice 
themselves seemed to lose their vigor and 
aggressiveness. It is rare indeed, nowa- 
days, to see an orchard killed or damaged 
by San Jose, even where the trees are not 
cared for, sprayed, or protected in any way. 

Judge Biggle argues from this that history 
will repeat itself, and that in a few years 
more, what with the work of the scientists 
and the attacks of natural enemies, the 
Japanese beetle will sink to the level of a 
hundred other moderate nuisances with 
which we have to deal all the time. I hope 
he is right, but we still are inclined to 
worry lest before this period is reached the 
beetle should arrive at Elmwood in all his 
vigor and appetite. ‘ 

One of the other nuisances that infest 
the farm to some extent is our friend Molly 
Cottontail, and the destruction she has 
wrought lately in this vicinity is so great 
that I think I will make it a point to help 
reduce her number, as soon as the state 
law permits, this month. We do not have 
any hunting dogs at Elmwood, as Mrs. 
Biggle is inclined to disapprove of this 
branch of so-called sport, but our neighbor 
Mr. Priestman has a beautiful pair of 
beagles, which I have helped him train, and 
we are looking forward to some pleasant 


* days in the fields under the mellow autumn 


sun. T. Webb. 


The Farm Journal Says: 


Bear this in mind—he wins the noblest 
fight who slays his sins. 


Why not build an income fence around 
the field of your desires? 
» 


If the good die young how do you account 
for bald-headed editors? 


What you were doesn’t matter; what you 
are matters little; what you will be is every- 
thing. 

» 

We mourn about the decay of penman- 
ship, but a bum old typewriter that will 
write is better than rusty pens and empty 
ink-wells. 

» 

Uncle Levi Zink says that one advantage 
his victrola has is that when he wants to 
hear band music it doesn’t spring a bedtime 
story about Tommy Turtle on him. 


» 
Unjust and‘ ill-natired criticism had its 
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part in the death of President Harding; let 
us remember that, and give President 
Coolidge the benefit of every doubt. 


» 
The only man who finds profit in the 
downward path is the well-digger. 


Drain tile is much too high, just as bricks 
are. Buy as little tile as possible till the 
price comes down. 

» & 

Most of the cucumbers in the city mar- 
kets come from the South.’ They are the 
cause of a great deal of sectional feeling. 


» 


Some men have to be handled with care. 
Some men you can’t handle at all. It 
takes a smart man to know the difference. 


The inventiveness of the Yankee people 
must be dying out; no improvement has 
been made upon the pumpkin pie for more 
than one hundred years. 


The reason that we have so many bache- 


first place, not nailed). 
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the girls they expect to marry must love, 
honor, and bake bread. ~ 


Nothing somebody else has dug out 
tastes half as good as that we dig out for 
ourselves. That is why the farm dog likes 
to dig out his own woodchucks. 


Why Peter Tumbledown’s wife does not 
leave ‘him is a mystery to the whole neighbor- 
hood. How she stands him nobody can 
understand. The last thing Peter did to her 
was to neglect to fix up the hanging shelf in 
the cellar, which was losing some of its nails. 
(Should have been bolied together in the 
Mrs. Tumbledown 
thought Peter had attended to it, put some of 
her new jars of fruit down there, and smash! 
went twelve or fifteen of them, of course. 
Peter is just the last word. 


Brown October Ale 
By Walt Mason 


How many ringing songs there are that 
celebrate the wine, and other goods behind 
the bar, as being wondrous fine! How 
many choruses exalt the brown October ale, 
which puts a fellow’s wits at fault, and lands 


ink, and ruined good quill pens, desert 

all the joys of drink in gilded boozing damm 
But all those joys are hollow fakes Whig 
wisdom can’t indorse; they’re soon ¢gm 
verted into aches and sorrow and remome 
The man who drains the brimming gig 


in haunts of light and song, next morning 
knows that he’s an ass, with ears twelys 
inches long. An .aching head, a pile @ 
debts, a taste that’s green and stale, that 
what the merry fellow gets from brows 
October ale. Untimely graves and weeping 
wives and orphans shedding brine; this gor 
of thing the world derives from bright and 
sparkling wine. The prison cell, the scaffold 
near; such features may be blamed of 
wholesome keg and bottled beer, which 
made one city famed. Oh, sing of mud 
or axle grease, but chant no fairy tale, oe 
that disturber of the peace, the brows 


lors is because so many men demand that 


him in the jail! 


A hundred poets wasted 


October ale! 


War and a Prize Plan To Stop It 


Editor The FaRm Journal 
PHiladelphia, Pa. 


Dear ed: I see where a Mr. Bock has offered a prize of a 
100,000$ for the best plan to stop war well i live with my 
wife’s folks so i am natcherly interest it in the subjekt. 
This is just the amount of money i need too. i want to 
buy a pair of shoes, a pot roast of beef and a ton of coal 
all at one and the same time and this will be about how 
much they will kost. 

i understand that this here mr. Bock is a editor of some 
small paper in philadelphia. i never knew no editors who 
had no money to speak of to say nothing about a 100,000$ 
but i suppose mr. Bock made his when he was in the brewery 
bizness as Bark White tells me he is the feller who made 
Bock Beer and useta advertise it with a pitcher of a goat. 

well, Ed, i never was to no wars except them we have 
around the house here but Cap. Anglin, my naybor, who 
lept gallantly to his country’s call to arms to 
arms and smite the foren foe, after having, been 

inducted into 
service by the 
chief of police, 
says it is a 
terrible thing 
to be into. He 
says .the bat- 
tles he was 
into in france 
was worse than the subway jam in New York and more 
disasterous to the finances of the beligerants than a session 
of Congress or three sessions of a State legislature. Cap was 
in the aviation service and was decorateit with the order of 
the double cross for bravery after he dropped a copy of the 
Congressional Record into a company of germans and they 
was wiped off the face of the erth with sleeping sickness 
Cap says. Cap later left the aviation service and became 
commander of the 69th Rough Runners and believe me, 
says Cap, we was some runners. At the battle of Antwerp 
the germans set fire to the town and most of the forts and 
houses was burned down. Cap and his company had bilt 
them a fort made entirely of Pennsylvania coal and nothing 
the germans could do would set fire to it and in this way 
eap and his brave followers was able to halt the german 
drive onto Parls. They was finnaly forced to call a retreet 
but before doing so they left some glasses on the table in 
the fort filled with Missouri river water. when the germans 
came a running up they was thirsty of course and they 
drained each glass to the last drop and fell over ded and they 
have stayed ded to this day. 


Well ed you may not believe all this here Anglin bird 
tells me but here is my plan to stop all wars you look it 
over and see if it is all o. k. and if so you can print it and we 
will send a copy to mr. Bock and we will split the prize 
50 50 for we will surely cop the bacon. My plan is to have 
one representaive of each waring country meet at Shelby 
Montana or the ,Yankees stadium and have a elimination 
contest for champeenship of the world or whatever else it. 
is they are fiting for. Charge a admission fee the same 
way they do to any other prize fite and may the best man 
win. The income from the contests would soon pay off 
all the national dets and leeve something over for funeral 
expenses. Just imagine the excitement of seeing Mr. 
Trotzky and Sec. Hughes in a fifteen round decision bout 
for the settlement of should we reckonize Russia! Insted 
of picking up the paper and reeding about a lot’ of peeple 
bing killed in a bloody war or having to wade through a 
lot of diplomatic corespondents which is worse you could get 
the following over the radio or read it in the morning paper 
or go to the fite just as you plees. 


Round One 


Sec. Hughes entered the ring attired in pink tites with 
the us a of American flag around his waste. Battling 
Trotzky wore the Russian vodka. They met in the center 
of the ring and clinched at once. Trotzky lost his false 
teeth. Sec. Hughes, always the gent, picked them up and 
pores them in a glass of water in Trot’s corner. Trotak 

ooked his right to the whiskers. Hughes ripped a left 
hook to the proletariat. Trotzky’s Round. 


Round Two 


They sparred in the middle of the ring. The crowd 1s 
now wild with excitement. “Hit him on the nose,” yells 
William Jennings Bryan, who has a ringside seat. “Bust 
him on the bean,” shouts Eugene V. Debs who is in Battling 
Trotzky’s corner. Hughes makes a wild swing but misses. 
The fury of the blow spins him around and he drops to the 
mat. He stays down for the count of nine when he rises to 
his feet and delivers a diplomatic thrust to the nose. Both 
missed left jabs. The round finished with hard words on 
both sides. Sec. Huges Round. 


\ 

And so it would go. My plan is just as practical as the 
old way Ed now aint it? What war needs is fewer com= 
batants and more spectators. Its time that Battling kid 
Wisdom and One Round Intelligence was matched agal 
Gas House Mars and John L. Carnage. ‘As soon as 1 ge 
the hundred 1000$ I’ll call you up and i and you and mts 
Jenkins and little artie will take in the next World Waria 


ringside seets. Yours and ets Robert W. Rogers. 
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jpericans are apt to be hopeful, and 


minded reader that such hopes are 


eat producers are no different from 
gy one else. 

itis for this reason, no doubt, that so 
iy wheat growers are calling for emer- 
pry help from Congress or anywhere 
wcan get it, hoping that if this year’s 


NE-CROP wheat farmers have been saying for several 
years that they have not made a cent on wheat. a 
during the period of the war boom was this kind of 

ja. and since 1919 it has sprung up with added vigor. 


Mijthe wheat country I have often heard it said that “nobody 


gies money out of wheat except the man who has his crop 
wed and gets hit by hail.” And when I ask farmers why the 
wing of wheat is not profitable I receive three answers. 

Mt costs too much to produce 


wheat surplus can be dealt with somehow, 

next year things will be all right again. 
Thigparticle by C. A. Lovell, of Kansas, 

should be enough to convince any open- 


vain. Only a miraculous recovery in 

Europe, disaster to our chief competi- 
tors, or a drastic cutting down of the wheat 
supply in the United States, can prevent 
continuous losses to one-crop wheat pro- 
ducers for years to come. 


only 14.1 bushels ie acre, Kansas 12.6, Nebraska 14.3, Wash- 
ington 13.4, and Oklahoma and Texas considerably less than 10, 
it is plain that the producing costs have to be piled pretty thickly 
on each one of those few bushels. Of course, however, the per 
acre crops of our principal competitors are also very low. It is 


_ on the lower cost of labor, taxes, rent, etc., that they have us beaten. 


After a crop is grown the profit or loss is determined by the 


{difference between the cost of production and marketing and the 


amount which the grain will bring 


iat,” is the reason assigned by 


ne men. 
Too many crop failures,’ other 


COMPARATIVE AREA 


IN SQUARE MILES 


when it is sold. 


Wheat Values Fixed in Europe 


ARGENTINA 


say. 
And the third group says: “The 


A speaker at the recent Wheat 
Conference held in Chicago ex- 


L0s3.596 


is too low.’ 
limetimes the same man gave 


INDIA 


pressed the thought rather well 
when he said that wheat is the only 


1.766.597 


idfthese reasons; and occasionally 


AUSTRALIA 


2.900.001 one of our products whose value is 


person gave two out of the three 
the major factors which con- 


UNITED STATES 


fixed in Europe. When an importer 
seze7ee} in Liverpool is offered two cargoes 


date to his loss. In only a few 


of wheat, one at seventy-five cents 
a bushel and the other at a dollar, 


bes has particular stress been laid CANADA 
the failure of the crop. Farmers 
m to realize that this is an in- 


adil zoo know which he will take. 


. Something very like that occur- 
‘ rence has been taking place rather 


mt hazard which must 
me, and they are willing to 
tthe risk if the good years will 


frequently in recent years. And 
most of the time it has been the 


mofitable enough to maintain a 
factory balance. 
The‘cost of production and the 


WHEAT PRODUCTION 
LEADING COUNTRIES 1891 - 1921 
RUSSIA 1893 - 1915 ONLY) 


United States exporter who has 
been asking a dollar, while the 
seventy-five-cent wheat came from 


et price are the two influences BB another country. And, of course, 
ih concern the farmer most. the American exporter has the 
gare also the two which are soo | choice of cutting his price or bring- 
Hy controlled, or*at least con- \ Aili. ing his stuff back home. 

the relative positions of the six 
Market Price Determined N rincipal competitors for the wheat 
by Surplus of the importing nations. 
From the production chart, which 

basic fact. about market price is 100 AS 300 was copied from the U. 8. De 
tit is determined for each com- 200 SL ANA genes z00- ment of Agriculture Year Book for 
ity the surplus of that com- neue ‘oo 1921, it will be seen that our closest 
ily. In the case of wheat this Saaeana Saneens be rival in normal times was Russia. 
ms that it is the world surplus 1e01895 19001908 wero on woes She kept fairly well at our side in 


ith fixes the price, for wheat is an 
ile of world production and use. 


my bushel grown in the United States must compete with every . 


tel grown elsewhere, thereby forcing us to consider Russian 
Australian wheat almost as much as our own when we 

to figure values. 

Kistrue, of course, that a large portion of our crop is consumed 
tin this country and therefore does not enter into export 

merce; but it is the total quantity which makes itself felt 
Mdement in the world supply. 


Cost of Production a Local Problem 


est of production, on the other hand, is determined for each 
mand for each farm by domestic and local conditions. It 
mes Such items as labor, taxes, the price of seed and machinery 
Hit planting and gathering the crop, the value of the land 
the interest, on the capital investment, the interest on money 
must be borrowed, and other direct and indirect expenses. 


American Production Costs High 


my be set down as a general rule that the cost of producin 
“on American farms is high as compared with the cost o 
“me operation on farms elsewhere upon the earth. Our 
wi receive higher wages, and both laborer and farm owner 
‘4much higher standard of living than the same class of 
Pein other lands. We have better schools, more automobiles, 
c*@eater mileage of paved country roads than the nations 
compete with us for the wheat business of the world. We 
 80ot do without these conveniences. Perhaps they are 
that they cost, or more than they cost. But they serve 
oll to increase the cost of all the products of our farms 
es 


Hy costs per bushel of wheat are high, too, because of the 
Mme production per acre. When North Dakota produces 


point of quantity from 1891 to 1915, 
at which time she drop out of 
the race. Argentina, Australia, Canada and India produced large 
quantities in the aggregate, but they remained quite a distance 
below the two leaders. All registered a more or less steady in- 
crease during the period recorded. 


Russia Will Come Back 


The fact that Russia produced almost as much wheat as we during 
two and a half decades is good evidence that she can do it again. 
She is “out of the market’’ now, but there are signs that she will 
return in a short time. If it were possible for her farmers to stage 
a miraculous come-back by producing even 500,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in 1924, it is difficult to understand how world markets 
could assimilate the vast quantity which would then be available. 

Nobody thinks that Russia will do this thing. But just as 
Russia has been our biggest wheat competitor in the past, so also 
will she again become our biggest competitor in the future. We 
must remember that the thing which has taken place in the old 
empire of the czars is only a ripple upon the surface of human 
history. It will pass like all oiher ripples, leaving only a very 
slight evidence of its present existence. 


Russia a Natural Wheat Country 


In further support of the argument that Russia is ble of 
assuming a commanding position in the production of wheat, 
the chart which compares the areas of the six leading wheat pro- 
ducing nations is cited. ; 

It must not be supposed, of course, that because Russia has 
three times the area of the United States she also has three times 
as much land suitable for wheat growing. Both countries have 
vast areas on which this grain can not be grown successfully. 
We probably have a greater percentage of wheat land than any 

Continued on pag¢ 104 
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“ 1 Ta t @€ — By Hester Calderwood 


Illustrated by John K. Senseman 


A two-part story—Part IT 


when John Shaw awoke. He was 


silent, engrossed in thought, for seven! 
minutes. 


I: was very early the next morning 


grouchy and disheartened. His face 

wore the same crabbed, set look as when he had gone to sleep— 
sometime in the small hours of the morning. He had hobbled 
about ten or fifteen minutes too long the day before and was 
lamer than usual, and the curtain was up, and the sun was shining 
in his eyes. Presently, his nurse came in, bringing him his ordi- 
nary hospital breakfast. But John ordered her, in a roaring 
voice, to get the tray out of his sight, pull down the curtain, go 
out of his room and stay out for an hour or two so he could rest. 
The nurse looked alarmed, but hastily obeyed. 

Late that forenoon, a pink envelope wandered into Room 32. 
John was sitting up in his bed, yanking threads out of a white 
bedspread, when it.came. A queer expression of mingled hope 
and fear with a trace of the old crabbedness was upon his face 
when he took it from his nurse’s hands. 
curtain up a little so that he could see to read; then he waited until 
she had left the room before he opened the letter. It read: 

Good morning Johnnie: 

I should have written to you last night, I suppose, but I was having 
such a nice time with all the 
new things I bought, that I 


He told her to put the © 


He would write her a letter. Tt woul 
be a brief one, for brief letters were more powerful, he thought, }f 
would be calm, yet snappy, with a touch of sarcasm here ga 
there, but there would not be a single word that would give Rig 
Palmer an inkling of-an idea that he had been disturbed by her 
actions. He would make it sound, if he could, as though he gy 
had intentions of kidnapping her; he would even be daring gay 
enough to ask her to marry him, regardless of the snob; angie 
would speak lightly indeed of that person. He would close bygig 
ing her an authoritative, dignified lecture on the silly, frivglgg 
clothes she had bought, the trashy, cheap novels, the face powi, 
He would impress his superiority, his calm indiffereneg, jj 
cleverness upon her! 

That ought to take the pep out of her victory. She ought 
know, then, that she hadn’t made quite the fool out of John Sim 
that she thought she had! He’d wait a while now, and see wa 
happened. Maybe, by and by, she would admit that he had WE 
Anyway, so long as she had no way of knowing, there warm 
reason why she should not think, from his letter, that he had taka 
what had really been a hy 
miliating blow to him agg 


forgot all about it. 

I was never so happy in all 
my life, in this city, as I was 
yesterday; I don’t believe I 
could have been happier any- 
where. And everybody else 
I met on the streets seemed to 
be happy, too. 

I visited dozens of stores and 
shops and saw so many, many 
pretty clothes and things. Of 
course, I bought some of them 
—three of the dearest little 
dresses you ever saw; one of 
them, a pink one, looks espe- 
cially pretty on me, I think. 
And I bought all kinds of 
smart footwear, two hats and 
a jar of powder and three books. 

The books are tremendously 
interesting, better than any 
love story I have read’ yet. 
Really, I can hardly keep away 
from them long enough to 
write this letter. 

All in all, doesn’t it sound 
like a real nice little shopping 
trip? It was. Some of my 
packages I carried myself— 
the ones I wanted the most— 


“Aren’t they beautiful, Mr. Shaw?” said Rose 


joke on her. There wouldhe 
a little satisfaction in that 
The rest he would forget 
he’d have to. 

There came a day whe 
John Shaw had to leave the 
hospital. He had waited 
long as he could to see what 
might come of the letter he 
had sent to the special nurse 
And what squelched him 
most was the cold fact that 
nothing had come of it; dur 
ing all of the last four long 
days he had not seen or 
from Rose. He wasn’t going 
to win after all; he might 
have known it. He had 
missed her letters, terribly; 
he had missed her. He felta 
fierce longing for her, day 
and night—a longing that 
could not be satisfied. Why 
should it have been like this 
It wasn’t fair, that’s alljit 
wasn’t fair. 


and the rest I had delivered. 
But it wasn’t so bad, you see, ? 
for I had company home—a young man friend. He was so interesting 
himself, and talked of so many interesting things, that the time went 
quickly. He’s so young to be a successful business man! I really 
think you'd like him, yourself—and he’s coming up again tomorrow! 
This is all for now, 

Rose Girl. 
P.S. Do you know, when I got home last night and got my things 
all unpacked and part of them tried on and the rest strewn around 
my feet, and knew they were all mine, I felt transformed—younger, 
lighter, happier—much like Cinderella must have felt. Helen said 
I never looked sweeter in my life—and I felt that way! ’ 
P.P.S. Did you like my yellow dress? It can’t hold a candlestick to 
the new pink one! ’ 


John held the letter firmly in his hands until he had read the 
last word; then he crumpled it into a hard little ball, threw it on 
the floor and sat staring at it for several moments. He had ex- 
pected that she would write him a letter like that. She wanted 
to make sure that he knew she had shifted her affections to an- 
other, jilted him, made a fool of him. Never would any woman 
do that to him again; he would look out for that. He had been 
her victim, this time, as that snob, whoever he was, would be 
her next one; but, never again! 

The longer he let his thoughts dwell upon the affair, the more 
chagrined \he felt, the more absurd it seemed. He decided that 
the only thing to do was to dismiss the matter at once, and in 
the most effective way. 

And what was the most effective, most manly way? If he let 
things go as they were and didn’t answer her letter, would she 
think that, what she had written hadn’t disturbed him—or would 
she think that her letter had squelched him so that he couldn’t 
find courage enough to answer it? Probably she would think 
the latter. 

John Shaw crawled out of bed, picked up the bit of crumpled 
pink paper, and returned again to his sitting position, carelessly 
propping the pillows back of him. Slowly, he smoothed out the 
etter and reread it. Then, quite deliberately, he laid it aside 
and with an air of calm-assurance he folded his arms and sat, 


A few minutes more—# 
soon as he had gone down 
the hospital stairs and out onto the main walk—and he wouldlt 
gone out of her world for all time. He couldn’t help looking dom 
the hall to her room as he closed the door of Room 32 for iit 
last time. If only he could get another glimpse of her beforeit 
left. He wanted her so. ; 

Almost unconsciously, he tiptoed down the hall toward @ room 
where ht knew she was. He was only half-way there, when tie 
door of that room suddenly opened and Rose Palmer appa 
looking very sweet and happy in a modest, dark dress. raight 
up the hall she came, her blue eyes gazing steadily at his. 

John Shaw stared. He could feel his face ‘pale, as he stood 
helplessly before her. His knees were wabbly, too; he felt #8 
though they were going to go out from under him any moment, 
and let him fall to the floor in a foolish heap. He knew she 
hear his heart pounding, and his hands trembled violently. 

Suppose she noticed it? Suppose she knew? And he was® 
superior, so clamly indifferent, so clever! But what was he to os 
He couldn’t speak; twice he had tried it and each time the Wo 
stuck in his throat—he simply couldn’t utter a sound. silent, 

How ridiculous he must appear to her, standing there aa 
pale, trembling, like a badly frightened puppy. he 

eartless, how cold of her to smile at him, even now—when @ 
must have known his feelings. He’d have to make some e - 
to her for being there; it might relieve the situation a little, any ws 

“You didn’t come in to see me,” he began, slowly, ti pele! 

rately to steady his wavering voice, “so I thought I 
Fittle call on you before I left.” L really 
b: Rose smiled again. ‘That was nice of you, Mr. John. 4% eh 
meant to come and see you, too—but I didn’t have bye y 
see getting Helen home and preparing for the wedding 
terribly busy.” hated 

“Wedding? What wedding?” he asked loudly, and then 
himself for it. BES und 08 

“Why, my wedding, of course,” said Rose, whirling veges 
one high heel, a tormenting look in her eyes. “It’s going 
; Centinued on page 99 
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The Gamble in Cattle Feeding 


By George M. Rommel 


nV) 


the ordinary run of corn-belt cattle. Beef 


business of feeding cattle? 
friend of ‘mine who lives near 
‘ago and feeds some steers every year says, ‘I always try to 
yy mine on the bad breaks and sell them on as high a market as 
ign find. I just shipped two loads, which were the remainder of 
@eattle which I have fed within the last two months. I bought 
age at $6.10 and sold them at $10.75, and some that I bought 
8740 I sold at $10.65. A few big steers, the tail-end of a load 
il in the early part of this year, sold for $90 per head more 
in | paid for them.” 
When I teasingly accused ‘him of being accessory both before 
giafter the fact to a gambling proposition, he frankly admitted 
ist cattle feeding ‘‘is surely a speculation 
qm start to finish—from the day you buy 
cattle until you get them into cash. 
Ir is far too much speculation when a 
ap twenty-five miles from Chicago some- 
ges orders cars three times before shipping 


jpeattle.” 
| A Good Game for Deacons 


ipther acquaintance says that if the 
anble were taken out of the cattle business 
ody would feed steers—that a good 
jacon can plunge on cattle to the limit and 
til keep his standing in the community, 
eras he would be thrown out of the 
durch if he were caught playing poker. In 
i cattle-feeding business he can take 
iger chances than he would dream of in a 
wer game, and have thrills to correspond. 
There is just enough truth in these 
Miticisms to make them hurt. If my corn- 
Wifriend had bought his cattle at $10.75 
Msold them at $6.10, fat, he would not 


Hl much of a gamble is Ox 


muve been talking to me; his banker would have heard his tale of 


me. And that is what happens all too often in the cattle business. 
Too Many People Own the Same Steer 


Teamount of swapping which goes on all through the country 
tere cattle are raised is astonishing. Long before they ever see 
imilroad car, cattle may change hands many times. Each one of 
fee changes of ownership means that some one is trying to make 
ipmofit on the trade, and whether the final price represents the 
bil of all the transactions which have taken slate, a true account- 
mof cost would add them all up. The total makes up the aggre- 
aie of the speculation as well as legitimate costs and _ profits. 
Hany of the swaps can be cut out, the speculation and the total 
Mare thereby reduced. 

Pethaps nobody is wise enough to show how to make the cattle 
mainess entirely stable; maybe it is not desirable that any one 
Mild be. It might take away all the romance of it, and that is 
meof the chief attractions of any business; but it is not too much 
expect that some of the speculative features which have sent 
Siany good men on the financial rocks. may be eliminated, 
Micularly those which add unnecessary expense or risk. 


Beef in the ‘Good Old Days” 


Tats ago the most successful feeders in the Corn Belt said that 

ley could never buy such feeders as they could raise themselves, 

Mithose were the good old days when corn-belt land was cheap, 

all the milk on corn-belt farms came from Shorthorn cows, 
crosses were almost unknown, and when the long- 

lm steer represented the run of cattle on the range. 

Com-belt calves, fed out on corn-belt farms, make, wonderful 
»%8 Ed. Hall, John Hubly and others have clearly shown at 
nternational. The corn-belt farmer who has land on which 

tn afford to produce feeder calves will have a supply of feeders 

mihe can almost surely depend on, if his cows are the right 
Mil and are properly mated. He knows their breeding, he can 
hep t m free from disease, he can put them on feed without 

“ting to carry them through an acclimation period, and he can 

atket them with only one freight bill and only one set of selling 

to be debited against them. : 

tte Department of Agriculture, working in co-operation with 

ee agricultural colleges of the Corn Belt, found it cost from 

ey to raise a beef calf to weaning time when the calves 

. the milk from the cows. Where some of the milk was taken 

cows, the cost of the calves at weaning was $27.75. Some 
t cattlemen habitually put two calves on ‘one dual-purpose 
suying other beef calves from their neighbors for the purpose, 

There g the cows whose calves are doubled up. 

leh are only two objections to the corn-belt-raised feeder—the 

st.of land and the inereasing percentage of dairy blood in 


Part of a carload of Hereford steers, ahisood by the Highland 


production in the Corn Belt is becoming 
more highly specialized every year, and 
the farmer who makes it a part of his farm program is steadily 
working toward a quicker turnover. If he short-feeds his cattle, 
he is constantly sitting on a speculative powder-mine; if he goes 
in for quality, he will feed baby beeves, either of his own raising 
or from the range. 


Bidding Against the Packers 


When you buy feeders on a central market you have several 
advantages. You have the one of service; your order is placed 
with a commission house which will have a skilled buyer select 


Cattle Company, of Texas 
your cattle according to your order and will arrange shipment 
to you, for all of which you have to pay, of course. You have the 
advantage of a wide range of selection and the opportunity, if 
you know what you want, of getting what you order. 

On the other hand, you have the disadvantage of buying in the 
midst of price fluctuations which often work against you. It 
frequently happens that feeder buyers and packers’ representatives 
bid against each other for cattle. When the beef market is going 
well, this is a common occurrence, and the advantage is always 
with the packer, because he is buying “closer to the market.” 
That is to say, the packer figures on holding the beef which comes 
from the cattle he buys not longer than three weeks, whereas the 
buyer of feeders can not possibly cash in on his purchase in less 
than a month, and it is usually three months. Under such condi- 
tions, the chance of the feeder buyer being caught by a drop in 
the beef market is much greater than that of the packer. 


To Market and Back Many Times 


The movement of cattle to and from the market is quite as much 
a load of expense on the business as is the swapping before the 
cattle go to the stock-yards. Each such visit means a freight 
haul, yardage and commission fees, and if the cattle go back for 
further feeding, you must multiply these by somewhat more than 
two. If any of these charges can be cut out, the industry benefits 
by just that much. Another disadvantage of buying feeders on 
central markets is the danger of bringing home disease with the 
cattle. In spite of interstate sanitary regulations and the care 
of railroad and stock-yards officials, central stock-yards are no- 
torious disease centers. Wherever possible, vaccination should be 
resorted to in the effort to minimize this danger. 


Buying Direct from the Range 


Ever since ranchmen began to improve the quality of their herds, 
there has been, here and there, a feeder who got his cattle from 
the range direct. Bill went to the range and made good as a cattle- 
man; he kept up his acquaintance with the boys back home and 
occasionally they visited Bill on the home ranch. They saw how 
good he was making his cattle and, now and then, they induced 
him to cut out a load or two of yearlings to be shipped back home 
for feeding. 

This sporadic business could be found here and there, but no 


- systematic effort was made to develop a paying business between 


the range and the Corn Belt \intil the late Frank 8. Hastings became 

manager of the SMS ranches in Texas, twenty-two years ago. 

He worked out a practical plan for standardizing the output. of a 

large range herd and developed a method of selling the stock by 

mail. It was a long time before any one imitated him. Most 

ranchmen were content to swap with each other or load their stuff 
Continued on page 106 
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Hard-Coal Bandits Must Be Taught 


HE only permanent settlement of the anthracite problem 
+ consists, in our opinion, in such a demonstration of public 
power as will convince both the mine-owners and the miners’ 
union that the Public can protect its interests against both parties. 
As it is, neither owners nor miners believe it. The owners 
sometimes pretend to consider the public welfare, but it is pre- 
tense. The miners, less intelligent and far more reckless, do not 
even pretend to consider any one but themselves. In practise, 
each branch of the hard-coal hold-up gang pays attention only to 
the other branch; arguments, offers to arbitrate, appeals for con- 
ciliation, demands that the public’s rights be respected—have 
no more weight with them than the piping of frogs. They listen 
to and fear only each other. 
And until this condition be changed, it is idle to expect peace 
in the coal fields or anthracite at 


And later, speaking of the impossibility of individual wy 
growers bucking the organized grain. trade, he remarked, “Dy 
get mad—get wise.” We could not have put it better gum 


A Dead League—A Live Spirit 


E have come regretfully to the conclusion that thei 

partisan League is dead. 

We are sorry. Not because we admired the League, ¢ 
approved of all of its leaders, or thought sound the semi-sounl 
plans they tried out in North Dakota. . But we had and haya 
utmost respect and admiration for the League membershipas 
fought such a brave fight to lift their political and econ 
burdens, only to see their victories melt away to nothing, 

The League spirit still lives, and we hope to see it suem 
casting aside the vain hopes of better things through politignad 

legislation, and turning its enema 


fair prices. 

The owners must have actual 
experierice of public receivers step- 
ping in to take and manage their 
properties—to sell their sacred coal 
for them. The miners must have 
actual experience of seeing their coal 
dug and shipped away by outsiders 
under thorough protection—for 


there must be no more Herrin 
massacres. The miners must lose 


their jobs and the owners their 
mines, before either of them will 
ever believe these things possible. 

The patched-up peace that has 
ended the recent quarrel stings the 
public as usual, and leaves the 
solution of the problem further off 
than ever. Hard coal is on a 
thoroughly unsound, uneconomic, 
inefficient, and impossible basis, and 
a great lesson must be taught be- 
fore it can be permanently reformed. 

We think one lesson would be 
enough, as it seems to have been 
enough in Kansés. 

At least one lesson might be 
relied on to last a dozen years or 
more, until a new generation of 
owners and miners arises and must 
in turn be taught. 


It Could Be Done 


to a sounder system of farming nd 
better marketing methods, 


If Wheat Were. $1.50 


? a Bushel 


tAh—— F the price of wheat were 50 
Oe~ — repvcter=) a bushel higher than it is at th 
TALK moment, millions of people would 


shout with joy, and the busing 
and financial world would drawa 
long breath and say “Ah! nowt 
farmer is on his feet again.” 

Yet that 50 cents a Dime 
would be only about 3 per gl 
added to the value of farm product 

People not familiar with fam 
ing, and even some farmes @ 
particular sections of the county 
still have the strange idea ti 
wheat growing is all of agricultum 
there is. 

They do not seem to kim 
that milk alone is a 50 pera 
more important cash erop thal 
wheat. 

That fruit, butter and chee 
and poultry and eggs bringin tie 
as much income as wheat—neaif 

_ three times as much in 192% 

That animal products, eottot 

and flax have greater cash value 


F the representatives of farmers 
in Congress wanted to take just 
one step, which would result in 


We’ve seen the smoke for some time now; what we 
want to see is the boat 


than wheat, corn, and 


grain crops put together. 
We are pleased to see that the 
wheat hysteria is about over, litt 


raising the prices of farm products 
and reducing the prices of other commodities, it would be easy to do. 

They would pass a new tariff bill, retaining or raising the 
duties on farm products, and lowering or abolishing the duties 
on manufactured merchandise. 

It would do the job. Whether the loss of revenue to the 
Government, and the distress of many city workmen thrown out 
of jobs, would be as bad as what we have now—the cure as bad 
as the disease—is of course another question altogether. 


Truth in Epigrams 


N addition to the other services that Mr. Aaron Sapiro has 
performed for the farming business, he has the happy faculty 

of turning out, every now and then, a phrase or sentence clever 
enough and true enough to deserve framing and hanging on the wall. 
Speaking to a meeting of farmers in Saskatchewan a few 
weeks ago, and explaining the long-term pooling contract, Mr. 
Sapiro said, “You have the choice of a long-term contract with 
your brother farmers, or a life sentence with the wheat speculators.” 


ing borne some fruit in @ ml 
needed reduction in winter wheat acreage. ; 

We hope that the calamity howlers who have had agricultut 
ruined for the last six months (and off and on for the last three 
years), may at last have turned their attention from wheat ee 
They have done their worst with wheat; let us pray that 0 
may not be the next to attract attention, as B. W. Snows yf 
on another page of this issue. Perhaps the World Series 
catch their eyes instead. 


The Rain on the Roof 


E like to hear rain on a metal roof. Not that we poo 

so much, nor iron roofs either, but because of the ca 
dryness, protection, safety, of triumph over the forces oO eat 
if you understand what we mean. Our prehistoric a” 


rust 
when they first moved from the limbs of trees into on oii 


have had the same triumphant feeling, but they mi “4 eating 
fying thunder of the downpour on the roof, and the exhilara 
swirl and gush of the water in the spouts. 
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Washington Observations 
B 


20 Frederic William Wile 


recognized Alvaro Obregon’s- govern- 


ing less of farm distress during 

recent weeks. The clamor for 
an extra session of Congress‘has materially died down. The 
Brookharts and the Magnus Johnsons continue to send up 
stentorian shouts for relief from the Government, but the Coolidge 
Administration shows no tendency to “go off half-cocked.” 
Secretary Wallace is still ‘digesting’ suggested schemes for 
improving agriculture’s lot, and, perhaps before these lines are in 
mnt, Washington may have given birth to a program. Meantime, 
ederal leaders are inclined to think farm troubles will take care 
of themselves, and, through the operation of natural processes, 
brighten up sooner than anybody expects. Whether this Coué 
method of meeting the situation will bring solace to the West is 


open to some question. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has a namesake—the Rev. Dr. 

Sherman Coolidge, Episcopalian clergyman at Denver, Colo., 
—who is a full-blooded Arapahoe Indian. He came by his New 

and patronym under romantic circumstances. In the early 
sixties, when the Arapahoe and Apache tribes were at war in 
Wyoming, an Ameri- 


W has been hear- 


ment do not provide for the withdrawal 
of the obnoxious Article XXVII of the 
Mexican constitution, with its threat of confiscation of American 
property, Secretary Hughes is convinced that American rights are 
sufficiently safeguarded. 

John Hays Hammond, who owns nearly a Mexican province in 
the Yaqui Valley region, and is spending millions there on irriga- 
tion projects, predicts a liberal flow of American capital across 
the Rio Grande. Texas anticipates an economic re-birth, espe- 
cially along the border. San Antonio and El Paso declared public 
holidays in honor of Obregon’s recognition. 


ATCH out for news from Washington one of these days 
about Federal tackling of the ‘“Pittsburgh-plus’’ proposition. 

At the recent annual convention of the American Bar Association, 
the various state attorneys-general of the United States voted 
unanimously to go to the bottom of this price-fixing system 
on mid-west steel. Four western states are getting after “ Pitts- 
burgh-plus,” and their legal departments will co-operate with the 
United States authorities in trying to put it out of business. 
During this scribe’s 


an army f 
a papoose lying along- 
Ge its dead mother 
m a battlefield. The 
baby was adopted by 
an army family named 
Coolidge, brought up 
by it, educated, and 


church. 

While President 
Coolidge was governor 
of Massachusetts, the 
ted-skinned Coolidge 
was introduced to him 
at Boston. “Dr. Cool- 
idge,” said the gov- 
emor, never heard 
o any of our family 
who weren’t New Eng- 
land Yankees. My an- 
cestors came over in 
the Mayflower.”’ 

“Mine,” the 


trip through the Mid- 
dle West in July, he 
found that ‘Pitts- 
burgh-plus” made 
farmers and steel 
consumers ‘‘see 
almost as much as 
freight rates. 


““NAL” COOLIDGE 

has settled into 
his new job as if being 
President of the United 
States was a life-long 
habit. Caution is the 
outstanding feature of 
his administration to 
date. Nearly all of his 
visitors come out of 
the White House 
offices saying they did 
most of the talking. 
As a prize listener, 


Arapah oe Coolidge, ogee they declare the New 

on. the recep- England farmer-boy is 

| President idge 

E The south front of the White House, at night, illuminated by powerful flood-lights. has penne an pina 

Here President Coolidge made his first public address three or four weeks ago taneous hit with the 


gener- 
ous response to 
the appeal for Red Cross funds for Japan is in accord with our 
country’s excellent record as a dispenser of relief for distress 
abroad. During the period between 1914 and 1921, the fabu- 
lous ‘sum of $1,514,530,967 has been given by Americans, to 
ameliorate suffering, mostly the ravages of war, throughout the 
World. Since then we’ve spent $65,000,000 in Russia and $2,600,- 

in Greece. The billion and a half dollars above mentioned 
does not include the $565,060,867 of surplus war supplies we sold 
fo a half-dozen European governments between 1917 and 1921, 
and for which we received nothing but their unredeemed obliga- 
lions. Nor does the figure embrace $84,000,000 distributed by 
the American Relief Administration in eight or nine countries. 


THE American Red Cross has a particularly fine record in 
F disaster relief, which it long has considered its “historic func- 
thie From 1881, the year of its organization, to the spring of 

Syear, the Red Cross has spent $20,573,298 in relieving distress 
everything from germs to earthquakes. Disasters at 
ti me and abroad, aggregating 373 in number, engaged the atten- 
on of the Red Cross. 


RYERYBopy in Washington expects a Mexican-American 
pe otiness boom, in which agriculture is likely to have its full 
Although the conditions under which Uncle Sam has 


Washington news- 
papermen, who easily 
have it within their power to make or break a chief executive, 
as far as his personal popularity is concerned. The scribes, who 
cross-examine the President twice a week, find Mr. Coolidge 
the most talkative White House occupant on record. He must 
not be quoted, but he inspires a flow of news each time the cor- 
respondents quiz him—Tuesdays and Fridays each week, following 
regular meetings of the cabinet. 


SLEMP is a name the country will become more 
familiar with as time passes. He is President Coolidge’s 
ring secretary, and took the reigns on September 4. It was 
Mr. Coolidge’s first executive appointment, and caused universal 
surprise, for Slemp is a Virginian, and Massachusetts is not sup- 

sed to be partial to men who originate south of Mason and 
Discn's line, even when they are hereditary Republicans like 
Slemp. He was in Congress for six terms, the lone Republican in 
the delegation from Virginia, and succeeded his father there. 

The Slemps are wealthy, deriving the family fortune from coal 
and iron in the southwestern corner of the Old Dominion. Politi- 
cians ascribe the President’s choice of a son of Dixie to his desire 
to have at his elbow a man who knows the congressional ropes. 
Coolidge’s supreme test as a presidential leader and party strategist 
will come when the Sixty-Kighth Congress meets in December. 
There will be plenty of thorns in his path on Capitol Hill. Private 
Secretary Slemp ought to be valuable in showing the President 
how to avoid them. 
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Editor of The Farm Journal, 


Sir: 

In justice to the farmer, and for the preservation of our 
institutions, it is time that the truth should be told him. Four 
years of intimate association with the farmer’s economic problems 
have necessarily given me a fairly accurate understanding of his po- 
sition, and perhaps entitle me to speak myself and to urge others 


to speak. 


HE farmer is naturally patriotic and conservative, but his 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Telling the Truth to. Farmers 


An open letter from George W. Norris : 


things he must buy are held up, and the prices of what he gall 
kept down by ‘“‘Trusts,’’ when the truth is that there is today no 


Trust which has or can have any such power. 

He is told that he suffers from a lack of credit facilities, when the 
truth is that with the addition to the credit facilities previously 
afforded him by the national and state banks, of the facilities 
afforded by the Federal Reserve System, the Farm Loan System 
and the new corporations authorized by the recent Agricultuml 


Credits Acts, all of his legitimate needs are liberally provided for, 


comparative isolation, and the paucity of his means of acquiring 
information, make it more difficult for him to understand economic iy it not time that he should be told the simple truth that his 


movements than it is for the city dweller. He knows that there is 
something wrong with the present situation, and that unless it is 


corrected no amount of hard work, 
skill, perseverance, or good luck can 
overcome the handicap under which 
he is laboring. The fact is that what 
he has to sell sells for about pre-war 
prices, while interest and taxes have 
gone up; and what he has to buy is 
anywhere from 50 per cent to 150 
per cent above pre-war prices. As 
a result, the purchasing power of 
his dollars—not increased in 
number—is about 65 cents. 

This is a situation which is unjust 
to him, and dangerous to all of us. 
The farmer today may be likened 
to an exasperated giant, ready to 
take up with any plausible proposal, 
or to strike in any direction. It is 
the existence of this state of mind 
that accounts for such things as 
the election to the Senate of Brook- 
hart in Iowa, and Johnson in 
Minnesota. The crowning shame 
is that instead of being told the 
simple truth he is daily being mis- 
led, poisoned, and still further 


exasperated by demagogic politicians and parasitic “leaders.” 


E is told that his troubles are due to a falling off in the 
export demand for his products, when the truth is that the 


exports of the eight principal 
food crops for the years 1920-22 
were 142 per cent greater than 
the yearly average for the years 
1905-14, and 18 per cent greater 
than the war years 1915-19. 

He is told that he is being ‘ex- 
ploited by “Wall Street,’ when 
the truth is that “Wall Street” has 
no direct relations with him, and 
would rejoice at anything that 
would restore his profit-making and 
buying ability. 

He is told that the railroads are 
overcharging him, when the truth 
is that last year—with rates aver- 
aging higher than at present—they 
were not able to earn 4 per cent on 
their property investment. ‘Their 
operating expenses alone amounted 
to nearly 80 per cent of their gross 
receipts. The president of the 
Great Northern Railroad is quoted 
as saying that the northwestern 
wheat growers: could not sell their 
wheat at a profit if it were hauled 
to Minneapolis or St. Paul without 
charge. This is doubtless true, 
because the Federal Reserve agent 
at Minneapolis recently figured 
that very few growers were able to 
raise wheat at a cost lower than 
$1.20 a bushel, while the present 
price is below $1 at terminal 
markets. 

_ He.is told that prices of farm 
implements, fertilizers, and other 


What Ails Agriculture ? 


6 lp writer of this letter is well and favorably 
known to millions of farm people, for he was the 
first head of the Federal Farm Loan system, and 
started the Land Banks on their successful course. 
At present he is Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the Third District. 

What Mr. Norris has to say to all farmers through 
The Farm Journal comes from his heart; knowing 
his record well, we know no friend of agriculture more 
sincere and less selfish. 

If Mr. Norris’s views on the tariff are perhaps 
colored by his political faith, it does not necessarily 
follow that his views are wrong; that, in any case, is 
for Our Folks to decide for themselves. And again, 
if farmers are perhaps better acquainted with these 
economic and political facts than Mr. Norris thinks, 
we ask them to be patient: in times like this, when 
three lies are told to every true thing, we can not 
hear the truth too often. 


These are only the most conspicuous, and the most industri 
repeated, of the lies that have been told him. - 


troubles are all due to the fact that he must sell in an unpre 
tected world-market, and buy in a protected domestic market? 


Roughly speaking, our wheat 
production may be called three 
quarters of a billion bushels, of 
which one-third is exported. That 
exported third must be sold in 
competition with Canadian wheat, 
Australian wheat, Argentine 
wheat, and the wheat of all the 
world. Its price fixes the price for 
the whole three-quarters of a billion 
bushels. It is manifest that ona 
product that is exported in large 
volume, and not imported to any 
cgay extent, a tariff of a 
dollar a bushel would not advance 
the price a cent. And the price of 
wheat influences the price of all the 
other small grains. 

Years ago, it was a favorite Demo- 
cratic argument that a protective 
tariff only benefited the manu 
facturers—that its benefits were not 
passed on to the workers. That 
may have been true at one time, 
but it is certainly true no longer, 
although it is an arguable question 


whether these benefits are not offset by corresponding burdens. 


In the years that have intervened labor has been unionized, and the 


unions have availed themselves to the full of the power that a pro- 
tective tariff gives them. They realize that the public must have 


goods and services, and that the 
tariff makes it possible for these 
goods and services to be sold at high 
prices. With the help of the laws 
practically preventing immigration, 
and imposing various restrictions, 
supplemented by their own regula- 
tions limiting the number of ff 
prentices, the hours of labor, and 
volume of product, they have ef 
ated a labor monopoly, and have i 
effect said to every large employer: 
“You must pay us wages 80 


that your goods or services sold at 


the maximum possible pric 
just yield you enough profit 
make it worth your while to go on. 


HAT, then, is the farmer's 

real remedy? He must do one 
or both of two things. He must get 
rid of a high tariff and restric 
immigration, breaking the, 
monopoly and the high prices 0 
what he buys, or he must limit 
production to what the protec 
domestic market will ‘consume 
that is, to the American cont 
tion. It is as plain as A, B, ©, ® 
anything else is merely ~~ 
around the edges of the prob ~ 
and that the real remedy phe 
only remedy is one or both of t 
things. Incidentally, it 
said that a “Farmer-Labor 
tion is about as reasonable 96 
“Wet-Dry” coalition would be. 
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Nebraska Experiment Station 


Nebraska and Crop 


By T. A. Kiesselbach 


restricted areas for which they show 


farmers can do all that they need to 
do to raise big crops profitably and 


isn for one thing, Nebraska 
keep their soil fertile. The one thing they can’t do is: make rain. 


The four things that need to be looked after, so that the soil \ 


will not be mined by continuous heavy cropping are: (1) Use of 
adapted crops and proper crop rotation. (2) The reduetion of soil 
eosion. (3) Production and proper use of farm manures and crop 
msidues. (4) Rational soil tillage practises. Lack of rain is the 
lig thing that either makes or 


special adaptation. In 1922, there were 
16,436,000 acres in cultivated crops, 
2,208,000 acres were in wild hay and 24,095,000 acres“ were in 
pasture and range. Of this sixteen and one-half million acres 
of cultivated land there were 7,295,000 acres corn, 3,942,000 acres 
winter wheat, 235,000 acres spring wheat, 2,408,000 acres oats, 
340,000 acres rye, 242,000 acres barley, 138,000 acres potatoes, 
56,000 acres sugar beets, 1,165,000 acres alfalfa, 73,000 acres red 
clover, 64,000 acres sweet. clover, 


breaks Nebraska farmers; the other 3 


75,000 acres mixed timothy and 


four factors are in the farmers’ 


First of All, Nebraska whe 
Needs Rain 


The state is crossed north and south 
by rain belts; the rainfall ranges 
from thirty-two inches in the ex- 
treme southeast, to sixteen inches 
in the extreme west. The normal 
distributicn of this rainfall is usually 
favorable for crops, but the amount 
is not large enough, especially in 
the western part of the state. 
furthermore, the ineconstancy of 
the annual amount of rain and of 
the effect of temperature, humidity 


clover, 352,532 acres of miscella- 
neous non-legumimous forage, 
and 50,000 acres of other miscel- 
laneous crops. 

The livestock on Nebraska farms 
in 1922 included 2,532,000 head of 
cattle, 4,541,000 hogs, 918,000 
horses and mules, 175,000 sheep, 
and 779,695 dozen poultry. 


Legumes in Every Rotation 
2¥| As already stated, crop rotation is 


The rainfall is lightest in Western Nebraska, as the 

lines across the state show. Southeastern Nebraska 
gets thirty-four inches of rainfall a year 


essential. It permits the growing 
of diversified crops, reduces the 
damage from insects, diseases, and 
weeds which accumulate in con- 
nection with continuous cropping, 


and wind velocity, make it impos- 

ible to foretell the favorableness of the season; therefore farm 
practise must be based upon average performance in each locality. 
And, as you know, the extremes, not the average, decide the case. 

As seen in the accompanying map, Nebraska soils fall into three 
geat divisions. 1. Loess Region. 2. Sand Hills. 3. High Plains. 

The Loess Region, in the southeast half of the state, is most 
favorable for crops, from the standpoints of both fertility and 
minfall. 

In this region the soils of thé Loess plains, occupying about 
14,000 square miles of nearly level upland, are noted for their 
wiform texture, depth, ease of cultivation and high fertility. In 
the ten southeastern counties of this area, much of the Loess soil 
Bunderlain by glacial drift. This drift material has been exposed 
by erosion in a large part of the territory and is characterized by 
the presence of pebbles and rock of various sizes. A number of 
MT) tern counties also show outcroppings of glacial drift. The 
tmyon area in the western part of the Loess Region, comprising 
about 1,500 square miles, should be used primarily for grazing 
tattle. The small table-lands and valleys embraced within this 
ira should be used to produce the necessary winter feed. 

The Sand Hills region, in the north-central and central-western 
parts of the state, is mostly occupied by dune sand, which is subject 
fo blowing when broken, and should for this reason be kept in 
tative grass. The Sand Hills region should be utilized almost 
Wholly as range land for grazing cattle. By proper management, 
which consists largely of not overgrazing, soil blowing may be 
Mduced to a minimum. Rather extensive dry-valley and wet- 
valley soils and harder table-lands occur in the Sand Hills region. 
Where these are not naturally productive of hay, they should be 
fumed in part to provide hay and other winter feed for the stock. 

The Niobrara River basin connects two large tracts of _land 
ling west and ‘northeast of the Sand Hills region respectively, 
that are known jointly as the High Plains region. Somewhat over 
square miles of the western High 


and maintains the supply of organic 
material and available plant-food materials of the soil. 
Legumes should form a regular part of the rotation. In 1922, 
nine_acres of legumes were being grown in Nebraska for every 
100 acres under cultivation. This legume acreage should be de- 
cidedly extende4@ both for the direct beneficial soil effect, and also 
to enable a material increase in the livestock kept on farms. 
Marketing our coarse cereals and roughage through livestock is 
ordinarily most profitable and keeps much more of the fertility on 
the farm. Alfalfa, red clover, and sweet clover are among the 
more important legumes suitable for this state. 


Nebraska Soils Not Sour 


All of these crops find Nebraska soils very congenial without liming. 
Acid soils are scarce and are practically restricted to the glaciated 
sections of Southeastern Nebraska. Although a slight acid reaction 
is rather frequently obtained,in the laboratory for these glacial 
drift soils, the amount of acid is usually too small to be detrimental. 
On those relatively few farms which may prove too acid, an 
application of one or two tons of ground limestone per acre should 
correct this condition. 


Red Clover for Eastern Nebraska 


Red clover makes a quick rotation and should be used widely in 
the eastern counties along the Missouri River. Stands may be 
secured by seeding into the winter wheat or oats crop early in the 
spring. In the balance of the state, wherever it is moist enough, 
alfalfa should be grown for meadow and hog pasture, and sweet 
clover for cattle pasture. These crops should be used for the most 
part in a regular rotation with the grain crops. Under normal 
conditions in the eastern one-third of the state grain yields are 

profitably increased for many years following alfalfa and clover. 
In years of little rain, crops on new alfalfa sod may send up 
more growth than the moisture will support. In the case of corn, 
this danger may be reduced by plant- 


region is under irrigation and 
Meduces abundant crops. Portions 
i the unirrigated western High 
area are very well suited to 
Mp growing. The balance should be 
oted largely to grazing of the 
lative vegetation. 
he largest native prairie hay 
¥etion of the state is found in the 
" uins section northeast of the 
‘ind Hills. Much of this region 
id continue to be devoted to 
omen and grass meadow. The 
vier soils are suitable for growing 
‘mand small grains. 


What Nebraska Produces 


speaking, Nebraska agricul- 
Consists of corn, small grains, 


ing somewhat thinner or by using 4 
smaller growing variety of corn. For 
rotation purposes it is advisable to 
leave the land in clover or alfalfa for 
a period not to exceed four years. 
This reduces the excessive accumula- 
tion of available fertility and also 
tends to hold sub-soil moisture. 


Western Nebraska Gets Too 
Little Rain 
In the western two-thirds of the 
state, the soil is still so fertile and the 
moisture shortage is so much more 
frequent, that the beneficial effects 
of alfalfa or clover in the rotation are 
less pronounced. Because of the 
greater difficulty in securing a stand 
of alfalfa, it is also good practise to 


» and livestock. Other crops, 


crops are important in 


oe) lh potatoes, sugar beets, fruit Corn and alfalfa in Nebraska 


let it’ stand for a longer period, or 
until the stand naturally plays out. 


Continued on page 28 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


“The Way We Wash O 


Laundry lore from many sources 


@) 


HE washing of the family clothing 
and household linens requires a cer- 
tain amount of hand-work and con- 
siderable head-work, no matter what the 
laundry equipment may be. From the 
woman who commands a laundry equipped 
with every modern labor-saving device, to 
the woman who does the family washing 
with her grandmother’s outfit, the handling 
of the clothes, the removal of stains, the 
water supply, the soap and other laundry 
must be considered. . 
ivery household has its own 
water problem and it is diffi- 
cult to maintain health and 
comfort if the water is hard to 
obtain. Soft water is most 
desirable for cleansing pur- 
poses, but if the natural supply 
is hard, plans should be made 
for storing rain water, or the 
hard water can be softened by 
means of chemicals. Suc 
alkalis as washing-soda, lye, 
borax and ammonia are 


How To Soften Water 


Hard water may be softened by 
distillation, but that method 
is not practicable for the 
average home. If water is 
only temporarily hard, it may 
be softened by being boiled, 
then allowed to stand until 
the lime settles. The top water 
is afterward drawn off. The 
method of boiling water to 
soften it is without doubt the 
best if it softens the water 
sufficiently, as no harmful 
chemicals are left in the water 
to injure fabrics. Either tem- 
porarily or permanently hard 
water may be softened by add- 
ing lye or washing-soda to the 
water, then allowing it to stand 
in open kegs for several days 
before it is used. The water 
should then be drawn from the 
top. If the water is boiled 
after the addition of the soften- 
ing agent, the time for standing 
be considerably lessened. 

Neither of the two processes 
just described is much in use 
in the household, as they con- 
sume too much time. The more 
common method is to add 
washing-soda, lye, borax, or ammonia at 
the time of washing. The addition of one 
of those substances at that time prevents 
the action of the lime on the soap. A g 
suds may thus quickly be procured, but it 
does not rid the water of the lime-soap curd 
which forms and which, in part at least, 
becomes entangled in the pores of the cloth. 
The entangled curd has a weakening action 
on the fabric and gives it a close, filled-in 
appearance. Water may be softened by 
any one of the following methods: 

1. For each gallon of water, use two 
tablespoonfuls of a solution made by dis- 
solving one pound of washing-soda in one 
quart of boiling water. The solution should 
be bottled and kept on hand. 

-2. For each gallon of water use one- 
fourth tablespoonful of lye dissolved in one 
cupful of water. 

3. For each gallon of water use one 


_ tablespoonful of borax dissolved in one 


= of water. 2 
f water is very hard, increase the amount 
of alkali used. 

Ammonia is a good alkali for softening 


water when it is not advisable to use stronger 
alkalis. As ammonia is a very volatile 
substance, it should be used only when the 
laundry process is to be conducted quickly. 
It is better and cheaper to purchase the full- 
strength ammonia from a druggist and then 
dilute it, than to buy the article known as 
household ammonia, which is of unknown 
strength. 

It is important to use plenty of water in 
rinsing the clothes, so that all soap is re- 


Experts from the Virginia Polytechnic Institute advised install- 
ing this hydraulic’ ram which supplies the water required in the 
home and outbuildings 


moved. Many liquid bluings on the 
market at present are iron compounds. If 
soap is left in the clothes, it decomposes 
the bluing, freeing the iron, which leaves 
yellow streaks on the clothes. After the 
clothes are washed and scalded, rinse 
through two clear waters and one bluing 
water. If the water becomes soapy during 
the rinsing process, change it. This is 
necessary in large washings. 


Soap Comes Next in Importance 


Soap assists water in cleaning the clothing 
by forming suds, which permeates the fiber 
and clears it of grime and grease. It also 
is a disinfectant. Experiments have shown 
that while germs thrive in grease they will 
not live in soap; therefore, a good soap 1s also 
a good disinfectant, making the garments 
upon which it is used, hygienically clean. 
Fortunately soap is cheap at present and 
housewives are realizing that it does not 
always pay to make soap at home. Both 
poultry experts and home economic spe- 
cialists agree that it pays better to feed 
table scraps to hens than to make the fat 


Part I 


Clothes” 


into soap. Home-made soap varies jp 
quality and effectiveness and can not alway 
be depended upon to obtain desired regultg, 
When lye is mixed with a fat it breaks the 
fat up into the fatty acids and glycerin, of 
which it is composed. The lye unites with 
the fatty acids to form a new compound 
called soap, and glycerin remains. This 2 
the process of soap-making called saponif. 
sation. The nature of the soap formed wil 
depend, first, on the nature of the fa 
used, whether they are han 
or soft, clean or rancid: 
second, on the kind of alkah 
used, whether potash lye of 
soda lye; third, on the natuf 
and amount of impurities 
contained in both fat and 
alkali; fourth, on the complete 
ness of the process of g0g 
making (saponification), f 
the operation of soap-maki 
is not properly conducted, the 
reaction between the fat and 
the lye is incomplete and @ 
soap 1s produced that contains 
free fat and an undue amount 
of free alkali. Such soap # 
greasy, unduly active, and & 
port cleansing agent. The 
vest, plan is to select a soap 
made by a reliable firm and 
give ita trial. There are soaps 
for every need and purpose and 
it is not hard to find a depend 
able brand. The housewife 
who finds it burdensome t 
heat large quantities of water 
for laundry purposes finds the 
cold-water soaps a great con- 
venience. Such soaps work 
quite as well with cold water 
as with that which is hot. | 
A good solution to use m 
washing-machines, or to add to 
water in which soiled clothing 
is to be boiled, is made as fol 
lows: one cake of soap, shaved, 
to four quarts of water, or one 
pound of soap chips to five 
gallons of water. Dissolve by 
heating at a low temperature. 


Bluing and Starching 


The bluing and starch should 
_ be the best procurable; it never 
pays to buy inferior brands. 
A delicate blue is much more 
attractive than a deep blue, 
which is sometimes used by careless workers 
to cover up poor washing. Blue wave 
should be cool—about the temperature @ 
clothing as it comes from the rinse. 


Uncle Sam’s Starch Recipe 


The following recipe for making cooked / 
starch is recommended by the United States” 
Department of Agriculture: 
ne to four tablespoonfuls starch, accord- 
ing to stiffness desired, one cupful (half- 
int) of cold water, half-teaspoonful @ 
rax, one-half teaspoonful of pa: 
white fat, one quart of boiling water. 
Make a paste of the starch and the cold 
water and borax, add paraffin er fat, and 
the boiling water. An experienced laundres 
suggests pouring the starch into the boiling 
water, instead of pouring the water onto the 
starch, as so many do. Boil the F 
stirring it thoroughly until it is clear, oF4F 
about twenty minutes. Remove any seum 
that forms and strain the starch while ti 
Cover the dish tightly and set aside u@ 
ready to use. The thick skin which 
- Continued on page 93 
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On the other side 
of this wrapper are 
printed simple di- 
rections for getting 
cleaner, whiter, 
sweeter smelling 
clothes. And with 
the utmost ease 

and safety. 


eres a hea th-insurance 


Fels-Naptha is a wonderfully efficient laundry soap. 

It washes clothes so completely clean you just feel there 

is healthfulness in every thread. Not mere cleanliness, 
but Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 

: Those little dirt-patches, which are so often trouble- 

Real — breeders, may be invisible to the naked eye, but the real 

naptha in Fels-Naptha finds and flushes them out. Its 

work done, the naptha vanishes, leaving the clothes 


Besides thoroughly, cleaning clothes clean, sweet and wholesome. 
aptha washes dishes clean, makes 
painted woodwork bright and smiling, ‘Use Fels-Naptha for your finery, as well as for the 
ts from rugs and draperies, 2 
terybs floors, cleans enamel of bathtub heavier, dirtier pieces. Remember, it. cleans safely, 
sink-leaving Fels-Naptha Cleanliness > P 
here. thoroughly and quickly everything soap-and-water will 


clean. The results are agreeably surprising! 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap 
and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of 
splendid soap and real naptha in a way that gives you the 
benefit of both these two great cleaners at the same time, 
and in one economical golden bar. Clothes are washed 
clean—through and through. That’s why Fels-Naptha 
is “health insurance.” Start using it today. 


The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the red-and- the of ole Nepebe. Send 2c in 
it in hs PROVE for sample bar. Address Fels- 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR, © *htidioni™ 
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FARM JOURNAL 


We ought to keep cheerful whatever befalls, 

And be optimistic through blizzards or 
squalls. 

We have an example entirely worth while, 

The old Jack-o’-lantern—consider his smile. 


last spring, 670,000 rats were killed in 

one week. This is the record for one 
state in such a short time. Traps, poisons, 
guns, clubs, and dogs were used. Country 
newspapers, too. 


[: an anti-rat campaign in Virginia 


Crop rotation has given as much as 
50 per cent increase in yield in Oregon 
tests. 

Wristlets for corn-husking can be made 
of discarded automobile tubes. These 
prevent chafing of wrists during husking. 


We put on a ffee chautauqua at Ran- 
dolph, Iowa, a little village of 321 in- 
habitants, last summer. With very little 
effort, the $1,000 was raised and we had a 
five-day program. Mrs. R. FE. Wederguist. 


Please tell farmers how to kill hogs, 
poultry and all animals without torture. 
One cut diagonally across the neck about 
an inch back of the head, will kill, almost 
without pain. Always have a gharp 
knife. J.G. 

Kota wheat is a rust-resistant variety 
of hard, red spring wheat developed at 
the North Dakota Experiment Station. 
Tests in Illinois last year show that the 
variety really is yesistant to rust. The 
Kota is also a .good wheat for bread- 
making. 

Fasten a cow-bell to a cross-tie in the 
barn, with about six or eight inches of 
swing, then run a small wire from the bell 
to the house, and when your wife wants 
you from the barn, she can yank on the 
wire instead of yelling till all the neighbors 
think some one is hurt. J. E. Jones. 


Griswold, Iowa, an isolated town of 
1,200, for several years has held free 
chautauquas of very high class, and the 
Chamber of Commerce was not the prime 
mover, but a farmer, backed by other 
farmers. If ever there was a little city 
where co-operation between farmer and 
business man goes, it is Griswold. 

Oakland, Iowa. Geo. R. Harrison. 


Neighborliness isn’t dying out in the 
country. If anybody tells you it is, don’t 
believe it. Here is ar instance: Earl 
Beacher, an Illinois farmer, had the mis- 
fortune to lose his wife last spring, and as 
a result he got behind in his work. What 
did his neighbors do but go to his farm and 
plow and cross-plow all his corn! The 
women served dinner for the twenty- 
seven men who did the plowing. 


Built in 1917, the circular, tile crib 
shown holds 5,500 bushels of corn. The 
first cost was thirty cents a bushel for the 
materials used. There is nothing about it 
to wear out except the roof. It can not 
burn. The crib rests upon a tapered ring 
of concrete that extends three feet into 
the ground. This foundation is twenty 
inches wide at the boftom and about half 
that at the top. The crib is twenty-eight 
feet wide inside. \A ten-foot core in the 
center is provided for housing the hoisting 
machinery. Entrance to this central 


shaft is gained through a passage-way not 
shown in the picture. There are three 
“elean-out” doors set-in the wall at a 
height to permit of convenient loading 
into wagons standing underneath. These 


doors are nearer the floor level than they 
appear in the illustration for the reason 
that the foot of the crib is two feet above 
the ground. The structure is twenty-two 
feet to the eaves. 

The owner, who lives on a big corn-belt 
farm, says: ‘‘This building is meant to 


This crib is fireproof, ratproof and 
weatherproof 


last for a long, long time. It is moisture- 
proof, fireproof, ratproof. It has already 
paid for itself.” 8. 


To hull walnuts, just run them through 
the corn-sheller. This will save staining 
one’s hands and clothes. | ee 


Seven years ago I tried the following 
mixture for painting iron posts: Equal 
parts of white lead and lampblack ground 
in oil, a little turpentine drier and raw 


The corn-sheller makes a good walnut 
huller. Try it 


linseed oil. Have it a little thicker thy 
ordinary paint; apply two coats. Aft. 
seven years my iron posts look fresh apg 
no rust showing on them. 


Massachusetts. M. J. Bradley, 


The National Dairy Show is at § 

N. Y., October 5—13. This is the fim 
time Our Folks in the East have had thy 
event near at hand for six years, and we 
want to see a big turnout. Pennsylvaniy 
is making it easy for the small breedes 
to exhibit. animals by showing a sta 
herd. This is your chance to see a fi 
show, for no telling where it will be 
next year. 


Care of paint-brush: After using, wip 
the brush with a piece of clean, soft doth 
or tissue paper. Place thé brush ina 
or basin of vinegar. Let the handle @& 
tend. Put the vessel on the stove and 
bring the vinegar to a boil. Rinse the 
brush in the vinegar and boil for a fep 
minutes, or until the paint is dissolyedi 
the vinegar. Wipe again with a gt 
cloth or tissue paper. G. V., Towa 


Did you ever try to drive nails inp 
seasoned timber, such as white oak, 
oak or hickory? Hard job, wasn’t it? 
have learned that axle grease or ie 
bricating oil applied freely to the pointe 
the nail will make it drive much easier 
and the grease also prevents: the nail 
rusting in the timber. Use any grade of 
oil or grease, just so it is greasy, and be 
your hammer will slip off an t 
nail. Bunyan Kennedy. OMEWI 


h 
Late fall plowing, followed by an ving, wit 
tilled crop the following year, will get nid 


of wild onion, or garlic. Corn in check ings: 
rows is a good crop to plant. To get md The thi 
of the onions in pastures, if the plants = wai 


are not too numerous, dig each plant and ee that 
destroy it. Sheep eat the tops of the 
onion, and grazing for a few years often #6 ut 
kills it out. Coal-tar creosote oil applied 9} ‘He looke 
to each plant at the rate of about four 9 felds—at 1i 
thimblefuls is effective in Killing both the portunity t 
plant and the ungerminated bulbs. ized it. 1 
promised 


Alfalfa beats drought: Last summer, 
due to extreme dryness, the timothy and And there 


red top crop on the J. E. Carncross farm @@ will find hir 
near Lodi, Wis., made only half a yield: J ofall the m 
On the same farm alfalfa averaged about 

four tons to the acre. Mr. Carncross 

showed many farmers last summer at The men a 
alfalfa root dug on the farm. ame to th 
root was six feet long, and required three i tarch of a 
hours hard digging to extract it from @% fund all th 


Mother Earth. “Mr. Carncross says al- First, soil 


falfa is his most profitable crop, an vil 
the reason for results on some farms 
is often due to : 


ack of lime in crops er: 


” 

“Full many a rat is born to die unset Practically 
if we are to take as authority the —— amd ey 
of rat experts at Cornell University. 
in spite of the claims that certain pols : eeond 
will make the rats die out of doors. s 
honorable rat doctors also say, that ve 
will not dry up without emitting el 
fragrance as a result of eating said sary : 

Maybe this is an important statemed Pa 
the rat doctors, but we refuse to g@ fa 
up about it. We know that the sight 0 


dead rat is quite a shock to many nes DT 
fra 
folks. Too, we prefer — a ts 8 


to live, squealing ones. 
the poison they will eat, let, 
where they will, and smell to hig 

if they must, we say. 
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OMEWHERE on a farm ‘“‘back east’”’ 
he occupied himself with plowing and 
sowing, with crops and seed and fertilizers 
~but he never lost from sight the other 


The things that make life worth the 
living; that still the lure of the city in the 
fam boy’s breast; that make a woman 
sing about her work. 


‘He looked beyond the fences of his 
felds—at life. And when he saw the op- 
portunity to share in it more richly, he 
wized it. He journeyed to the land that 
promised more. 

And there, in the Pacific Northwest, you 
wil find him everywhere today—the type 
tall the men who live upon its farms. 

* * 


‘Wr WHAT WE HAVE BUT WHAT WE ENJOY THAT MAKES US HAPPY” —SPURGEON 


beauty that together bring health and a 
joy in living—a zest for work and enthu- 
siasm: for play. 

These two things the farm folks of the 
Pacific Northwest have found awaiting 
them. With the spirit that brought them 
West they have added the other things. 


They have developed high-producing 
acres, stock, poultry, crops, trees. They 
have built up an unusually efficient 
scientific research service. They have 
constructed roads, schools, universities, 
churches—always with the thought of 
improving on those they had known. 


They have built themselves the kind of 
homes they once dreamed about. For 
themselves and their children they have 


LAND OF BETTER FARMS 


made available the leisure, the amuse- 
ments, the luxuries and the educational 
advantages that mean so much. 


The people upon the Pacific Northwest's 
232,000 farms have learned the difference 
between living to farm and farming to 
live. And what nature has provided for 
them, together with what they have built 
for themselves, they are ready to share 
with others. 


There is room for thousands more today 
—for millions. There is room for you. 
Land is plentiful and to be had at reason- 
able prices. 


Whatever type of farming you have 
been engaged in, whatever type you wish 
to undertake— investigate the op- 
portunities of the Pacific North- 


The men and women who have 
tome to the Pacific Northwest in 
arch of a better farm life have 
fund all things propitious. 


First, soil of marvelous fertility; 
wil that, both irrigated and non- 
Mgated, produces high yields for 
il crops grown. Land, moreover, 
diversified as to be adapted to 
Mactically every type of farming 
md every crop grown in the 
United States. 


TANA 


wrdRing 


To the Pacific Northwest the| 
Burlington-GreatNorthern-" 
acifice Rai 


west. See it for yourself, if pos- 
sible. Let us put you in touch 
with reliable sources of informa- 
tion. 

Write for interesting booklet, 
**The Land of Better Farms’’ 


Address: P. S. Eustis, Passenger 
Traffic Manager,Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R., Chicago, Tll.; 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Great Northern Ry., St. 
Paul, Minn.; A. B. Smith, Passen- 
ger Traffic Manager, Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul,.Minn. 


are tcated—to its service 
Second, a rare climate and a and deve t, present 
Wnderland of inspiring natural 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


|The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
“The Great Northern Ry. 


‘The Northern Pacific Ry. . 


‘The Land of Opportunity 
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My winnings or but 

My pride this humble dwelling feeds. 
This I am proud of, this I hold 

Though wealth and fame and power I miss; 
] have a joy excelling gold, 

There stands no happier home than this. 


PRIDE 


RIDE—pride in family, in 

home, in all those worldly 
possessions by which we are 
judged—is one’ of the greatest inspira- 
tional forces driving men onward to 
achievement—and happiness. 
Without pride, ambition loses its poig- 
nancy; success stands apart. 
Ie is this pate pride in our prod- 
uct and the enduring service for which 
it stands—which animates our efforts, 
and today underlies the recognized de- 

ndability and superlative quality of 

cas Paints and Varnishes. 
Millions of users have discovered 
that Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint ex- 
cels im spreading and in wearing. 
qualities, and is therefore most 
economical. One gallon covers 400 
square feet or more—two coats; 
agallon of ordinarypaint covers but 
250 or 300 square feet — two coats. 


Write for the Book of Happiness 


A valuable book giving authoritative 
information on the selection of colors 
and color combinations, for the first 
time explaining color reaction on hu- 
man happiness. 

This book tells what colors are condu- 
/cive to comfort, restfulness, harmony, 
etc. Simplifies color selections for vari- 
ous rooms as never before ! ““The Book 
of Happiness,” was written by Prof. 
A. J. Snow, Ph. D. of Northwestern 
University, a recognized authority in 
psychology. 

This book is free. We shall be glad to 
send you a copy at your request. Write 
Department 310. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 


ATLANTA DENVER LOS ANGELES 
ASHEVILLE FRESNO MEMPHIS 


HOUSTON JACKSONVILLE 
SAVANNAH 


herposel Made for Every Purpose 


How To Hitch Eight Horses 


Folks asks how to hitch three, four, 
| five, six or eight horses abreast—how 
| to fix the lines, how many lines to use, etc. 
The sketches show how to drive three, 
| four, five, six and eight horses. Fig. 1 shows 
_the method for three horses. A stands for 
| bridle-bit, C for jockey-stick or tie-strap 
| (or hitch strap), and B for line. The tie- 
| straps are tied back to the hames of the 
| middle horse. 

| Fig. 2 shows how to drive four horses 
| with two lines, by using tie-straps fastened 
'to the hames. Fig. 3 shows the method for 
| four horses, using spreaders or jockey-sticks 
_ between the horses’ heads. An old broom- 


Re once in a while one of Our 


Fig. 2. Hitch for driving four horses 


A Cc A c A c A 


Fig. 3. Four horses abreast, with jockeys 


- side draft, For this reason tandem hitehy 


stick, with a snap on each end, will do fag 
parece Snap it into the rings off 
its. 


| 

six-horse team abreast. In that cage, the} é 
arrangement shown in Fig. 6 (for eight | 
horses) can be used. _B, B are lines foptigl 
left hand, and D, D lines for the rgj 
hand. | 
For plowing, it is difficult to hitch mon} 
than three horses abreast without causigg 


are advised for this work, with large team 
Eveners for various hitches were show 


The Editor will advise where you ¢an by 
three, four, five and six-horse evenem # 


in a previous number of The Farm aay 
you are too busy to make them. 


B B 
Fig. 5. Six horses abreast, two lines 


8 D 
Fig. 6. Eight horses abreast, four lines 


— 


Safety First 
We sincerely hope you will 
look at this picture twice 
and then remember that in 
1922 more than 12,000 per- 
sons lost their lives in the 
United States in automobile 
accidents. In New York 
alone 783 were killed. Chi- 
cago, was second and Los 
Angeles third. 

Do not try to beat a 
train to the crossing. It 
can not be done. When- 
ever you are driving think 
of the other fellow as well 
as yourself. Lives are too 
valuable to throw away. 


i] 20 
© 
PRIDE 
enc Vl Fig. 4 shows a method for five horseg, wil 
two lines. Frankly, prefer, to see thy 
five horses hitched tandem, but there 
Jobn Lucas & Co.. Ine. 
: 
| Y/ 4, | 
ya Fig. 1. Hitch for three horses abreas. at 
TRF ‘go 8 8 
\ Fig. 4. Five horses, using two lines 
B B 
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You Get More Battery, 
You Pay Less Money” 


‘ as “Willard Batteries don’t cost any more than the best of other makes— 
at and when you buy one, you save a big repair bill right there. see 
“I’ve used Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries for years. I never had 
a reinsulation or repair bill. J never met the owner of a Willard 
Threaded Rubber Battery which had needed reinsulation.”’ 


This is the actual experience of the 
writer of this advertisement—the ex- 
perience of scores he has talked with. 
And it is duplicated in the case of many 
thousands of car owners, as Willard Serv- 
ice records show. 


There’s no way to get so much reliable 
electrical service and pay so little for it, 
as to use Willards with Threaded Rubber 
Insulation exclusively—and they’re priced 
as low as $25.80 or a bit more in the West 


and South. 


Willard also makes wood insulated batteries, from $15.85 up. They are as good 
as a wood-insulated battery can be— but motor car-builders and millions of 
owners testify to the still greater economy of Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Willard Rechargeable Radio Batteries save you money, reduce noises, increase efficiency. 
Send for the free booklet “Better Results from Radio”, or ask your dealer for it. 


BATTERIES 
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Your Car 
with Murphy 
Da-cote 


Paint You 


A new car 
overnight! 


Not two weeks or one week, but over- 
night!—24 hours!—is the time you'll 
take to bring back the showroom glory 
of your car with Murphy Da-cote. 

Why? 

Because Da-cote flows on so smoothly, 
brush marks disappear so naturally of 
their own accord, that you'll finish paint- 
ing in an afternoon. Then lock the car up 
to dry overnight. Next day it will be dry 
—hard—smooth—radiant with youth! 

In other words, if you Da-cote your 
car this Saturday, you’ll have a new car 
Sunday if you need her, though it’s best 
to let her stand in the garage one more day. 

Your paint or hardware dealer has Da- 
cote in black and white and ten smart, 
popular colors. Ask for a color card; he’ll 
tell you how much you need. Cost is 
trifling. 

This fine, free-flowing enamel is also 
widely used for renewing farm implements, 
baby carriages; kitchen, porch and lawn 
furniture and other wood and metal sur- 
faces where a handsome, durable finish is 


Murphy Varnish Company 


CHICAGO 
ILL. 


The Dougall Varnish Company,Limited 
Montreal, Canadian Associaté* 
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Gold Bricks—Telepathic Card Game 


By Jack Hyatt 


unscrupulous agents. 
but the details are authentic. 


This is the second in the series of articles showing the methods by which 
“‘confidence’’ men and women are daily extracting sums of money from unsus- 
pecting people throughout the country. The Farm Journal presents these 
articles solely with the idea of protecting readers from the tricks of these 
Names of persons and places are fictitious, of course, 


man’s parlance, was originally in- 

stituted -for the benefit of brainy 
suckers—the kind that are the quickest 
and easiest biters. Randall Henderson 
operated, and still does operate, under 
another name, in the state capitals of 
several states and generally always in large 
cities, though by no means does he forego 
an occasional visit to the more rural com- 
munities. Arriving at a given point, and 


Ts telepathic card game, in a ‘“‘con” 


. 


me, from where you now stand, whats 
ecard it is.” 

“It’s the ten of spades,’ 
sucker cautiously. 

“And how much will you bet—fifty 
dollars, or so?” 

The sucker agrees to some amount, 
Then the “con”? man pauses for a few 
moments, apparently deep in thought. He 
closes hig eyes and opens them several 
times, then murmurs, ‘Call Greeley 0912 

and ask for Mr. Stevens.” 


replies the 


The sucker does so, and then 
the following conversation: 

“Ts this Greeley 0912? May I 
speak to Mr. Stevens?” 

“Just a moment, I’ll call him.” 

“Well, Mr. Stevens, there’s a 
man here who says you know 
what card I selected. What ecard 
was it?” 

“The ten of spades,”’ comes the 
answer, without hesitation. 

The victim is amazed and con- 
siderably flustered. Cheerfully 
the ‘‘con’”’ man, after betting an- 
other sum, invites him to try 
again. But he doesn’t permit the 
sucker, as a rule, to call more than 
three or four times. A different 
number each time, of course. If 
the sucker insists on calling more 
numbers, the “‘con” man says his 
brain is floundering, that he is 
tired. 

It’s all very simple. For every 
eard in the deck the “con” man 
has a different name, and each of 
his four confederates is at the 
other end of a telephone; each 


The victim is amazed and considerably 


flustered 


accompanied by two or four (unseen) 
accomplices, he puts up at a hotel or 
boarding-house and then strikes up the 
acquaintance of the most prosperous 
tentative sucker in town. 

Henderson and the sucker become rather 
friendly—even gamble a bit, perhaps, if 
the sucker happens to be inclined that way. 
Henderson generally loses. Then some 
day he arranges a friendly argument. with 
the sucker in which he, Henderson, con- 
tends that he is a student of, and great 
believer in, mental telepathy, or thought 
transmission, and that, by merely thinking 
hard enough, he can transmit the suit 
and denomination.of any playing card in 
any deck of cards to some other person 
miles away. 

The sucker, falling hard, decries the 
alleged mental resources of the ‘con’ 
man and offers to bet that it can’t be 
done. The “con” man cheerfully sug- 
gests that the victim purchase a new pack 
of cards, so there may be no funny work 
or trickery, and the two repair to the 
“eon” man’s hotel room or even to the 
home of the sucker, provided there is a 
telephone there. The sucker, standing or 
sitting at a table, shuffles the cards him- 
self, selects one, looks at it carefully, does 
not permit it to leave his hand at any 
time, and in some cases, is known to have 
sealed it in an envelope and put it in his 
pocket. 

The “con” man goes into a fake trance, 
from which he arouses himself soon, to 


say, “Keep the card, but just whisper to 


confederate has carefully memo- 
rized every corresponding name 
and card. A ten of spades is Mr. 
Stevens, a four of hearts is Mr. Jones, a 
two of clubs is Miss Smith, ete. Four 
phones suffice for fifty-two cards \and 
each confederate boasts thirteen different 
names, with a pause in between to dis- 
guise his or her voice, in case the same 
number has been called twice. Thus there 
is little chance of exposure. 
Just recently the New York City police, 
in arresting five men and one female 
accomplice for alleged ve and 
“book-making,” claim that they, the 
five, have also been working this tele- 
pathic card game on several rich suckers 
in New York. 7 


Rust-Proof Paint 
for Machinery 


Probably one of the greatest enemies 
to the life of machinery is rust, which often 
attacks machinery as safely housed as 18 
the farmer hisneelt. One method of pre- 
veniacss is to coat the articles with a rust 
repelling mixture. ? 
A rust-proof paint which is said to resist 
all atmospheric changes, even that in @ 
salt-water locality, is composed of five 
pounds of tallow and one pound er 
tine melted together. Melt separately 
eighteen ounces of sulphur, five and one- 
third ounces of caustic potash, and, = 
ounce of copper filings. Mix this with the 
tallow and turpentine while hot, 


apply with a brush the same as paint. 
Maude E. 8. Fymers. 
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The Keenest 
Judge Paint 
Quality— 


Father Time:Has Established the 


Devoe Margin of Supremacy 


TN 1754 the house of Devoe was alone 

in the field—first by priority of establish- 
ment. Today, 169 years after, Devoe is 
still alone in its field—first by its superiority 
of Quality and Service, 


When users speak of Devoe quality they 
mean the extra value that Devoe alone can 
offer. They mean that when you use a 
Devoe Paint or Varnish Product you get 
all the Quality and Service that it is pos- 
sible to get out of any other product—p/us 
the proved Devoe Margin of Supremacy. 


This supremacy is the natural consequence 
of a Living Formulae composed of Purest 
Raw Materials, knowingly selected; the 
Principles of Leadership, actively applied; 
Unequalled Manufacturing Experience and 
Unmatched Knowledge of the require- 
ments of the user. 


Result; When applied inside or out, the 
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DEVOE 


= 


Devoe Margin of Supremacy makes Devoe 
Paint and Varnish products give your prop- 
erty the maximum of beauty and protection 
at the lowest cost per year. 


The authorized Devoe agent in each com- 
munity is Headquarters for the best in 
Paint and Varnish Products—the best in 
Quality, the best in Service—the best in 
Suggestions and Advice as how to choose 
and use Devoe. Look for the Devoe 
Agent and you'll find the Devoe Margin of - 
Supremacy. 


**The Farmer’s Paint Guide’’ 


Send the coupon below for a copy of ‘*The Farmer’s Paint 
Guide.’? This book shows you how hundreds of dollars can 
be saved. ‘Tells you the right product for every use. Gives 
advice and instructions as to the correct procedure. Get your 
copy today. Send the coupon—there is no obligation. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Paint and Varnish Headquarters 


| Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 

101 Fulton Street, New York ! 
Gentlemen: Please send me free book, Farmer's | 
| Paint Guide’? which I may keep without obligating 

myself in any way. | 


Paint and Varnish Products (00 
THE OLDEST, MOST COMPLETE AND 
HIGHEST QUALITY LINE IN AMERICA ban a 
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Have This Better Light 


in Your Home, too 


after night, 
throughout the year, the 
COLEMAN QUICK-LITE 
Lamp brings 300-candle- 
power brilliance and helpful 
comfort and happiness in 
more than a million homes. 
It’s the cleanest, most eco- 
nomical lamp you can buy; 
a cheerful, dependable 
helper for every housewife. 


More Light Than 20 Old- 


Style Oil Lamps 


—and none of the greasy wicks to 
trim, or smoky chimneys to wash. 
Gives 12 to 15 hours’ brilliant 
service per quart of fuel used. 
It’s a safe lamp—can’t spill fuel. 
Inspected, tested and guaranteed. 


Price, $9.00 


(West of 


$9.50). In Canada, $11.50. 


More than 30,000 Hardware and 
General Stores sell Quick-Lites. 
If there isn’t a Quick-Lite Dealer 
near you; write us; Dept. FJ4/ 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 
Philadelphia 
_ Canadian 


Chicago Los 
Factory, Toronto 


The Quick-Lite Lantern 
is built on the same prin- 
cipleas the Lamp. Always 
ready for all outdoor and 
general use — for any job, 
any night, inany w er, 

n't blow out. rice 
$7.50 (West of Rockies, 
$8.00). In Canada, $10.00, 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Uses for Beet-Tops—2y a. Auten, 


Agronomist, Idaho Experiment Station 


grown and sold to sugar companies 

primarily for their sugar content. In 
the crown of the beet certain. salts ac- 
cumulate that seriously interfere with 
crystallization in the recovery of the 
sugar, and therefore the grower discards 
that part of the beet to which the leaves 
are attached. The tops are, as a rule, left 
on the ground when beets are harvested. 

When beets are ready to be harvested, 
the weights of tops and roots are about 
equal. However, as soon as the tops are 
cut off they begin to lose moisture. By 
the time they are used they probably 
weigh only about one-third as much as the 
beets. Even then it is a great waste if 
these tops are not utilized for feed. 

In the last few years growers have 
begun to use this by-product of the sugar 
beet more and more. The tops may be 
used by grazing them off with sheep or 
cattle, by curing and stacking them for 
hay, or by making them into silage. 


|: beet-growing sections, beets are 


Grazing the Tops 


Probably this practise has been most 
common. Either cattle or sheep are 
turned into the field immediately after 
the beets are removed, and allowed to 
pick up the tops. Animals will overfeed 
unless restricted. The salts in the beet 
crowns tend to scour the animals if too 
much is consumed. Bloating occurs 
occasionally if the animals are allowed to 
consume too many of the tops. For 
these reasons, animals are usually turned 
into the fields for only a limited time each 
day. Such a practise involves a small 
amount of labor. 

There are several objections to the 
practise. Occasionally an animal will 
become strangled by getting a beet crown 
lodged in its throat. If rains occur, 
animals often injure the soil by tramping. 
If early snows come, much of the feeding 
value of the tops is lost. Besides, freezing 
weather often comes before the pasturing 
is completed, and this prevents fall plow- 
ing, which is so essential in most beet- 
growing sections. 


Curing the Tops 


Some growers have found it profitable to 
cure the tops and stack them the same as 
hay. This practise enables the grower to 
feed them A ema the winter months. It 
is often hard to cure the tops properly; 
but they can be. stacked with safety if 
mixed with a small quantity of dry straw. 
In fact, some growers gather them rather 

romptly after the 
are harvested, 


ration when fed with alfalfa hay and 
supplemented with grain. 

he salts found in the crowns, whieh 
have a cathartic property in the raw tops, 
are largely corrected in the fermentin 
process in the silo. A study of sheep an 
cattle in the feed lot where the beet-top 
silage is used shows no unusual number of 
cases of scouring. 


Ordinary Silo Will Do 


Any type of silo that is used for com 
silage may be used for siloing beet-tops, 
When the ordinary silo is used, it is best to 
run the beets through the silage-cutter 
the same as for corn. Since beet-tops pack 
more solidly than corn silage, the out- 
thrust is greater and silos sometimes leak 
and crack. For this reason, the pit silo 
is the sort most commonly used in making 
beet-top silage. It is best to have a long 
deep pit, rather than a broad shallow one. 
In filling such a silo the tops are not run 
through the silage-cutter, but are put in 
the pit whole. The tops must be thor- 
oughly packed, and plenty of moisture 
should be added so that the air may be 
entirely excluded. After the mass of to 
has been well packed and the silo is rede 
to be closed, seal the mass as nearly air- 
tight as possible. Fine, chaffy straw 
spread to a depth of eight or ten inches is 
effective. Sometimes only a thin layer 
of straw is used with from eight to twelve 
inches of earth placed upon the straw. 


Seal the Silo with Pulp 


The best and most economical method 
of sealing is by covering the pit over with 
beet-pulp to a depth of one foot or more. 
Pulp is a good, cheap feed and the top of 
the silo is an excellent place to store it. 
The fermenting of the beet-tops gives off 
a gaseous heat which aids in ripening the 
pulp, thus making it a very good feed. It 
also keeps the pulp from freezing, which is 
of importance in the colder districts. 
After the mass has fermented for a 
eriod of from four to six weeks, a hay- 
nife may be used to cut the silage across 
one end from top to pottom; then fork out 
the silage as needed. There will be some 


‘spoilage, especially if some is still left over 


when spring arrives. The same precau- 
tions should be used then as are necessary 
in the feeding of spoiled corn silage. 


Proof of the Pudding 


In 1919, thirty-two different farmers 
growing sugar beets in the upper Snake 
River Valley of Idaho, fed and finished 
2,250 head of steers. 
These animals were 


mix them with straw 
and stack them with- 
out attempting to 
cure them. 


Beet-Tops Make 
Good Silage 


The most profitable 

ractise that has 
“tis found for the 
average beet grower 
is to put the tops in 
a silo. This practise 
is not new or untried. 


The succulent silage 
stimulates the ap- Sg 
petite of the animals | —Hewa—— 
and causes them to Willie: 


eat a larger volume taste kinder 
of feed than they 
would otherwise 
consume, and it 
also furnishes a 


more nearly balanced 


Willie: 


fed mostly upon 
alfalfa hay, beet-top 
silage and beet 
_ Only a few of the 
farmers used any 
grain in the ration. 
The 2,250 steers 
showed an average 
gain of 170 unds 
per head. ter de- 
ducting the market 
rice of the hay an 
or all of the other 
feeds and also for 
wages for the time 
spent in feeding, the 
thirty-two beet 
growers made & net 


‘Say, Pap, did that water profit of more than 

doggy?” 

*‘Nope, not so I could notice it.” 

“Well, I just wondered, 

*cause I stopped and gave the dog 
a drink!” 


: $40,000 int feeding 
lot of steem 
Not many steet 
feeders can expect t0 
do as well as that 
year after 
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the Exide first cost low 


Exide 


For a great many years Exide has 
been known as the long-life battery. 
It stays on the job so long that 
thousands of car owners have found 
it to be by far the most economical 
battery in the end. At the present 
prices of Exide Batteries, even the 
first cost is low. 

Now, no man need deny himself 
the satisfaction of getting a willing, 
rugged Exide. It will serve you so 
long and with so little expense for 
upkeep that you will find it the 


soundest kind of economy. 
+ 


The quality remains the same 
that has brought world-wide ac- 
ceptance of Exide as the standard 


. storage battery. Exide was on the 


first electrically started automobile 
in 1911. Today, more new cars 
leave the factories equipped with 
Exides than with any other 
battery. 

For your comfort and for the 
sake of economy, go to the nearest 
Exide Service Station and get the 
Exide Battery made for your 
car. 


Before putting a New Battery in your car, get the New Price 
of the Exide at the nearest Exide Service Station 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Branches in Seventeen Cities 


Manufactured in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited 
133-157 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


BATTERIES 


Look for this sign. Wherever 
‘ou see it you can get a new 
xide for your car or com- 

petent repair work on any 

make of battery. 


For your radio set get an 
RADIO. Exide Radio Battery. 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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near Brown Valley, Minn., who kept 

a bunch of milk cows to help out the 
income, would come to supper, after a 
long hot day cultivating corn, tired but 
cheerful in the prospect of a pleasant hour 
with his pipe and the newspaper after 
supper was over and the milking done, and 
his wife would proceed to take all the 
joy out of life by reminding him that the 
cream had to be taken to town. 

Of course, he’d try to put it off till next 
night and she would inform him that 
both cans were full, and it would be spoiled 
if they kept it much 
longer, and Johnny 


I: used to be that the farmer living 


© By Ray Stegner 
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Bringing the Creamery Home 


vicinity supports from one to three cream- 
buying stations. Besides, a good deal of 
cream is shipped to “mail-order’’ cream- 
eries. The situation is clearly explained 
by an ex-creamery owner. 

“There isn’t enough cream coming in 
to run a creamery right,” he told me 
recently. “They don’t get enough to 
churn every day and that means idle men 
and machinery and high expenses. The 
cream gets pretty old, which makes it 


than was offered by the cream station 
About 90 per cent cash is now paid fy 
cream with a monthly settlement forth, 
remainder, depending on profits. 

Mr. Williamson was engaged to conde 
three cream routes, making two trips, 
week on each line. This has almost double} 
the volume of business, cream being 
lected from nearly twenty miles distant 
This also insures fresh cream. Farmers q 
the routes pay one and one-half cents, 
pound of butterfat for hauling. The eream 
ery also sells cream cans, cooling 
etc., to patrons at cost, and the intentigg 
is to buy eggs also iy 
the near future, 4 


couldn’t take it be- 
cause he had to go to 
band practise. In the 
end, of course, he hur- 
ried through supper, 
hustled the milking, 
cranked up the flivver 
and there was just a 
little gas in the bottom 
of the tank. He had 
to go over to Smith’s 
and get some more, so 
by the time he got to 


empty cans and got 
home he was more than 
ready to hit the hay. 


Better Times for 
Father Now 


But now all this is 
changed and _ father 
spends his evenings in 
peace, for on twordays 
a week a small truck drives into the yard, 
there is a tap at the door, and the pleasant 
face of M. kL. Williamson appears in the 
doorway. He brings an empty cream can, 
a check, and possibly some groceries or 
supplies that may have been ordered 
from town. He takes the full can that is 
waiting for him, loads it onto the truck 
with many others, and away he goes to 
the next farmhouse. 

The creamery has come to the farmer 
and thereby hangs a tale. The co-opera- 
tive creamery at Brown Valley was started 
several years ago, but until recently it 
experienced some mighty “tough sledding,” 
in spite of the fact that every‘town in that 


This is Williamson, the genial truck driver 


hard to keep up the grade of the butter. 
If the creameries got all the cream that 
comes in, they might do well enough, but 
about half of the farmers ship their cream 
or else patronize the local buyers. Some 
think they get a better test and others 
don’t want to wait till the end of the 
month to get their money.” 

But instead of going out of business as 
the cream buyers and calamity howlers 
confidently predicted, the co-operative 
creamery was reorganized last fall, and 
the result is that the creamery now has a 
much wider patronage, sells all its butter 
in New York at top prices, and has paid 
several cents more per pound for butterfat 


new warehouse is noy 
being built. Butters 
furnished to patrons 
who do not wish & 
bother with churning 
at four cents less than 
price paid for butterfat, 


Silo Farmers Best 
Cream Producers 


“We're here to ae 
commodate the fam- 
er,” says Mr. William. 
son, the genial truck 
driver, ‘‘and any time 
you want any groceries 
or supplies from town 
I'll be glad to bring 
them for you. And 
another thing,” headd- 
ed, “I want to get the 
agency for a good silo, 
one that is all OK, 
and will give the farm 
er value received. For I’ve noticed already 
that wherever I see a silo I get a lotal 
cream.” Which is some boost for the 
canned cow feed. . 


“If our creamery kept a buying station | 


in your town,” said Mr. Williamson to4 
farmer fifteen miles out, “it would cost 
five cents a pound of butterfat for handling 
the cream. This way it costs you a cent 
and a half and I do the hauling.” 

Thus, the auto-truck, that machine of 
many uses, has again proved its worth 
and helped the Brown Valley farmers solve 
a perplexing problem and build up @ new 
and successful business on the ruins 
the old. 


Co-Operative Creamery Pays 


N three years’ time the Franklin Co-opera- 

tive Creamery, of Minneapolis, has 
grown to be the largest of its kind west of 
Chicago. This great achievement has just 
been celebrated by the opening of a new 
plant which will triple the capacity of the 
creamery. With a milk, butter, cheese, and 
ice-cream plant second to none in the 
country, and products delivered to the con- 
sumer at a price which has broken the local 
milk combine, the Franklin Co-operative 
Creamery has long since passed the million- 
dollar mark in its business, and is proving 
the stimulus for other successful co-opera- 
tions in the Twin Cities. 

Here are some of the accomplishments of 
this big.co-operative creamery, born of the 
efforts of thirteen men who believed in the 
co-operative ideal and worked unsparingly 
for its realization: On the opening of the 
first plant in March, 1921, the creamery 
handled 300 gallons of milk. Since Septem- 
ber, 1922, exactly 8,000 gallons are pas- 
teurized and distributed daily. The total 
sales for nine months of 1921 amounted to 


$844,063.39. A year later the business had 
climbed to $1,185,630 for a similar period. 

But while sales were mounting up to over 
140 per cent, the net earnings for these nine 
months actually increased over 220 per 
cent, from $37,539.46.in 1921 to $83,412.17 
in 1922. The Franklin Co-operative, with 
5,700 shareholders backing it, is now serving 
over 25,000 homes with milk and other dairy 
products daily, besides a large number of 
stores and restaurants. It distributes an 
average of 1,300,000 bottles of milk and 
cream per month, and churns on an average 
of 100,000 pounds of butter. 

Sanitary standards are strictly observed 
in this people’s creamery. Ip fact the 
Franklin Co-operative is the only milk dis- 
tributing concern in that part of the country 


‘which willingly publishes its butterfat tests 


and bacteria eounts. The milk report of 
the Minneapolis Health Department states 
that this co-operative has improved the 
quality of milk served to the consumers of 
that city about 100 per cent. If the cream- 
ery had never been able to pay its stock- 
holders a cent of dividends, the improved 
quality and the decrease in the price of milk, 


for which the creamery is responsible, 
would still have made the investment 
highly profitable. 


Hauling Loose Straw 


— straw is easy to handle, but many 
times we have a load or more of stta¥ 
to take some distance and it must be 
on the wagon a forkful at a time. 

hay slings helps a go eal in this case. 
tie the to the standards 
rack and slip the ends of the wood 
strips of the slings inside the side bo five 
the rack. That makes side boards 
feet high in reality. A lot of straw er > 
piled in and it doesn’t have to be loader ‘r 
It will stand a d 
jolting too. 
dome few farmers have stock racks for 
their wagon racks. These are good to that 
but the motor-truck is used so often 
there are few such racks pet ~~ 

i ny farms. 
slings are on a great many pe 
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HIS year’s hog crop is the 

largestin years—too large 
by 7,000,000 hogs, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says. 
A million dressed hogs are in 
storage, and the over-supply is 
keeping hog prices down. 


What can the farmer do? 


The farmer can sell his hogs, on 
the hoof or dressed whole, for 
whatever he can get. (Average 
farm prices for hogs, last three 
years, less than 8 cents.) 

Or—he can sell his hogs as 
sausage, lard, hams, shoulders, 
loin, etc.,and make real money! 


Big profits in sausage 
Fresh country sausage—it’s 

‘ always in demand! For three 
years now the retail price of 
sausage has been 10 to 15 

.cents a pound higher than 
whole dressed hogs. 
One hundred pounds of sau- 
sage can be made from a hog 
dressing 200 pounds, bringing 
youanextra profit of $10 to $15. 


‘It’s easy to make sausage. 
To every pound of lean meat 
add half a pound of fat. Season 
to taste (1/2 lb. of salt and 
10 oz. of black pepper are just 
right for 100 Ibs.). Chopin an 

“Enterprise.” 

Then stuff into casings with an 
“Enterprise ’’ Sausage Stuffer. 


Zhere’s money in lard 

stment Fresh farm-rendered lard al- 
Ways commands a_ premium. 
An ‘“‘Enterprise” Press gets 
all the lard from fat and 
cracklings, bringing extra prof- 


ot its from every hog. 

load! Cash in on this demand 
olen “For several years the demand 
a ihe for farm pork products has 
a been in excess of the supply, 
rds of with prices 5 to 10 cents a 
s ” Pound higher than packers’ 
ied Products,’”’ says United States 
val of Department of Agriculture. 
An “Enterprise” Chopper and 
an “Enterprise” Sausage Stuf- 
” that fer and Lard Press will enable 


you to get these bigger profits, 


Why hogs are cheap— 
and how you can get high prices for 


- at the end of the 
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Get this “Enterprise” | 
Pork Packing Plant 


The “Enterprise’’ Meat-and- 
Food Chopper is the only chopper 
that has the famous “Enterprise” steel 
knife and steel 
plate. Every 
farmer knows 
that STEEL 
alone can do 
shear cutting. 


Unscrew thering 


“Enterprise” 
and you find a 
perforated steel plate and a four-bladed 
steel knife. 


Put the knife against the plate, as illus- 
trated, and you see the “‘Enterprise”’ 
cutting action—like the blades of shears. 
The knife revolves against the inner 
surface of the 
perforated plate. 
Nothing escapes 
its razor-like 
edges. 


Here, then, you 
see and under- 
stand how this 
chopper cuts, without grinding, tearing 
or crushing, without wasting the juices. 


Sausage made with an “‘Enterprise’’ is 
more delicious, more profitable, because 
it is cut as no other chopper can cut 
it. Butchers and packers know this 
and buy the “Enterprise.” 


Your wife will use your ‘“‘Enterprise’’ 
Meat-and-Food Chopper for making 
delicious dishes out of left-overs. 


The “Enterprise” Sausage 


Stuffer and Lard Press is made to 
last a lifetime, as every user knows. 


Patented corrugated aluminum spout 
frees sausage casing from all air, pre- 
venting spoilage. Iron cylinder is bored 
true. Plunger plate fits accurately, 
preventing jamming or breakage. 


Tin cylinder and perforated plunger are 


used in pressing lard. Wide lips make‘ 


cylinder easy to handle when removing 
hot cracklings. 
Fine for pressing fruit juice or jellies. 


Gears are accurate and smooth running. 
Plunger thread is strong and heavy. 
Long handle makes easy turning. 


Your Dealer 
can supply you with genuine 


“Enterprise”? machines—always 
marked “ENTERPRISE.” 


, “Enterprise’’ Meat-and-Food 
hopper 

No. 5—Family Size. Cuts 1'/2Ibs. 

No. 10—Farm Size. (Illustrated.) 

Cuts 3 Ibs. per minute,. . $5.50 

No. 12—With 4 legs. Cuts 3 Ibs. 

per $5.00 

A size and style for every need— 
hand, steam or electric power. 


“Enterprise’’ Sausage Stuffer, 
Lard and Fruit Press 


4-quart Size........:.... $10.50 
6-quart Size............. 11.50 
8-quart Size.......4..... 12.50 


‘Look for this name — 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia , 
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| Your 
Furniture Reveal 


All Its Loveliness? 


, The soft, mellow browns of 
$ walnut, the rich, reddish- 
§ browns of mahogany, the true 
color and the beautiful mark- 
ings of the grain in all finished 
woods, respond instantly to 
the tonic-like qualities of 
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Just a little on your dustcloth will 
prove a veritable ‘fountain of 
youth” throughout your home. 
fore than a mere “‘polish’’,—a true 

rn food for the finish. 30c¢ and 60c at 
<7 all drug, grocery, hardware and 


housefurnishing stores. 


Get Valuable Booklet. 


10c will bring ‘‘The Proper Care 
of Fine Furniture” full of help- 
ful hints, and a trial bottle of 
Liquid Veneer, enough for sever- 
al rooms. Send now—today. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
312 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


he Great Quality Finish 


ree Cata in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. 


FARMS 
POULTRY 

Cape May County, N. J. 
The soil here is adapted to fruit, truck 
and poultry raising. Seven live seashore 
resorts nearby insure a good market for 
products. The prices received are good, 
you save freight and commission house 
charges. The climate is conducive to good 
health; and first class roads, the best in 
the state, make all parts of the county ac- 
cessible. For list of properties for lease 
or sale, address-— 


Clerk of the Board of Freeholders, 
Cape May County Court House, N. J. 


Nebraska Soils and Crops 


Continued from page 15 


| 

In the irrigated sections of the West, 
alfalfa is a very important crop in the rota- 
tion. In the “dry farming”’ operations of 
Far-Western Nebraska, the most profitable 
crop rotation is to have small grain follow 
corn. The small grain yields are greater and 
a minimum labor is required. Winter wheat 
may usually be drilled into the stalk land 
without special preparation. Where a greater 
acreage of wheat is grown than of corn, a 
year of summer fallow can often be profitably 
| introduced before the small grain. 


Special Varieties of Crops 


The grain crops best suited throughout most 

of the state are Kanred or improved Turkey 
Red winter wheat, improved Kherson or 
Burt oats, Manchurian barley, and some 
local well-adapted variety of corn. Under 
conditions of Northeastern Nebraska, where 
spring wheat thrives relatively well, either 
the Marquis or Early Java varieties should 
be used. Durum wheat may be added to 
these for the spring wheat district of the 
Western Nebraska. In Northern Nebraska, 
where rye should be an jimportant crop, 
Rosen rye is the best variety for general 
use. The commercial varieties of alfalfa 
best suited for Nebraska conditions are the 
Common and Grimm. 

Cane is an important additional forage 
crop for Western Nebraska because of its 
well-known drought resistance. Sugar beets, 
potatoes, and alfalfa are very important 
crops for the irrigated areas of the western 
High Plains. The production of certified 
“dry land” seed potatoes for eastern and 
southern use, is also very desirable in much 
of the upland region of the western High 
Plains. 


Fertility Lies Near the Surface 


The most productive part of our soils in-the 
greater part of the state consists of the upper 
one foot. This contains the bulk of the de- 
caying organic matter and also of the readily 
available mineral elements, essential to crop 
production. If this surface soil is removed, 
crop yields tumble greatly. Hence, the im- 
portance of preventing washing. 

In the Loess Region many of the hillsides 
are now badly washed, because of poorly 
managed cropping systems. The soil has 
washed down the slopes to the bottom- 
lands and\to the river channel. The worst 
of these fields should be seeded tolpermanent 
pastures and meadows. This will do much 
to hold the soil and in time will restore its 
productivity, through increasing the organic 
matter and nitrogen. 


Contour Farming 


Terracing and contour farming should be 
practised on cultivated slopes that wash 
badly. This will hinder the formation of 
gullies during dashing rains. Wherever a 
gully threatens to assume a _ considerable 
size, soil-saving dams, or other devices should 
be used to hold the soil. 

Wind erosion or blowing, is most common 
on the light soils of the Sand Hills and the 
High Plains. Wherever soils have been 
broken that are very subject to blowing, 
these should be restored to the meadow or 
range condition for grazing livestock. While 
these light soils are kept under cultivation, 
avoid long exposure in a pulverized condi- 
tion without a growing crop to bind the soil. 


Not Ready for Commercial Fertilizers 


Although commercial fertilizers have some- 
times increased crop yields in this state, 
their general use can not be recommended, 
because the increased production seldom 
pays for the total cost of application. 

Increased yields usually result throughout 
the eastern half of the state from a rational 
use of barnyard manure. Manure, along 
with alfalfa or clover in the rotation, will do 
much to maintain the organic matter and the 
nitrogen of the soil. The other plant-food 
elements, including phosphorus and potas- 
sium, are rather abundant in most of our 
soils and need not as yet be supplemented 
further than by the return of manure and 
crop residues. All manure should go back 
to the soil. 

To avoid the “burning out’’ effect which 


sometimes follows too heavy manuring, qm 
a light application—not to exceed eight ton 
to the acre. Grain is subject both to lodg) 

and drying up where manure is used in gg 
large amounts. In the western half of the 
state crop yields do not respond so well 
manure. There it should be applied in oply 
very light dressings. : 


Alfalfa Means More Livestock Fed 


In general, the growing of more alfalfa fo 
the purposes of rotation and for supplying 
feed for more livestock will nesult in mom 
grain being fed on the farm, and cong 
quently a higher state of soil fertility, 
Crop residues in the form of corn-stalke 
straw, or stubble have an inherent valu 
when plowed under, and therefore the bum. 
ing of these should cease. In their decom. 
position they liberate plant-food materials 
and also supply:much needed organic matter 
which reduces washing and improves the 
soil texture. On very poor soils, such a 
washed hillsides, it is often profitable i 
plow under an entire cutting of red or sweet 


clover. 
Shallow Plowing 


Early seed-bed preparation, followed by 
sufficient tillage to prevent much weed 
growth, is recommended for all crops. This 
helps save moisture and makes plant-food 
more available. Plowing should not bh 
overly deep, because this increases the labor 
cost without a proportional increase ip 
yields, but it should: occasionally attain a 
depth of seven inches. On the rather limited 
heavy clay soils of Eastern Nebraska the 
deep plowing should be most frequent. In 
the western High Plains, the soil is of such 
an open texture that deep tillage is seldom 
of value. As a general rule early plowing 
should be at a greater depth than late plow- 
ing, since the soil will have more time to 
become settled. Compact seed-beds usually 
afford better moisture and germinative con- 
ditions than loose seed-beds, and are 
more protective against winter killing of 
fall-sown crops. 


Deep Plowing on Infertile Soils 


On very fertile soil, such as rich bottom-land 
or newly broken sod on which small grain 
crops tend to lodge, shallow plowing will 
reduce the vegetative growth as compared 
with deep plowing. On the other hand, 
plant growth can be stimulated on infertile 
soils by plowing to a fairly good depth. 

Cultivation of inter-tilled crops should be 
thorough and frequent enough to hold the 
weeds in check. 

The rate of planting for all crops should 
be gradually reduced from east to west # 
one-half the Eastern Nebraska rate, on a& 
count of less rainfall in the West. 4 

In conclusion, the fact is well appreciated 
that each farm has its individual problems 
No general recommendations can fit every 
case. On the other hand the broad prt- 
ciples of production which apply to the state 
" a whole may be adapted to the individual 
arm. 


Dicky Bird: “Why don’t crows 
crow?” Jim Crow: “Well, jus 
caws, caws!” 
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Inch by inch,the _— And stitch by stitch, 


WEAR of 
CLOTHCRAFT 
1S sure of: 


Nota single inch of fabric getsinto a 
CLOTHCRAFT garment until it is 
thoroughly tested for tensile 
STRENGTH (as pictured here) for 
weave, color, etc., to safeguard the 

lity and WEAR that the CLOTH- 

AFT Guarantee insures you. 


And that is 
why 


gives a VALUE that 
cannot be duplicated 
by any other method 


of manufacture. 


T$29.50, CLOTHCRAFT “5130” 
Serge is this Fall’s great clothing 
value! 


Upwards of 200,000 men will wear 
it this season. They are either men 
who have worn CLOTHCRAFT 
before, and from experience know its 
value, or friends of those men, who 
have seen how CLOTHCRAFT 
wears and keeps its good looks! 

They are not men who are seeking low 
prices only... but men who want value for 
what they pay... quality, economy, wear, 
lasting ood like and satisfaction. And 


ey are men who know that $29.50 does 
Not represent the market valuation of 


And garment by garment, 
the COST is 


permanenyy of 


1s Ouilt in: 
Stitch by stitch, the SHAPE For CLOTHCRAFT is made in the largest single 
is put in TO STAY. It is this clothing ‘plant in America ... a wonderful plant, 
scientific, stitch-by- equipped as no other tailoring plant is, to use the 
stitch building of most economical and scientific tailoring methods 
CLOTHC F 


RAFT ...and to turn the many savings thus 


that gives lasting a lower price to YOU. 
GOOD LOOKS! 


CLOTHCRAFT . .. so much as it does 
represent the capacity of the CLOTH- 
CRAFT plant, with its scientific manufac- 
turing methods, to lower the cost of making 
. «and thus lower the price YOU pay! 

Offered in “5130” Blue, Gray or Brown 
Serge, at $29.50. Also, in Sport Models at 
$32.50. A heavier weight, “4130” De Luxe 
Serge, at $36.50. 

The complete CLOTHCRAFT line in- 
cludes a great variety of fancy fabrics in 
suits and overcoats, priced from $22.50 to 
$45.00. 

Write for the new Serge Folder which shows Nothing illustrates so well the 


samples of fabrics and styles. CLOTHGRAFT 
THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. A "5130" Serge, is drenched 


2167 West 53rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
est change in color, 


At the CLOTHCRAFT Store in Your Town or loss of shape. 


SERGE 


AMERICA’S STANDARD SUIT FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 
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*‘Red Devil’’ Rapid Boring A 
greater bore with 

or inst in wood. 
| 2400—10/%6 in. shown here. 75e. 


Red Devil’ Pliers 


Help Keep Farm Machinery 
In Good Working Order 


OU will find a great 

many uses for this 
husky pair of slip joint 
pliers, whether for 
making minor repairs 
and adjustments, or 
for emergency use 
when a good tool will 
save you the day. 


Designed with curved low- 
er jaw to grip firmly. Wire 
cutter and screw driver 
make it an _ ideal, all- 
around tool. Handles fit 
the hand without pinching. 
Beautifully nickel-plated. 
Insured for two years’ 
hard service. 


Style No. 1226—7-inch, at hardware dealers or us, 
$1.30 a pair. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc., 
Manufacturers of ‘Red Devil” Tools 
Dept, F.J., 261 Broadway, New York, N.Y. | 

Be s the pli 

stamped’ "Red Devil! 
The price is small—the sat- 
RA isfaction great ! 


The ‘‘Red Devil’’ farm 


n 4n® tool booklet shows the tools 
to make your repair jobs 
Pp easier—send for it, it’s free. 


**Red Devil’’ Glass Cutters—the 
glaziers’ standard tools o the 

“It’s all in the wheel.”’ Made in 40 
styles. No. 024 shown here, 20c. 


INVENTO "desiring to secure patents should send 
for our free Guide Book ‘“‘How to Get 


Your Patent.” Randolph & Co., Dept. 460, Washington, D. C. 


At your service day or night, 
Radiator Neverleak will find 
all leaks anywhere in cooling system and 
stop them permanently in from 5 to 10 
minutes. 

Simply pour contents of a 75c can of 
Radiator Neverleak into the water in 
your radiator. That is all that is neces- 

And it is absolutely guaranteed 
not to clogor injure the cooling system 
in any way. 

Radiator Neverleak should be put in 

new radiators. It will add years to 
their life by preventing rust 
and scale from forming. 

_ Just try it! If it is not en- 
tirely satisfactory in every way, 
we refund your money. 

Write for free “Secret 

Service” booklet. 


369 Ellicott St. 
Bufalo, N. Y. 


| eyes within a radius 


NEVER 


Don’t Cry after the Fire! 
By Werner P. Meyer 


AST summer, on a hot August evening, 

a farmer in Eastern Wisconsin had 

just hauled in the last load of hay, 
unhitched the team, milked the cows and 
gone to bed. The characteristic silence of 
the farm hung over the homestead until 
half an hour after the family had retired. 
Yet within forty-five minutes, hundreds 
of motor cars were 
lined up along the 
country road. All 


of twenty miles 
were centered on 
this farm. The 
buildings were on 
fire and within an- 
other hour the 
year’s crops and all 
the 4 were 
nothing but a 
smouldering pile of 
charcoal. 

Public opinion 
traced the fire to a 
lighted cigarette 
left by strangers 
seen on the prem- 
ises during the day. 
And thus another 
home had been ruined on account of care- 
lessness. Smoking around farm buildings 
is just one of many causes which annually 
help to destroy $50,000,000 worth of farm 
property. 

October a Bad Month for Fires 


August, September and October are the 
months of farm fires. In August, the 
newly hauled in hay or grain often causes 
fire by spontaneous combustion. De- 
struction by lightning is also heavier in 
August. Tourists and campers usually 
pick late August and September for their 


.trips, and very frequently are to be 


blamed for forest fires. In October, 
people begin setting up stoves; defective 
chimneys and dry roofs cause trouble. 

The first step in the prevention of fires 
is to safeguard against these chief causes. 
If you keep tramps and cigarette-smoking 
visitors off the place, provide proper 
ventilation in the hayloft, put up iaktainn 
rods, look out for overheated stoves and 
chimneys, and don’t allow tourist brigands 
to start anything in your woods, you can 
feel fairly safe. 

Nevertheless, any additional fire pro- 
tection possible should be used. Every 
farm can not be equipped with a modern 
fire engine, but there is some equipment 
which every farmer can afford. 

First of all, there are chemical fire ex- 
tinguishers. Although these are not 
cheap enough to be classed as playthings, 
they are much cheaper than a new barn, 
silo and farm machinery. 


Forest fires are often caused by tourists 


There are also water-tanks, one’ of 
which is present on almost every f 
and several smaller ones distributed over 
the barnyard and buildings provide g 
good safety measure. If you do not haye 
metal tanks, three or four vinegar barrels 
can be had almost for the asking. Ip 
making use of tanks and barrels, buck. 
ets should always 
be attached to 
them, and a striet 
rule should be that 
these buckets are 
not to be used ex. 
cept in case of fire; 
otherwise they are 
likely to be down 
in the vegetable 
garden when the 
fire breaks out in 
the barn or chicken 
house. On man 
big dairy and 
farms, a large tank 
is usually located 
on the highest place 
on the farmstead, 
Where this is the 
case, it is wise toin- 
stall a few hydrants 
in several places and supply hose for 
each of them. 

Many localities have established rural 
fire-fighting units. Where the roads are 
at all favorable, this co-operative prd- 
tective measure will save thousands of 
dollars. A motor fire truck is usually 
kept in a centralized engine house, and 
when a dre breaks out the neighbors speed 
to the scene in motor cars. One of these 
trucks will put out fires that have good 
headway, and save the buildings that 
have not caught fire. Centralized water- 
tanks on high places are a help to the 
volunteer engine force. 


Ten Fire Don’ts”’ 


In addition to these safety measures, the 
following Don’ts should be observed on 
every farm: 

Don’t use gasoline carelessly, or inside the 
main buildings. Handle it in the open air. 
Machine sheds and garages should have 
concrete floors. 

Don’t allow children to play with matches 
or fire. 

Don’t leave bonfires or open fireplaces 
unwatched. 

Don’t use a stove unless it has proper 
brick or metal protection underneath. 

Don’t neglect an unsafe chimney. 

Don’t pile coal or wood against a furnace 
wall or near it. 


Don’t bank houses with leaves or straw, 
unless these are entirely covered with earth. 


Continued on page 103 


This storage tank, located on top of a big hill on an Iowa farm, furnishes 


water for fighting fire 
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Stretches five 
rm, 
over 
ea 
lave 
length! 
In 
vays 
to 
trict 
ht Why live, elastic rubber 
are 
fre gives “U.S.” Boots 
own lo 
nger wear 
the 
a UT a strip of rubber half an inch 
wide from a ‘“‘U. S.’”’ Boot—ana 
ank you’d find it would stretch five times 
ie its length without breaking. 
re Into U. S. Boots is put rubber as 
live as an elastic band. 
rs: Here’s why this rubber means longer _ 
wear. 
= Every step you take, your boots bend bea ¥ 
and wrinkle. Thousands of times each 
lly day—the same strains in the same spots. . 
= It’s these strains that make ordinary a 
ese rubber crack and break. ee 
- The live, tough rubber of U.S. Boots _ ae 
- has the flexibility to stand constant Pat 
bending. It stays strong and pliable— ) 
resists strain and prevents breaking. 
the Anchored in this solid rubber is layer 
on on layer of tough fabric reinforcements. 
‘ In the places where the hard strains 
ai. come there are from 7 to 11 separate 
” plies of rubber and fabric in U.S. Boots. 
hes Reinforcements that give rugged strength— 
rubber that stays tough and resisting—these 
ee: are the reasons why U. S. Boots mean longer 
sa wear and better service. 
If you’re not wearing U. S. now—ask for a 
pair next time. Get the longest wear a boot 
us can give you. 
7, You’ll find every type of footwear in the 
th. big U. S. line. There’s the “U. S.”” Walrus— 
the famous all-rubber overshoe; the lace 
5 Bootee, a rubber workshoe for spring and 
fall; U. S. Rubbers and Arctics—all styles and 
sizes for the whole family. Look for the “‘U.S.” 
trademark whenever you buy. 
United States Rubber Company 
= 
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Saves Dollars 


Don’t discard it. Mend it 
with Tirro, the new water- 
proofed mending tape. 
Mends broken crockery, 
torn sheet music, torn 
clothing, broken tool 
handles, baby’stoys. For 
the home, garage—and 
everywhere. 15c 25c 


50c. Ask your druggist. 
© B&B 1922 
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Mail This for Free Strip F.J. 10-23 
BAUER & BLACK, 2500 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ata saving of 


a Write today for beautiful 

| book describing the OLSO 
patented process by which 
we reclaim the materials in 


Your OLD RUGS 
Carpets and Clothing 


Y First, we wash, 
; picker, card, comb and 
bleach yourmaterial, and 
ee then spin, dye, and weave 
: it into lovely, new, seamless; 
reversible rugs—any color you want, any 
size—firmly woven rugs that rival the high- 
grade Wiltons and Axminsters, and will stand 
the hardest kind of wear. In use in over one 
homes. big gu - 
le e ‘ou for your material if not sa . 
Bvery order completed in ONE WEEK 


FREE BOOK !2.Golors 


cel post from all states. Don’ delay! You can still 
order at the lowest prices in years. A 

Olson 36 Laflin St., Chicago 


“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers re 15 and 
20 years’ service. Gu fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you al] 
in- een profits, 
Ask for Book 
No. 161. 


OW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 


Samples & | 
Rooting Book 


Ill., dedicated to the soldiers anc 
sailors of the World War, has effaced 
the corporation lines of the town, and now 
the community numbers 2,000 instead of 
700. The social limits of the town have 
| been moved out to embrace the country. 
_ All are citizens of the community and are 
_ working together for the good and uplift of 
| the community. 
| It was in March, 1918, that a number of 
| citizens of the community of Brimfield met 
| afid decided that a community building was 
j absolutely necessary. A stock company 
| was formed and was promptly incorporated 
| with $10,000 capital mock. Of the seven 
| directors elected, two were farmers and the 
rest were business men of the town. The 
building committee found that a desirable 
building could not be built for $10,000, so 
the capital stock was raised to $20,000. 
The Brimfield Community Company is 


Th community building at Brieafield, 


What a Community Building Will Do 


By George F. Paul 


auditorium. The stage is commodious and 
well placed. This floor, with the baleony 
above it, has a seating capacity of about 
2,000 people. To the right of the entranes 
is a large homelike room that will be uged 
for the committee meetings and similar 
gatherings. 

The building is being/rented to various 
organizations, and the money obtained ig 
being used in maintaining the building and 
buying new equipment. At present, roller- 
skating is being indulged in in the basement 
and good moving pictures are given three or 
four nights a week in the auditorium. The 


high school and town basketball teams play} 


their games here. A weekly dance is one of 
the regular features. 

With the wide ownership of automobiles 
by country people, ordinary distances have 
been done away with. It 1s so easy to run 
twenty miles in an automobile after sup 
that many of the farmers near Brimfield 


not a monty-making concern; it is a com- 
munity-building company and will pay its 
dividends in better citizens. The stock, 
therefore, was divided into shares of $25 
and was sold to citizens of the community, 
no shareholder being allowed to buy more 
than ten shares. At present the stock- 
holders number 250 men and women. Much 
of the stock has been bought by country 
people. 
he idea seems to have developed gradu- 
ally in the community that this building 
would be the best kind of a memorial to the 
war service men. Not only could it be en- 
joyed by those who returned from the war, 
ut it could be used continually to build up 
the community spirit of the people, and 
especially of the young people. 

The building committee first determined 
for what purposes the building should be 
used, and then tried to have plans developed 
to embody these purposes. Land was 
bought in a central location and on a 
corner, with space at one side of the build- 
ing for an outdoor playground and for a 
tennis court. 

Although the building is only about a 
story and a half high, yet it has practically 
all the advantages of a two-story building. 
The basement, or lower floor, is entirely 
floored with cement, and -has light from 
plenty of windows. At one side a bowling- 
alley has been provided. There are two 
heating plants, one in each end of the 
building, and all the walls have been water- 
proofed to insure dryness, Elaborate pro- 
vision has been made for serving community 
suppers. Ranges have been installed for 
cooking, wide tables and plenty of pantry 
room have been provided, and everything 
is done to make the matter of serving a large 
— a comparatively simple affair. 
Dishes and table linen have been purchased, 
so that it will not be necessary for these to 
be brought from individual homes. 

The upstairs is devoted mainly to a large 


‘ The convenient community building at Brimfield ; 


Photo, American Lumberman 


used to go to the larger towns for their 
amusements. They lost contact with local 
affairs. They spent their money at a dis 
tance. Now these men feel that there is 
just as good talent at home and that just as 
good a time can be had by the citizens get- 
ting together as when they run off twenty 
miles or so to a larger place. That is how 
the community house is proving a remark- 
able influence in making a genuine com- 
munity, 

Furthermore, the new building is in @ 
way an addition to Brimfield’s school 
building. The old schoolhouse was ereeted 
more than forty years ago, and although it 
is far too good a structure to tear down, yet 
at the same time it is far from being up @ 
date. In the new community house the 
boys and girls of Brimfield have their 
gymnasium and a place to play their games 
after school. 

So active a part is the new building play 
ing in the life of the entire community that 
no one in Brimfield, or for five miles aro 
quite understands how the neighborh 
got along so many years without just sucha 
popular center. 


to meet me at the ball, and now 


ball has started and she’s not here yet 
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This Book is Now Saving Millions 
of Dollars for the American People 


The opportunity is now yours to Save 
Money on nearly everything you buy—for 
the Farm, the Home and the Family. 


You have a copy of this book—or a 
neighbor has one. Because into every state, 
mito every city, into every county all over 
America the Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Catalogue has gone, bringing its opportu- 
nity for money saving this Fall. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. Is Working 
Constantly to Keep Prices Down 


Over Forty Million dollars’ worth of 
Merchandise has been bought and manu- 
fattured especially for this Catalogue, 

ight when prices were the lowest— 
Mticles of steel were manufactured when 
eel prices were down, leather goods when 

Prices were low. 


Our buyers have actually searched the 
Mportant markets of the world in their 

ination to secure these bargains for 
Wi—to help hold prices down, to make 
Your savings larger. 


Are You Using This Book? 


Are you taking full advantage of your 
Rohey-saving opportunity? Is your family 
bying from this book? 


You can save many dollars this season if 
you use this Catalogue, if you buy from 
it regularly, if you study this book and see 
for yourself the saving it brings to you. 


Ward Quality — and low prices 


Never, in over fifty years, have we inten- 
tionally sacrificed quality to make a low 
price. We offer no price baits on unservice- 
able merchandise. 


It is our policy to sell only goods of Ward 
Quality—the kind of goods that stand in- 
spection and use. So a low price at Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. is always a low price on 
reliable goods of standard quality. 


We believe it takes both standard quality 
and low price to make a bargain. And 
every bargain we offer is a reliable, service- 
able article that will give you entire satis- 
faction. 


Begin today saving money by using this 
book. Begin today sending all your orders 
to Ward’s—where your patronage is always 
appreciated, where for over fifty years every 
customer always been given a square 
deal. 


MONTGOMERY WARD @® CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PAUL 
PORTLAND, FORT WORTH 


Your Order will be Shipped 
in Less than 48 Hours 


Our new perfected system of 
filling ordersisnowoverayearold. 


And our records prove that 
during the past year nearly all 
orders were shipped in less than 
48 hours. 


48 hour service is our promise 
to you. But we do better than 
our promise—because a large 
percentage of our orders are ac- 
tually shipped within 24 hours. 


So you can order from Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. and feel 
sure that nearly every time your 
order will be shipped in less than 
48 hours, and frequently within 
24 hours, 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Montgomery Ward 
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Whatever may be the outcome of the \@r 


year now opening in the Kentucky 
tobacco country, it is undeniable that 


the first two yearsiof the Burley Tobacco Pool have been years of 
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Two Years of the Burley Pool 


By J. Sherman Porter 


30) : As a commodity pool of the purest 


Sapiro or California type, non. 
non-profit, long-term, penalty-contract, 


it deserves the closest study of Our Folks interested in co-operatiye 


spectacular success. The accomplishments of the pool have been selling. For many to whom “‘Burley”’ is only a name, we may say 


so rapid, the change in the condition of members so striking, the 
job has been so workmanlike and on so large a scale, that we know 
no co-operative achievement in America that compares with it. 


reads the “‘short and simple 

annals of the poor’ to- 
bacco grower to bebeve that 
such a transformation as has 
taken place in the life and 
business of a people within two 
short years could be possible. 
The simple fact is that the 


I: is difficult for one who 


best “propaganda” for co- 
operative marketing the 
truth about its operations, and 
particularly is this true of the 
co-operative marketing of Burley tobacco. 


The Old Story—Low Prices 


The Burley co-operative probably would not 
have been organized but for the slump in 
prices of the 1920 crop. The 1919 crop, and 
those of the three previous years, had brought 
good prices. The Excess Profits Tax was 
then in existence, and the manufacturers 
figured that they would “rather give it to the 
growers than to the Government,” since 
“giving it to the growers” would stimulate 
production, It did that very thing; but 
thousands of acres of the 1920 crop were so 
damaged by wildfire and rust and other 
tobacco plagues that they never were cut, 
and the crop, when harvested, proved to be 
millions of pounds lighter than the crop of 
1919, for which the growers had received an 
average of $38.50 a hundred pounds. When 
the market opened for the 1920 season at 
around 10 cents a pound, there were near- 
riots in many sections of the Burley district, 
and the indignant growers forced the closing 
of the warehouses for a period of ten days. 
They accomplished nothing, however, by the 
closing, as they were undble to agree on any 
method of financing to hold the crop off the 
market, and the slaughter was resumed. 


After the sale of the 1920 crop had been concluded, when all the 
“sheep had been sheared” and all the “lambs led to the slaughter,” 
the movement to organize the tobacco producers was started. 


Profits of Speculation 


The purpose of the new organization was declared to be to stabilize 
prices for tobacco, to eliminate speculation, to get rid of the “‘pin- 
hooker.” This is the fellow who “toils not, neither does he spin,” 
but who hangs around a tobacco market to take advantage of the 
grower who wants to sell quickly and get back home, and who 
does not want to undergo the overnight wait, or maybe the wait 
for two or three nights, before his tobacco can be offered and sold 


An old-time ‘‘loose-leaf” warehouse under the auction 
__ system; tobacco only half-graded 


A typical ‘‘glut”” under the old dumping system; a half-mile 
line of wagons waiting for the next sale, sometimes several days 


The Burley people believe that women 

as well as men should be actively 

interested in the organization, and have 

a department of social service under 
Miss Verna Elsinger, above 


that this tobacco is a special light grade used formerly for chey. 
ing, but at the present time more largely for cigarettes and pipe 
mixtures. It is about a fifth of the total tobacco crop, 


on a crowded and glutted 
warehouse market. 

One instance of this speculg. 
tion, which came to the per. 
sonal knowledge of the writer, 
took place in Central Kentucky 
during the sale of the 199 
crop. A warechouseman, a 
friend of the growers, too, 
thought tobacco was selli 
too low and that the fellow 
who bought some of it and 
held it for a short time would 
get a good rettrn for his money. This man 
bought and had redried, so that it would 
keep indefinitely, a million pounds of the 
lowest grades. Some of it cost him $1 a 
hundred pounds, some of it $5 a hundred. 
He kept it three months. Redrying, storage, 
insurance and all other costs had totaled % 
a hundred pounds. He sold that tobacco for 
$15 to $25 a hundred pounds, receiving for it 
around $175,000, a pretty fair return on an 
investment of $60,000 for ninety days. And 
this man, in buying the tobacco, had madea 
bid for it higher than that offered by the 
manufacturer. Three months later the manm- 
facturer, finding himself short of that kind of 
tobacco and his purchases on the open market 
not sufficient for his needs, paid to the spect- 
lator a profit of $115,000. Why should the 
grower lose all that money? was the question 
in the minds of many who knew of it, and 
the result was an effort to devise a plan by 
which speculation would be mirfimized, if not 
eliminated. 

The tobacco growers were in many cases 
actually suffering for the necessities of life 
Tobacco growers are no more provident than 
other folk, and the rich years of the World 
War had not resulted in any wide-spread 
saving on the part of the growers, save 4 
few who bought farms at high prices on the 


* 


assurance of continued high prices for tobacco, only to have to give 
up the property in 1921, because they could not make the second 
payment on it, or even pay the taxes and interest on the loan. 
Mariy a “flivver” bought in 1919 had to be surrendered in 192, 


after the sale of the 1920 crop. Banks had to borrow from thei 
city correspondents, merchants could not pay the banks, becaui 


the growers could not pay the merchants what they owed. 
The Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative Association 
handled two crops of tobacco for its members. The crop of B 1 
was the first marketed co-operatively. Previous to that tm 
Burley tobacco had been sold on a “dumping” market; growe® 
all brought their tobacco to market and “dumped”’ it, each man 


Continued on page 78 


acre warehouse in Lexington in 1923; 
_..tobacco in. hogsheads, mostly already sol 
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LOOK FOR THE RED BALL 


Right Boots for the Job 


Boots for work—boots for play—boots for mud or 
water—slushorsnow—boots that are alwayscomfortable. 


selling Wool Boots and Socks, also Rubber 
it and Shoes and Arctics, that keep your feet 


isan warm as well as dry. ; 

<p “Ball-Band” (Red Ball) Rubber and Janes 
nde Woolen Footwear is made in as many : ; 
ed different styles as there are kinds of work ae 
and weather. 


Goto thestore that carries “Ball-Band” 


made . 
by the and look at the assortment. You will . 
kind surely find different kinds to fill your & 
yer Various needs. 
the 
juestion 
it, a We make nothing but footwear— , + 
and we know how. 

“A ile Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing Company ! 
eer 307 Water Street Mishawaka, Indiana 
pre “The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 


Heel and Tap 
Heavy Dall 
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This 7-room house in 1922 cost 
$2721. Today’s price, $2356. 


200 Home Plans Shows 


galows, country homes, etc. 


farm buildings. 


sale prices. 


Let Give You Wholesale 
Prices on Your Building! 


Write Us Today! We Quote Freight Paid to Your Station 


Note the buildings and prices listed here! Then compare them 
for quality of material and cost with what you would have to pay any- 
where else. You can save $200 to $2000 by buying from Gordon-Van Tine. 

Typical Gordon-Van Tine Values Ask any of our 200,000 customers! 


If thesedonot suit your needs Your Dollar Buys Most Here 


there are hundreds of others in 
our Free Books. 
Real bargain in a gambrel-roof 
In terms of corn, wheat or other 
for specifications. farm produce you can get more for what you 
spend at Gordon-Van Tine’s than from any 
other building material concern in the country. 
In 1922 this We trade even! Owning our own mills, ship- 
Barn would ping lumber by the trainload, doing business 
you 
$966. on an immense scale, we can and do give 
\ Now $825 values such as you can get nowhere else. 


Write Us Before You Build 


pin, this justice to yourself, you should 
nant ese find out just what Gordon-Van Tine can do 

Now $141. for you. Whether it is a new house, barn, a 
NN repair job, a few rolls of roofing or a gallon 


of paint, get our prices first! 


We sell a whole house or any part 
of ahouse. Ready-Cut or in yard lengths, as 
you wish. Everything highest quality guar- 
anteed. Tell us what you are going to build 
Get our wholesale, freight-paid prices for 
your fall building. 


Modern, sci- 
entific type. 

rge, low win- 
dows, hinged at 
top, admit sun- 
shine to floor. 
pper win- 
dows light feed- 
i at 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Roof of best slate-surfaced, 
fire-resistant roofing. A won- 
derful value. 


Coupon! = Name 


Send for Free Books 


plens, specifications 3 to 10 room bun- 


Barn Book—654 sizes and kinds of 
barns, hog and poultry houses and other 


Building Material Catalog—Every- 
= thing for building or repairing at whole- 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Office: Davenport, Iowa Week. 


This famous Gothic Roof Barn sold for 
$1862 in 1922. Today’s price, $1503, 


photos, 


i 


5,000 Building Material 
Bargains 


Immense stocks of everything in our 
building material catalog; wholesale 
prices! 

Lumber Doors Bathroom and 
Shingles Roofing Plumbing Supplies 
La’ reens Paints 

Flooring Garages Varnish 

Windows Furnaces Hot-Bed Sash, etc. 


Typical Gordon-Van Tine Values 


Just a few of the thousands of bargains 
we offer. Your neighbor is saving by buy- 
ing here. Why don’t you? : 


Clear White Pine 5 X Panel 
Door 


The Standard 
Door of Amer- 
ica. Finest man- 
ufacture, lum- 
ber ‘*A’’ quality 
white pine.Size, 5 
2-6 x 6-6—1%- 
inch thick. 
A Special Gor- 
don-Van Tine 
Bargain. 


$4.74 


Gordon-Van Tine 
Quality Paint 

Goes further, lasts longer. 

Special kinds for every pur- 

pose. Highest quality house $9 


81 Per 
paint, all colors . . = Gallon 
Jap-a-Top Slate-Surfaced 
Roofing 

Green or red; 
85 Ibs. to roll. 
Complete with 


nails and ce- 
ment. Fire-re- 
sisting;guaran- 
teed 15 years. 
Other grades 
lower prices. 


ara $2.05 per 
Garages $90 and Up 


Lumber ready-cut, bundled 
and marked. ne to build. 
Make big savings by putting 
up your own garage. 


1922 this Cm — 
ranary wou 
cost you $240.50. “4 T iy ut Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
In 1922 this Hog House Now $196 ear ‘ Address Desk R39 at Office nearest you 
wou! ve cost you — 
$424 ay a Eo Send me Free Books. I expect to 
ue.Ready-framed; and 
Now $312 8-ft. for 
corn; 2forsm rain j 
This h ides both air t yer 
Mail This | 
—plen 


Address 
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called—that type of story- 
and-a-half house, with a 
brel roof and plenty of dormer win- 
sa Very quaint and pleasing are such 
homes, provided the roof-lines are properly 
designed; but very ugly indeed, when the 
mof-angle is too square. So, let me give 
3 word of warning, right here: Be sure 
that the lower pitch of the roof isn’t steeper 
than eighteen inches in a foot; and that the 
upper pitch isn’t flatter than seven inches 
in a foot. 

Many builders will try to get an extra 
big second-story; they'll get it, all right, 
but they’ll ruin the looks of the house. 
However, if you keep within these pitches, 
it is easy to have a most pleasing home 
outwardly, and a very comfortable and 
convenient one inwardly. 

Perhaps you are a bride-elect, looking 
joyously forward to the building of the 
tiniest and daintiest little four-room love- 
nest; very well, here’s a Dutch-Colonial 
home that will just suit you—No. 1121. 
The kitchen is arranged and equipped to suit 
the most particular young housekeeper; .a 


No. 1121, for Newlyweds 


Di COLONIAL” it is 


=— 


KITCHEN 
iR 
LIVING 
ROOM 


BED RM. 
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sink, with double drain-boards, under the 
window; a large cupboard at one side; a 
lace for the range (R), and even a place 
or the oil-stove (QO). 
The breakfast nook is not actually in the 


No. 1070, for Small Family 


KITCHEN 


ROOM 
19° 


kitchen, but it is only a step away; dainty 
guest-meals mays be served here, without 
the mortification of having to invite the 
visitor into a more or less hot and odorous 
kitchen. 

The entry serves as a place for hubby to 
hang his dusty jumper or dripping slicker; 
a little wash-basin may be installed here, 
if desired. 

There is, as you see, a good-sized living- 
room; two comfortable bedrooms, with 
bath; and a cellar to hold the ong fur- 
nace. Probably you'll build the house of 
a though any other material may be 


But maybe you are a young married 
woman, with several small children. They'll 
be growing into big boys and girls, before 


Char the Dutch Colonial 


you realize it. A four-room cottage 

will be all too small, in-a year or two. 

Very well; here’s a larger home—No. 

1070. It has very much the same features 

as the smaller house, but there is a third 

bedroom upstairs and a den on the first 
floor. — 

Hubby will find this den a great comfort 
when he wants to work over his farm books, 
or interview a business caller; the living- 
room will be all too noisy for such things, if 
your children happens to be anything like 
mine. 

The house is supposed to be built of 
hollow tile, stuccoed; it might, of course, be 
built of brick, or of frame. 

Finally, here’s a house for the more ma- 
ture house-wife, with a family of high school 
boys and girls, The plan number is 1154. 
Surely, you couldn’t ask a better home than 
this—could you, my dear lady? 

Note the big porch, and the fireplaces in 
living-room and office. This office can be 
used as a spare bedroom, for there is a 
wash-room and bath next door. There are 
four bedrooms and a sleeping porch 
upstairs. 

Editor’s Note: We can furnish workin 
lue-prints of any of thesé homes, for $ 
each. Write to Farmhouse Editor, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia; enclose $2, and 
give the plan number of the house you 
want. The numbers are: 1121 for the very 


No. 1154, for the Big Family 


t 
Roomy and convenient 


LiViING RA 
pas 


Second floor 


small house; 1070 for the medium size; 1154 


for the largest one. Allow ten days or so 
for blue-prints to reach you before writing 
us. We do not furnish material lists nor 
specifications, because your local builder 
can write these to suit any sort of material 
you prefer. Neither can we make — 
in the plans. Small changes can easily 
made by the carpenter.] 


. 
t 
a 
Wie 
Neat and comfortable & “ay 
First floor PORCH 
| BED BED RM i 
eal? | 


Throttling Governor ENGINE 
Is sold DIRECT from FACTORY 
to YOU on 90 Days Trial 


Here’s the engine that has revolutionized power 
on the farm—makes every job easy and cheap. 
Low priced—in all sizes, 2 to 25 H-P. Simple to 
operate and free from usual engine troubles. 
Over 100,000 WITTE Engines in use today. 
Burns KEROSENE, GASOLINE, 
DISTILLATE or GAS 
Delivers power far in excess of rating on the 
cheapest fuels. Built to burn any fuel—no 
attachments necessary. Practically no carbon 
and equipped with the famous WICO Magneto. 


Write Today for my FREE BOOK 


Investigate this engine now. Write for my 
Big, Free, Illustrated Engine Book and details 
of amazing 90-Day TRIAL Offer. No obligation. 
ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1624 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS’ CITY, MO. 
1624 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Steel Wheels 


any wagon good as new. Low 
down—easy to load. No repairs. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


, R. M. DeLap, R. R. No. 3, 
GET iT FROM Norris City, tilinois, says: 
i 


yr “Saved at Least 
20c a Rod.” 


Cut your own fence costs 
to the bone b baying Ses 
= fromus at Lowest Factory ces. 
We Pay the Freight. 
Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 


. Dept 241 MUNCIE IND. 
KITSELMAN Fence Manufacturers. 


Fix it with 


BERNARD 
ae PLIERS 


<4 
Gas 
= Range 
balks, or leaks, or acts cantankerous, 
a pair of Bernards quickly restores it 
to normalcy. Bernards are handy 
things to have around. They doa hun- 
dred jobs, and do them all perfectly. 
They grip tenaciously and cut cleanly. 
Insist on Bernards. 

Booklet “‘F” Free on Request 


BERNARD @ 
PLIERS. 


-SCHOLLHORN CO. 
NEW HAVEN.CONN CUTTER 


When the 


Expert Farm Shop Work | 


Staple Puller from File 


GOOD staple puller can be made from 
an old file, if the file is quite heavy. 

A rasp will do as well. 
The temper of the file is drawn, so it 


will not be so brittle and then the handle 
end of the file is bent as shown in the draw- 
ing. The point is made quite sharp so it 
will ev be forced under the head of the 
staple. 

y tapping lightly with the hammer at 
A the point of the puller, B, may be forced 
under the head of the most obstinate 
staple. R. E. D. 


“Saved Me $50” 


“Made me more money than it would 
take to pay my subscription to The Farm 
Journal the rest of my life,” is what 
George Meyers, Ohio, 
says of a device he 
saw in The Farm 
Journal when he was 
about ten years old. 
“The device was for 
tying corn shocks. 
We tried everything, 
but the shocks al- 


When we saw the 
device in your paper 
we made one for 
father, and he al- 
ways used it, and 
after I grew up my brothers and I used it. 
I am now thirty-six years old and I made 
another one today, and it works as good 
today as the one I made first. I am 
satisfied that one saved me at least $50, 
as any farmer knows what a twisted shock 
of corn will do.” 

Above is a diagram of the device shown 
in October Farm Journal, 1897. It is made 
of tough wood, two inches wide, one or 
two inches thick, and about. a foot long. 
Put the rope through hole at A and tie. 
Put rope around shock and pass through 
slit at C, then around the end at D, again 
through C, and the tie is complete. 


To Fasten a Wood Screw; 


The illustrations show two helps which 
are simple to apply to wood screws. » The 
first of these is a way to hold a wood 
screw fast, when it is tightened down in 
wood, under which conditions, the usual 
practise of prick punching the head, as 
in metal, is not available. 

Use an ordinary staple such as is used 
to“ hold fencing wire or matting, which 
will span the head of the screw and drive 
this down with the points lengthwise of 
the slot and the staple head filling the 
slot. This makes a neat job and the 
screw is secured against backing out. 


ways pulled crooked. . 


The second- suggestion is that of remoy- 
ing a screw where one of the lips of the 
slot has been broken off with the screw. 
driver. Hold a bar solidly against one 
side of the screw-driver to force the blade 
against the remaining side of the slot and 
turn both tools jointly. The screw will 
back out readilv, we when far enou 
out of the slot, the pliers can then grip t. 
head. G. L, . 


Ear Corn Self-Feeder 


The two sketches which follow show how 
to make an ear corn self-feeder for swine, 
The feeder consists of a bin set on a plat- 
form. A cover shelters the bin, and an 
accelerator inside forces the ears to the 
sides, within reach of the swine. 

On all four sides there are adjustable 
slides which can be raised by turning wing- 
nuts. There is a door in the roof, for 


filling. The bin is built by nailing plain 
boards to the frame. The frame is of 
2 x 4-inch material, runners of 4 x 4-inch 
fir, and floor-of 2-inch material. 

Bill of material is as follows: 


1 piece No. 1 fir for runners, 4 x 4 inches, 14 
feet long. 

3 pieces No. 1 fir for floor, 2 x 12 inches, 10 
feet long. 

1 piece No. 1 y.p. for trough front, 2 x 4 
inches, 10 feet long. 

1 piece No. 1 y.p. for trough front, 2 x 4 
inches, 12 feet long. 

4 pieces No. 1 w.p. for framing, 2 x 4 inches; 
16 feet long. ' 

3 pieces No. 2 w.p. shiplap, 1 x 10 inches, #@ 
feet long. 

3 pieces No. 2 w.p. for corner cleats and slides, 
1 x 4 inches, 16 feet long. 

6 pieces No. 2 w.p. for siding, 1 x 6 inches, 14 
feet long. 

2 pieces No. 2 w.p. board for slides and base; 
1 x 12 inches, 14 feet long. 

2 pieces com. strips, 1 x 12 inches, 12 feet long. 

1 piece w.p. strip, 1 x 144 inches, 10 feet long. 

1 piece w.p. strip, 114 x 2 inches, 10 feet long. 

5 pounds 8d nails. 

3 pounds 16d nails. ; 

2 six-inch strap hinges. 

10 bolts, 34 x 334 inches, with winged nuts and 


washers. 


1 quart ready mixed paint. 
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“Warm -Air Heating Gives Me More Comfort 


for Less Money” 


The Fox Furnace Co., Sweet Water, Nebraska 
Elyria, Ohio Aug. 1, 1923 

Gentlemen :—I want to tell you how pleased I am with the results 
I am getting from my Sunbeam Pipeless Furnace. To put it in a few 
words, Sunbeam Warm-Air Heating gives me more comfort for 
less money. 


My Sunbeam Pipeless Furnace was installed in the fall of 1922 by 
your local dealers, the A. V. Hiava Hardware Company, and last winter 
it showed me what real winter comfort is. Instead of half a dozen 
temperatures in different parts of the house, the Sunbeam kept the 
same even heat in every room and it was a more comfortable kind of 
heat. The air was never dry nor stuffy. 


The Sunbeam saves me money because it saves fuel. With only.one fire 
to feed instead of two or three stoves, I find that my coal pile lasts longer. 


Very truly yours, 


Sunbeam Pipeless Heating Will Do the Same for You 

Car YOU afford to heat with stoveswhen us help you by sending our new booklet; 
Sunbeam Pipeless Heating will give you ‘June Weather Made to Order.” It tells 
more comfort for less money—just asit how Sunbeam Pipeless Heating gives per- 
has done for Mr. Johnson and thousandsof fect heat under perfect control; how it 
other enthusiastic Sunbeam Furnace users insures winter health and comfort; how it 
all over the country? Now is the time to saves money, time and floor space in the 
settle next winter’s heating problem. Let home. Write for your copy—it’s free. 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
Boston Atlanta Cleveland Chicago Denver San Francisco 


Of Interest to Dealers: We welcome correspondence with 
a better, broader heating service and to build a permanent, 


growing business. The Sunbeam Proposition Book gives 
our | complete dealer plan in detail. Write for a copy. 


Mig 


EATING 


/ 
established dealers who are seeking an opportunity to render 


Copyrighted 1923 by 
The Fox Furnace Ez 
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Now. itis easy to own { $9.50 more f.o0.b. 
one of these dependa- | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ble, 
nes. ew van 
odel — Twin cylinder 5| 24; 5%, 5 and 7 
H-P and 7 Easy to | models, 
operate. Better built th hout tod 


Cash or ow Terms, 
FREE 
F 


Desk S20C, 


AUTO FINISHES 


Keep your car looking 
new at lowest cost. Ten 
smart-looking colors. 
Quick drying—long wear- 
ing—water-proo 
Black, quart, . . $1.45 
One gallon, . . . 5.00 


Ask your dealer, 
or write us for 
color card, 


Louisvitie Varnish Co. 
Incorporated 


¥ ' Write today for free in- 
A struction book and Record 
of Invention blank. Send 


sketch or model for per- 
sonal opinion. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered t- 
ent Lawyer, 343 Security Savings & Com’! Bank wide.» 
directl; Washi D. 


* free trial — then, if 
. only $7.60 and a few 


MELOTTE BABSON, 
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Buying a Two-Horse Wagon 
By Edgar P. Allen 


UYING a two-horse farm wagon 

seems a simple enough operation 

and, grant sufficient cash or 
credit, the average purchaser has little 
difficulty in getting what he wants. Yet 
how many farmers realize that in this 
single item of universal utility he has a 
choice of more than 700 kinds of two- 
horse farm wagons? 

Almost every one of these wagons 
differs from all the others in minor and 
comparatively unimportant items of di- 
mension, a variation of only afew inches 
or fractions of inches in length, width and 
depth of beds, or in almost trifling differ- 
ences in the size and shape of axles, wheels 
and gears, in styles of bolster stakes, 
types of hounds and width or thickness of 
tires. 

Undoubtedly the average farmer would 
consider offhand that he was fortunate in 


sections of the country were calling for, 
the number of front and rear gears com- 
bined would be 11,114; that is, it would 
require that many styles and sizes of 
gears in stock continually to fill an order 
for one gear that might be selected from 
the unrestricted assortment catalogued. 
The wagon industry is only an example, 
As a matter of fact wagon factories have 
made real progress. Before standardizae 
tion was undertaken, eight years ago, one 
manufacturer was building farm wagons 
alone, exclusive of truck and gears, for 
two or three different tracks or treads of 
gears, three different widths of beds, six 
different lengths of common _ two-horse 
farm wagon beds exclusive of boot, rack 
and cotton beds. He made eight different 
depths of common two-horse farm wagon 
beds, exclusive of boot, rack or cotton 
beds, five different types of seats for farm 


= 


having such a lavish offering to pick 
from, and that competition among these 
numerous wagons would tend to cheapen 
the one he finally selected. But such is 
not the case. When the farmer comes to 
buy his wagon, whether he knows it or 
not, he has to pay not only for the identi- 
cal vehicle he purchases, but also his part 
in an appalling overhead in industry rep- 
resented by vast capital requirements, 
tremendous factory and storage facilities, 
multiplication of operations, unwieldy 
stocks of raw materials of many infre- 
quently used kinds, increased selling 
costs and heavier demands upon the 
retailers’ capital and carrying facilities— 
all of which unnecessary cost must be 
borne by industry in general and by each 
article sold in particular. 


Buy One Wagon Pay for More 


The farmer in buying his own wagon 
must pay a share of the charge for some 
hundreds of thousands of other wagons 
that have been made and are being stored 
somewhere awaiting the freak, finicky or 
ignorant purchasers. Or, if these wagons 
are not actually made, factories must be 
ready to turn them out, which means 
millions of dollars tied’up in idle patterns, 
machinery and other equipment. 

During one year a single plant made 
679 different styles of gears and 1,196 
different types of wheels, including sizes, 
heights and various widths of tires, and it 
is a known fact that if this manufacturer 
had attempted to make all of the sizes 
and styles of wagons that the different 


This wagon is too wide for the standard track 


wagons, two types of front hounds for 
regular farm wagon. drop tongue gear, 
and seven capacities for regular two-horse 
farm wagons. The following table shows 
the line of regular two-horse farm wagons 
as furnished the user before and after 
standardization was made effective: 
ization 4 ization ardization 
Tracks or tread of 


farm wagons...... 1 6624% 
Capacities of farm 

Distinct styles of 

hind gears........ 50 8 . 85% 
Heights of bolster 

Width of box ....... 3 1 6634.% 
Length of box...... 6 4 3314% 
Depth of box........ 8 5 374% 
Styles of seats...... 5 2 60% 
Types of front hounds 

on drop pole gear.. 2 1 50% 
Heights of wheels.... 6 3 50% 
Width and thickness 


And in spite of this progress, there #8 
still a tremendous loss in the farm wagoa 
industry indicated by the more than 
types of two-horse vehicles on the market 


1,900 Kinds of Fencing 


Until . recently the same was true of 
wire fencing, but after October 1, 192% 
the manufacture of about 1,900 different 
sized packages of fence wire will be dis- 
continued and the style of 27 manulae 
turers will be reduced from 552 to 6% 
This means a cutting out of 874% per cent 
Continued cn page 76 
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bowl. Positively cannot 
out of balance therefore can- 

not vibrate. Can't remix Auto Knit 
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After 30 Days 

of the bow! causes cream waste/ 
easy payments -- and -- the 
| wonderful Belgium Melotte Sep- 
erator is yours. ¥ | 4 roomy 
Send today for free separator book | Fond, can 
containing full description. Don't all 
buy any separator until you have those 
% ound cut ali about the Melotte and for 


Double Value Rewards 


that you can earn 


We will send you 
this handsome Dav- 
enport, finished in 
walnut, for Auto 
Knitting. only 
dozen pairs of socks. 
‘or a few more 
dozen pairs you 
can have the oth- 
er pieces in the 
suite. 


for this Amar. 
tea Vacuum 
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How I Made $1150 in 


Eleven Months 
Right in My Own Home 


Spare-time earnings made the first payment 
home. We plan to pay the test the wa, 

; how simple it is to turn spare hours into 
By Front Ung 
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New Plan That Doubles 


The Face Value Every 
Auto Knitter Pay Check! 


wat to make money at home? A most of their spare time—the Auto Knit- 

new kind of money that has double ~ ter way of enabling men and women all 

purchase value? ‘Through an amazing over the country to earn extra money, 

plan, every Auto Knitter dollar paid to _ right at home, that buys twice the com- 
ou for spare-time work is worth two. forts and pleasures of money earned any 
ou receive dollars that do double duty — other way. 


in buying the things you want. If your To thousands now Auto Knitting, this 
pay-check is for $25, we give it a $50 __ plan will be great news. To new thou- 
purchase value. sands, it will mean action at once, NOW. 


This new and unique idea is one of the | For no one who has any time to spare 
greatest forms of PROFIT SHARING _ will be willing to waste it when it can be 
ever attempted. Itis the Auto Knitter turned into double dollars. 
way of helping home workers make the 


Your spare time now worth 
twice as much 


The new plan actually doubles the or other things, in a most gratifying, 
value of every hour you can spare. double-quick way. 
You can now earn in one hour what For instance, Mrs. Steward, of Ray- 
would have required two hours for- mond, Illinois, writes: “I have made as 
merly. You can now earn the phono- many as 36 pairs of socks on my Auto 
graph you want, or the kitchen cabinet, —_ Knitter’in a day, working spare time.” 
or the sewing machine, or the furniture, = 
Under the new plan the $575.13 


FULL INFORMATION _ which Mrs. Steward says she earned in 
? FREE 14 months would actually have a pur- 
CHASE VALUE of twice that amount! 


As an Auto Knitter home worker 
you will work when you like and as 
much as you like. The amount of 
your pay check depends entirely upon 

OU as an individual worker—upon 
the amount of time you devote to 
your Auto Knitter and the skill and 
deftness which you develop. For 
every dozen pairs of socks you Auto 
Knit at home, we will pay you a 
standard fixed price. This price, now 
being paid to homeworkers, is greater 
than ever before in the history of this 
organization. 


THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., Dept. 1510 
630-638 Genesee Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

I want to turn the key to the treasure chest. You may send me FREE 
full information regarding Auto Knitting and how it turns wasted hours 
into dollars. Also all details concerning the new plan that now makes 
every Auto Knitter dollar worth two. This does not obligate me in any 
way whatever. 


We would like to send you com- 
plete details explaining Auto Knit- 
ing fully and giving particulars con- 
cerning the new double-value plan. iif 
May we? Just your name and ad- 
dress will do. No obligation. No § 
golden key that opens the wonderful OTE: The treasure is heavy. Please enclose a 2-cent stamp to cover 
treasure-chest. HE AUTO KNIT- cost of mailing to you. 
TER HOSIERY CO., Dept. rs1o, 
6 i Genesee St., Buffalo, New ! 
or 
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Ow do your 
windows 


look from 
the outside? 


O matter how trim and im- 
maculate your windows ap- 
pear inside, the passersby get an 
unfortunate impression of your 
house cleaning, if the shades are 
faded orwrinkled,cracked ortorn. 


Replace those old shades with 
spic and span new shades — and 
make sure, of course, you ask 
your retailer for 


On request we will send a copy of the lat- 
est edition of Mrs. Alice Burrell Irvine’s 
“Shade Craftand Harmonious Decoration,” 
a@ booklet invaluable in home decoration. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 


_CESHADE ROLLERS 
AND 


INDOW SHADE FABRICS 
Established 1860 


Salesmen Wanted 


Immediately 


Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North and South Dako- 
sta, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 

ew England, Kentucky and other 
southern states 


HE Farm Journal now has several 

permanent, well-paying all-the-year- 
around positions open for reliable, steady 
men in each of the states named above. 
The work is easy and most agreeable. Farm- 
ers are the finest folks on earth to deal with, 
and all our men have to do is to travel the 
eountry districts taking orders for the lowest 
—_— easiest selling and most necessary 

arm proposition in the world. 
Previous selling experience desirable, but 
not required. Applications desired only from 
honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
knowledge of farming, who are willing to be 
away from home, will work six days a week 
and not afraid of bad weather or muddy roads. 

The selling pian is new, unusual and effective. All 

men hired will be given special individual! traini: 

in the fi u an expert, before being al —— 
to travel alone. Also, there is ad 

men who make good. 

While men owning automobiles or horses and bug- 
ean cover territory more comfortably, steady, 
workers, who are willing towalk their territory 

will be paid just as much and sometimes more, and 

ir services are equally desirabie. 

Write at once, stati lifications f: 

Sales Department 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE. 


For Houses, Barns, 


Roofs, all colors. Deal direct. SAVE 


MONEY. In use 80 Years. Officially Endorsed by the 


Low prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
Brooklyn, 


Grange. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth 


he 


GRINDING 
KELLY DUPLEX “nits 
PPI made with a double set of grind- 
= ers or burrs. Have a grinding sur- 
face of just double that of most 
mills of equal size, therefore, 


Do Twice as Much 


ton seed, corn in 
A shucks, sheaf oats, or 
any kind of grain, coarse, me- 
dium or fine. Require 25% 
less power. Especially 
adapted for gasoline engines. 
Write for new catalogue, 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 323, Springfield, Ohio 
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Harvesting the Winter Stump Crop 


By Gaston Farmer 


“T have been plowing and cultivating 

the big crop of stumps on my place 
for five years now, and I can’t see that 
they are improving at all—so I’m going 
to harvest them! I have bought dynamite 
and a blasting machine and am going to 
blow them out, as you did last year.” 

Previous to this, the same neighbor had 
asked about the effectiveness and cost of 
stump blasting and I gladly gave him my 
experience. 

First, he wanted to know if stump 
blowing is expensive. I told him “Yes. 
Any method of getting rid of stumps will 
cost something. Still more expensive, 
however, is the method of. waiting for them 
to rot and thus prohibiting the use of 
improved machinery for years and years— 
machinery which would pay for itself 
and the cost of stumping many times 
over.” 


Sit a neighbor to me the other day, 


Firing with Fuses 
There are two general methods of blowing 
stumps with dynamite at the present 
time. One is by firing the charge with 
fuse and the other by an electric firing 
machine. 

The first method is most generally used 
at present and gives the best results when 
shooting tap-rooted pine stumps, where 
one charge of dynamite is placed in an 
augur hole in the center of the main root. 
Where these conditions are found, the 
fuse method of blasting is very satisfactory 
and economical, as it cuts off the tap-root 
below the plow line and splits the stump 
into easily-handled pieces. 

It has the disadvantage of labor and 
time required to bore the hole into the 
root from twelve to thirty-six inches, 
according to the size of the stump. A 
satisfactory method of boring such holes 
by machinery has not been devised for 
the average farmer. 

Still another method of loading for fuse 
shooting is to bore a hole down by the tap- 
root and place the charge outside the root. 
This works satisfactorily on small stumps, 
but on large ones it is not effective, 
cause only one charge can be fired at a 
time. The usual effect of such a shot is 
to blow the dirt away, leaving the stump 
split, but intact. A second or third shot 
will then be necessary; and with the ground 
loose and the stump split, it is next to 


impossible to confine the charge so as # 
do a clean job. 

The electric method consists of placing 
two or more charges around the stump 
and firing all at the same time with @ 
blasting machine. The larger the stumy 
the more charges required, and the deeper 
the holes should be. This method # 
effective on all stumps regardless of sigs 
or kind, when properly loaded. It@ 
slightly more expensive than fuse shoots 
ing, but is also less dangerous, mon 
effective and takes less time and labor, 

With the inexperienced man, too mugh 


dynamite is wasted on account of ime] 


proper loading—that is, not loaded deep 
enough or not sufficiently confined. For 
best results, the holes should seldom be 
less than four feet deep and should be 
completely closed with damp soil packed 
tight after the dynamite is placed. aded 
in this way, the explosion should make 
very little noise and the-stump will nog 
be thrown over the field. When there isa 
loud, sharp explosion, the force of the 
dynamite is being wasted; and when 


stumps fly all over the field too much 


dynamite is being used. 
How Much Does It Cost? 


Next, my neighbor wanted to know thé 
cost of stump blowing. I told him that 
depended on the size, age, and kind of 
stump and the nature of the soil. Green 
stumps require more dynamite than old 
ones; lateral-rooted stumps more: thal 
tap-rooted ones. It also requires mong 
dynamite to blow a stump in sandy soil 
than it will in clay soil. 

_ Recently, I kept the exact cost of 
ridding a field of very large lightwood 
stumps. The average cost was ninety- 
two cents each. The estimated cost of 
digging them, made by myself and other 
farmers, was $1.50 to $5 each. Most 
pine stumps can be blown for less, and 
taking pine stumps as they come the cost 
will be between forty and sixty cents 
each. Taking all kinds of stumps as they 
come, the cost will be still lower. 

In figuring the cost, however, one must 
remember that blown stumps (especially 
lightwood ones) have a faek while 
in the field they are doubly expensiv 
because they occupy valuable space an 
prevent the use of machinery. 


Milk-Can Carrier 


This home-made, milk-can carrier 
is doing duty onan Indiana farm. 
The carrier is made of a few short 
pieces of 2 x 6-inch material, and 
two old machinery wheels. 
cart is used for hauling the cans 
from the barn to the dairy. It 
sored cans of milk. 
Another good way to get ume 
filled milk cans from the barn to the 
dairy, is to put in an overh 
trolley of wire cable, and make 4 
car to run on the cable. If the barm 
is on ground just about as high 38 
the dairy, the. point of attachment 


of the cable will have to be movable, 
up and down, so as to get 4 Sif 
slope of the cable to the daity; 
After the cans have been deliv 

to the dairy, the barn end of the 
cable can be lowered and the daity 
end raised, thus making’ the eable 
slope toward the barn, for @& 
livering the empty cans. J.C. A. 
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Do you believe in Insurance? | 5 


There is more than one kind of insurance, as 

the owner of this fine farm is aware. Note the 

‘splendid condition of barns and fences. Even 
rowboat is not forgotten, 


wus i 4 


pated your property is worth more than ever. Real economy lies in 
keeping your buildings and implements in the best of condition so your 
property will hold its present high value. Read what a Government bulletin 
entitled “Use of Paint on the Farm,” has to say on this subject: 


There is no one point more neglected by 
the average farmer than the judicious use 
of paint, _ only on his house and out- 
dings, but also on machinery and agri- 
cultural implements. It is the sue seine 
than the exception to see houses and im- 
plements on the farm sadly in need of 
paint. The idea seems to be prevalent 


Timely upkeep is an insurance policy against costly repairs and replacements. - 


that paint is used solely for ornamental 
purposes. While paint does, of course, 
serve the purpose of improving the appear- 
ance of property, it is far more useful for 
protection than for ornament. A small amount 
of money expended in keeping a building or 
a piece of machinery painted adds greatly to 
the length of its life.” 


Rust and rot go on till you check them. Paint and Varnish NOW. 


DON’T PUT IT OFF—PUT IT ON. 
ave THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN-507’Bhe Bourse, Philadelphia. A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish 


Allied Interests whose prod 


ucts and services conserve, protect and beautify practi 


cally every kind of property. 


Varnish and Prosperity Together 


$1000 
PRIZE CONTEST 


—for young detectives 
of neglected surfaces 
403 cash prizes for boys and 
girls under 16. For details 
of contest, go to your local 


Contest on the back. Ifyou 
can’t get the calendar locally 
between now and the first of 
the year, send roc (to cover 
cost of mailing) to Save the 
Surface Campaign, Calendar 
Dept., 116 West 39th St., 
New York City. 


417. Copyright by Save the Surface Campaign, 1923 
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| —Not this old 


Hard Way 
It would take 10 hired men 
with 5 crosscut saws to saw 
as much wood in a day as one 
man and the OTTAWA can 


saw. No complaining, no loaf- 


ing, just fast sawing all day 
| with an OTTAWA. 


?-sAws 


[—-DOES BELT WO 


Good han hands ave te 
itself. SOLD ON EASY 


TREES 
3-BUZZES UP 


15 Cords a day, Now ~ 


Easily sawed by one man. Wood selling at $3.00 
a cord would bring the owner $45.00 a day. 


Fastest cutting log saw, 350 cuts 
a minute. Easiest to move. Full from nearest 
4 H-P. and you'll need all this  iently located 
power. Uses kerosene or gasoline. you money on freight. 


OTTAWA 

OG SAW 


MANUFACTURIN G CO. 


993-0 Wood Street, - - OTTA KANSAS 
Room 993-0, Magee Bidg., PITTSB GH, PA. 


Shipped just when you want it 


cords or more a day. He 
simply moves the saw from 
cut to cut along the log 


to you of 10 conven- 
branch houses. Saves 


FRE 


There is no other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
It is only 
engine, yet it takes the 
stae of six engines. It will give 
rom 1% to 6 H. P., 
nett that two men can carry it 
put it to work. 


Change Power 
as Needed 
It is a 6 H. P. when you need 
pt or 134 H. P. when you need 
only 134, or any power in be- 
tween. in 
proportion power wu 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 


Burns Kerosene 
Operates with kerosene or gaso- 
crank- 


set out to build a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I’m proud to 


have thisengine bear my name.”* 


EDWARDS 


EDWARDS 
FARM 


ENGINE) 


value on the market. And you 
oe prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of a. 
New York, says: engine 
economical for al jobs. I 
28-inch cord w saw, a 
inch rip saw, a washer, a ee 
and a and it sure runs 
them It has ect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 

anywhere.”’ 
~ Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 


: **Have given my Edwards four 


— steady work and like it 
It uses very fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 


and ensilage cutter, line shaft for 


shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
Edwards beats 


tion 
F rank of Cologne, New 4 Mer. 
Jersey, sa It'sagreat pleas- 4 
ure to own an Edwards engine. Name 


Iruna wood saw, cement mixer, 


machine, etc. Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 
to move around and easy torun, 
I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 


your name. and address on cou- - 


pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm —_— and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
coupon now. 


Why Not “Wealth 


Insurance’’? 
By Robert L. Campbell 


VERY prudent farmer carries fire ip. 

surance on his buildings. Most fan 
mers carry insurance on their lives, and 
many carry health and accident i insurance 
as well. Grain growers in Canada take 
out hail insurance, and cow insurance ig 
carried on the blooded stock exhibited af 
the fairs. In fact, Lloyd’s, in England, 
will insure anything from ships to fair 
weather on Coronation day. Indeed 
provision seems to have been made a 
every contingency but the one which ig 
most likely to occur—lack of money for 
declining years. 

It was recently stated in a 1] 
periodical that only three men out @ 
every 100 leave an estate of $10,000 oF 
better, seventeen leave between $2,000) 
and $10,000, while the remaining eighty 
leave practically nothing. This unfor 
tunate condition can easily be remedied 
by a small amount of money and a little 
foresight. And the strange part of it ig 
that every one has the money, but very 
few have the foresight. 

Every person who is alive at the age of 
ten years has fifty-eight chances out of 


100 that he will still be living at sixty.) 


More than one-half of those who pass 
their tenth birthday will be here at the 
age of sixty-five. Now suppose a man 
should take out ‘‘wealth insurance” when 
he is eighteen years old. What would it 
cost him per $1,000? In other words, 
how much would a man have to save each 
ear, beginning at the age of eighteen, to 
ave $1,000 when he is sixty? 


A Check for $5,000 


The amount is surprisingly small—only 
$7. In other words, for $35 laid aside 
each year the man who is thoughtful 
enough to proven ‘wealth insurance,” 
can write his ch for $5,000 on his 
sixtieth birthday. By increasing his 
yearly savings to $70 he can double the 
amount of his insurance, and if he saves 
$140 a year, which is less than $12 
month, his return at three score years of 
age will be a snug $20,000. The possi- 
bility of death in the meantime need cause 
no alarm, for in such ease the amount 
already saved is always available. 

Of course, the older a man is before he 
realizes the value of this form of insur 
ance, the more it will cost him. The 
following table shows the amount whieh 
must be saved each year at the ages o 
eighteen. to twenty-eight, inclusive, @ 
accrue to $1,000 at the age of sixty: 


Age Amount Age Amount 
18 $7.00 24 $9.90 
19 7.41 25 10.50 
21 
22 8.80 28 12.60 
23 9.33 


These figures are conservative. They 

are based on 5% per cent interest, Com 
pounded once a year. It is possible under 
present conditions to do better than t 
ane in normal times the rate is none We 

igh. 
“Throughout the Western states 
example, there are building and mit 
associations, organized not for 
which have been paying 8 ee cent 0 
savings for many years. heir — 
tions are conducted with all the safety 
a savings bank, being under state be 
vision. In many of these 
funds can be deposited at any tim af ott 
in any amount, and withdrawn upon &® 
notice. One association doing 
largely in Utah, last year paid 11 per The 
on the savings of its members. 
associations in the State of W 
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some forty in number, last year paid an 
average dividend of 7}4 percent. Further 
than this, they compound the interest 
semi-annually, instead of once a year as 
calculated in above table, which makes a 
eonsiderable difference. The figures given 
here may be considered as the minimum, 
and may be surpassed without difficulty 
by judicious investment. 

“There really is not a single reason why 
any thoughtful farmer, particularly if 
between the azes of eighteen and twenty- 
ight, should not be ‘“well-fixed’’ when 
#ill hale and hearty and fully able to 
enjoy all his possessions. Why not let the 
ggriculturalists of the country take the 
jad in making a better showing than 
eighty men dying with practically no 
estate? 

No stock companies or associations 
write “‘wealth insurance’ as yet. The 
laws in many states do not provide for it. 
Hence a man must look after his own in- 
yestments and keep the idea of what he is 
saying for, steadily in view. This takes 
alittle ingenuity, but farmers have their 
full share of that. 


A Community Lime Crusher 
By F. R. Cozzens 


In Washington county, O., a group of 
farmers have solved the problem of liming 
their soils, by buying a pulverizer. 

Lime could be obtained at $3.50 a ton 
incarload lots, but this meant a haul of 
deven miles over bad roads. Scarcely one 
nile away, there was plenty of limestone 
in the rough, free for the asking. The 
poblem was to render this supply avail- 
able for farm use, and so Howard Hill 
ad two neighbors determined to do it. 

“We figured that a pulverizer would 
my for itself from the sale of surplus 
lime,” explained Hill, recently. ‘The 
difference in hauling distance would repay 
wsfor our own labor. I owned a gasoline 
mgine large enough to run the rig, so for 
iwhile we operated on this plan. But 
on there was a greater demand than we 
wuld supply. We are busy farmers and 
wuld operate the crusher only in spare 
time. 

“At last we worked out another system. 
We asked each outside buyer to do his 
own hauling, and to assist us if possible in 
work of crushing. This labor was 

at current rates and subtracted 
itm the buyer’s bill. A great many 
limers welcomed this plan, as it not only 
lived them time in hauling but it enabled 
tem to secure their lime at greatly re- 
diced rates. Then by being present they 
mild see what grade of goods they were 
pte for. And it helped us by re- 

King our labor for farm duties: The 
Mice charged pays for gas used and 
“plies us with funds to keep the ma- 

ine in repair. 

‘The hauling of the rough rock has been 
ltt biggest factor, and the one which we 
Mtrying to overcome. We have found 
profitable on many occasions, to haul 
crusher to new supplies of rock. As 
B®) Sof medium size, and portable, we can 
Me it with but little trouble. - We con- 
Mier the machine a community asset, and 
“’ not operating it for personal profit. 

fare liming our fields at minimum cost 
jmething the former owners could not 
| We have buyers for lime from other 
ms, as our product is considered 

Mer than much of the stuff now being 
Ped in over the railroad. The neigh- 
continue to come in all seasons, 
bj mm rock and hauling away the 

product.”’ 


{ORE farm machinery is put on 
by Eshe junk pile by neglect than 


SA 
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O looks after the air in your tires? We 


will tell you who should. 

The person who looks after the air in your 
tires should be the same person who drives your 
car, winds your watch, and signs your checks. 

Your garage and service man may be glad 
and willing to test the air in your tires for you. 
But he is often busy with other things. 

Checking up air pressure is one of those 
simple necessary little tasks that it’s better to 
do for yourself regularly and carefully. 


Dangers in too little air 


Tires run on too little air puncture more 
easily. They overheat quickly, and heat is the 
enemy of rubber. If tires are unevenly inflated 
your car will not steer so easily. 

Tires over-inflated lack resilience. The car 
bounces and suffers for this lack of cushioning. 

Own a Schrader Universal Tire Pressure 
Gauge, and use it. Its operation is quick and 
simple. It tells you accurately the air pressure 
in your tires. 

You can buy a Schrader Gauge at almost any 
motor accessory shop, garage, or hardware 

- store. A special type is made for truck tires 
and wire wheels. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves—Standard Tire Equipment 


SCHRADER 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 
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When Amherst folk drive 
home at night from the 
neighboring city of Buffalo, 
Novalux HiBhway Light- 
ing Units make the high- 
ways as safe as the city 
streets 


If your community is 
interested in making 
your roads ‘‘ribbons 
of light,” the experi- 
ence and covnsel of 
the General Electric 
Company illuminat- 
ing specialists are at 
the command of your 
lighting company or 
your public officials. 


| The lights of Amherst 


Amherst, New York, will light 
allits highways. On 110 miles 
of main and cross roads there 
will be a light for every five 
inhabitants. 


Illuminating engineering has 
soadvancedthat, without great 
expense, country roads can be 
made “ribbons of light.” 


Amherst is the first of many 
towns that will make their 
highways as useful as city 
streets—night and day. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Makes any bike a di 
cle at little cost. 


PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
Shaw Motor Attachment 


ndable motorcy- FORDS ran 34 Miles 
Low Seldom Used 


Free Literature and Special Low Prices! 


for 


Now you can tune up the car, 
truck, tractor, tant plant or 
stationary engine wi 

Genuine A innerings 

‘one third See your 
today. Simple 


power, compression, flexibility 


to wide or diam. Lare 
your jobber. Jobbers: Write for 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 11, Galesburg, Kas- 


oil pumping, carboh, fouled plugs 

operating economy. 

Now Retall Price only 20c Each 

Dealers: Order from 
new 


ibility, make hills on hig’ 


double present mileage, power and flex- 
h formerly diffi- 


If your car is not mentioned 


of gasinto 


Thomson-Friediob Mfg. Oo., 


Peoria, Dept. T, Hlinois 


days guarantee of back if not entire 
on tee of money not entire 
No strings to our guarantee. YOU ARE TH 


Fully patented. Infri 


APEX INNERINGS 


Bids. 


Dodge 28 Overi’d 4...32mi, | Cole 8, . 
i here send name and model for 

and ourguarantee on it. AGENTS WANTED. 

SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. 
Starts off on highin any weather without priming or heating— 
ny jerking or oe. No more foulspark plugs or carbon 


Try it 30 
satisfied. 
JUDGE. 


ism. 
new bole CARBURETOR CO: 
193 Raymond Dayton, Ohio, 


U.S. A. 


Protecting Old People’s 
Savings 


it makes me sick to place a loan ong 
farm so that somebody can stuff fi 
»ockets, or has stuffed his pockets, Yet, 
| am often called upon to do this. 
A man applying for a loan told me tha 
the farm promised to him, and fing 
given to him by his father, who had Tiga 
with him many years on the place, wy 
almost hopelessly encumbered b & loan, 
contracted by the father in his old age % 
buy worthless mining stock. 
The father had kept the farm in his omy 
name, which was perfectly right a 
roper, but the son had improved gi 
built it up, besides keeping the old gentle 
man without other compensation than the 
romise of the farm, only to find thatis 
ad practically to buy it over againg 
save his toil. And he said that it might 
have been avoided if he had protected the 
old gentleman from the agents who cam 
to talk investment to him. He was gm 
that his hard-headed father who hi 
worked hard for the farm was seg 
against their talk; in fact, he alwaysde 
nounced wild-cat schemes, so the a 
paid no attention until it was too late 
A woman whose aged and infirm fathe 
lived with her, always insisted pm 
sitting with her father and any strange 
who might call. She said that she didn 
want to go to court and have her pare 
declared mentally incompetent, but thi 
she could not afford to see him i 
for she and her husband with thei om 
family to rear could not afford an em 
burden, and an unnecessary one. 


The Stranger Within the Cates 


Old people sometimes seem more 7 
to believe strangers than their om 
people, and, if it comes to the worms 
guardian should be secured rather thank 
the swindlers do their work. In — 
all warnings, some people in sound healt} 
and normal mentally will invest in fraudeg 
lent schemes, so old folks are not ti] 
wondered at if they listen to the talkda 
glib stranger. The thing to do is topry 
tect them from the swindler. Find oa} 
the business of every person who comes to} 
have dealings with the old ladies aif 
gentlemen; and know your communliy®] 
well, that if any farmer is doing & Iie] 
work on the side for a stock compaly@ 
= sort you can head him off in a hung 

here are mortgages now going on {alia 
belonging to elderly people that woul} 
surprise many who knew these peope# 
their prime, when an agent selling mis 
stock would have been kicked off @ 
premises. A retired farmer a 
agent, who had promised him ¢€ 


The Pup (at chestnut time): “Gres! 
guns! I better sneak away from 
—that squirrel has the mumpr 
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NEW RETAIL PRICE tractor, marine or stationary engine. See A besid: 
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in the way of dividends, and the refunding 
of his money, to take $600 worth of the 
stock he had bought and return him $300, 
but the agent laughed in his face. When 
that man must mortgage his farm, his 
children will probably wish they had been 
more careful about letting strangers in to 
see him alone. 

Learn to head off the affable, pleasant 
gentlemen who desire to get a little in- 
formation from some of the pioneer resi- 
dents of the community, for in nine cases 
out of ten, they are handling propositions 
that will not bear government scrutiny. 
It is better to be scared than to be sorry. 
A Federal Farm Loan Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ground Mustard for 
Curing Meat 
By K. J. Postle, Idaho 


Hams and shoulders often acquire a 
healthy coat of mold after being removed 
fom the cure, and hung up to.dry prior 
tosmoking. I was in desperation last 
winter when a rainy spell made the drying 
process unusually slow, and, as a result, 
the greenish mold developed lustier than 
ever. As fast as it was scraped off it would 
grow again. 

At length I sharpened the butcher 
knife, bent on severe measures. I care- 
fully pared the meat, thus removing many 
of the penetrating mold roots. The skin 
sides I scraped thoroughly. After this, I 
sprinkled every part liberally with ground 
yellow mustard, rubbing it in with my 
fingers, and paying special attention to 
the ends where the bone was exposed. 

We always smoke our meat with liquid 
smoke, and find it most satisfactory, as it 
iseasy to apply and imparts a uniformly 
fine flavor. So after the smoking was 
completed, I repeated the mustard rub, 
adding a little black pepper. The pieces 
were then wrapped closely in hedvy 
paper, and hung up as usual. 

From the time when I applied the first 
mustard until the meat was consumed, it 
did not show the slightest sign of mold. 
Aside from this, the mustard and pepper 
were an effectual repellent to insects 
which make their attacks after warm 
weather begins. It is well always to rub 
an extra amount around the bones, espe- 
tially at the small end, as these are the 
most vulnerable parts. 

Recipes for country sausage often call 
for nutmeg. This did not appeal to our 
tastes, and so we decided to substitute 
mustard. We found that we could add an 
amount equal to that of sage, and that it 
not only gave zest to the flavor, but 
added materially to the keeping qualities. 

he amount could be varied to suit in- 
dividual tastes. 


Pre-Cooled Cantaloupes 


Stand Long Shipment 


Pre-cooled cantaloupes shipped from Im- 
Perial Valley, Calif., to Chicako, made 
quite a hit last summer, and buyers were 
aixious to get them. The pre-cooling 

Process is as follows: 
The melons are unloaded at the shed 
beside an endless platform carrier, which 
es the crated cantaloupes—in rows of 
four crates across the carrier—down an 
incline into and through the water tank. 
€ water in this tank is cooled to slightly 
ove freezing point by ammonia coils 
lust outside the intake pipes, the tem- 
PMrature being maintained between 33° 
oom 40°. The cantaloupes are carried 
ough the water; remaining in 
© tank about ninety minutes and 
with a uniform temperature of 
ey are loaded immediately into 


; the cars and started to the city markets. 
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Reminder 


for Everyday Farmers. 


HE U.S. Department of Agri- 

culture has shown that farm 
equipment is one of the smallest 
items in the cost of farming, the 
yearly average being only 4 to 8% 
of the total. Yet in profitable farm- 
ing there is nothing more impor- 
tant than good equipment. 

If you would check the cost of 
your farm machines against the 
rest of your investment—land, 
buildings, labor, live stock, etc. 
—your figures would probably 
agree with the average. 

The fall season is a good time 
to inspect the condition of your 
machines. Most of them have 
been used lately or will be used 
this fall. Are any of them worn 
out? Are some of them so out of 
date that it does not pay to use 
them? Are there new methods on 
the market you should be adopt- 
ing? Have you been getting along 
without certain machines that 
would save you money and labor? 

To help you take an inventory 
of your needs, we are printing the 
full McCormick-Deering line. 

The purpose of all McCormick- 
Deering machines is to make 
farming better, easier, and more 
profitable for their owners. They 
are all useful, modern, and effi- 
cient. The Harvester Company’s 
work of standardization has sim- 
plified the variety of lines, com- 
bining many good features in 
fewer essential machines. Power 


farming is at its best where ° 


McCormick-Deering Tractors 
{15-30 and 10-20} are used with 
McCormick - Deering machines 
for drawbar and belt work. They 
are made to work together. 

We will send you descriptive material, 
catalogs, detailsas to sizes and styles on 
any machine or line that may need atten- 
tion on your farm. Write the address 
below. Call on the McCormick-Deering 
dealer; he will always be at your service. 


OF AMERICA 
{Incorporated} 


| 


McCormick- 
Deering 
Farm-Operating 
Equipment 
GRAIN 
HARVESTING 
MACHINES 


Binders Headers 
Reapers Shockers 
Push-Binders 
Rice Binders 
Power Drive Binders 


reshers 
Harvester-Threshers 
HAYING 
MACHINES 
Mowers Rakes Tedders 
Stack Sweep Rakes 


Bunchers 


CORN MACHINES 


Planters Drills Listers 


_ Cultivators 
_ Lister Cultivators 
Binders Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 
hellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Huskers and Silo Fillers 


BEET TOOLS 
ers Pullers 
Cultivators 


PLANTING 
AND SEEDING 
MACHINES 
Corn Planters 
Cotton Planters 
Corn Drills 
Listers Grain Drills 
Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa and Grass Drills 


TILLAGE 
IMPLEMENTS 


and 2 Horse 
Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 


POWER MACHINES 
Kerosene Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 

Motor Trucks 


BELT MACHINES 
Ensilage Cutters 


Cane Mi 
Huskers and Silo Fillers 
Grinders 
ay Presses 
Stone Burr Mills 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


Hand, Belted and 
Electric Driven 
Cream Separators 
Kerosene Engines 
Motor Trucks 


OTHER FARM 
EQUIPMENT 
Farm Wagons and 
rucks 
Manure 
Cane Mills 
Stalk Cutters 
Knife Grinders 
Syrup Evaporators 
Potato Diggers 
Binder Twine 
Lime Sowers 
Tractor Hitches 
Straw Spreader 
Attachments 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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feel easy 
all over 


Only Genuine 
They’ re light !—and their slid- 
ing-cord action accommodates your 


motions. And you can wear your 
clothes loose at the waist—a health aid. 


For proper hanging trousers and no gap 
below the vest—wear Presidents. 
Every Pair Guaranteed 


Be sure the name ““President”’ is on the buckle. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us, 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO, 
SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


Who Know 


Wear 


Brown's 
Beach 


Jacket Reg. U. S. Pat. — 


So made that the cold can’t get in, heat 
can’t get out. Has wool fleece lining and 
windproof exterior, snap fasteners. Warm 
as an overcoat, costs less than a 
sweater. Washes and wears like iron. Ask 
for the OLD RELIABLE, Brown’s Beach 
Jacket. Three styles—coat with or with- 
out collar, and vest. 


Ask your dealer. 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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FENCE BARGAINS 


mm. 
onl slightly re in other 
states to cover Styles. 


pias Mr. R. Coop, Dellvale, Kans. “Il am 
well pleased with the wire and steel 
Saved about one-half ordering from you. 
for free catalog. Don’t buy until you see it 
LOCKING CO. Box 627 ILL. 


this winter sawing your own 
and your neighbors’ wood lot 
timber with an American 
Portable Saw Mill. No ex- 
perience necessary 

Send for free Booklet 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 


124 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
American 
aw Mill 


When You Have an Auto Accident 


By Harry Botsford 


Y friend who enjoys the reputation 
of being a careful driver, was driv- 
ing through a small city a short 

distance from his farm. A man ran in 
front of the machine and was injured be- 
fore my friend could bring the machine 
to a full stop. My friend was greatly 
unnerved by the accident and so great 
was the shock that he made no effort, 
at the time, to prove his innocence. 
Eventually, the injured man brought suit. 

The money end of the suit did not 
bother my friend, for his insurance com- 
= took care of this side of the matter. 

ut the insurance company could not 
serve the jail sentence. go my friend was 
forced to spend three months in jail and. 
will carry to his grave the stigma of that 
sentence, although he knows he was 
entirely innocent of careless driving. 

This case, as I said, is not the least 
unusual and is quoted simply to bring 
home the importance of one single thing: 
the duty of keeping cool in case of an 
accident, and securing evidence that will 
prove your entire innocence. 

In order to prepare the facts for this 
article and — them in strict accor- 
dance with the best of advice, I have talked 
with many lawyers. Without exception, 
they have stated that they either win 
or lose cases of this kind, depending en- 
tirely upon whether or not the driver, or 
occupants of the car, have kept cool and 
gathered evidence and witnesses that will 
prove their side of the case. These law- 
yers have outlined for me the essential 
pete on which cases are usually decided. 

hether or not you are being sued, or 
are suing for damages, the points are 
exactly the same. A reading of these 
points is not without value. A time may 
come when you will need to remember 
these points. 


Don’t Lose Your Head 
First of all, keep cool. The excitement 


and disturbance incident to an automobile 
accident of any nature rather overbal- 


ances the usual good judgment; details, ° 


minute and exacting, are overlooked or 
forgotten in the stress and hurry. Yet 
these very same details are the things on 
which lawsuits are builded. Keep this 
fact in mind and try to establish these 
facts when your accident occurs. 

After seeing that the injured person, or 
persons, receive medical attention, secure 
the names and addresses of all witnesses 
to the accident. If the accident occurs in 
a city street, the best witnesses are usually 
found in neighboring buildings. 

Point out to your witnesses any ma- 
terial fact that will tend to prove your 
innocence. Impress these points strongly 
on their minds. A witness who forgets 
his testimony hurts your case more than 
he helps it. Distances are vital things in 
automobile accident cases. How far was 
your car from the curb? Was it on the 
proper side of the street? How about the 
other car? Did you sound the proper 
warning, and did the other driver fail to 
do this, or did he fail to give the pre- 
scribed signal? Was the other driver 
giving all of his attention to his car or 
was he looking 


fixed in the minds of your witnedges, 

If the accident occurred at the inter 
section of two streets, as many accidents 
do, it will be necessary to prove that your 
car slowed down and that you gave the 

roper signal indicating your direction, 
ow about the other car? 

In all accident cases, it is necessary to 
prove that your car was on the proper side 
of the street. Make certain that this one 
fact is clearly established by two wit 
nesses, at least. Even measure the dig- 
tance from the curb to the wheels of your 
machine and do likewise with the other 
car concerned in the accident. 


Did You Set the Brakes? 


When it ee sure that an accident 
could not avoided, did you set your 
emergency brake? The chances are that 
you would do this, and if such was the 
case, this point will carry great ves in 
court. if it can be proven by reli 
witnesses. 

Many accidents occur at night. If 
concerned in an accident of this nature, 
prove that your lights were burning and in 
good order and that the dimmers were 
turned on, as required by law. Pay close 
attention to the lights on the other car, 
if one is concerned in the accident. It is 
often advisable even to measure the dis- 
tance from the accident to the nearest 
street light. 

A large number of serious automobile 
accidents occur during weather when the 
roads or streets are wet, slippery or icy. 
If you are a careful driver, your machi 
will be fully equipped with tire chains. If 
involved in an accident, you can call the 
attention of your witnesses to the fact 
that your machine was equipped with 
chains. See if the other car had chains on. 
These are facts on which thousands of 
cases have been decided. é 

Pedestrians are very often involved in 
automobile accidents. Very often the 
pedestrian is entirely to blame, but unless 
the driver can prove this, the chances are 
that the verdict will be entirely against 
him. The sympathy of the chance 
picked jury is always with the injured 
party and against the car owner. nless 
innocence can be clearly eg hes the case 
will be decided against the driver. Was 
the injured person acting in a manner 
that would clearly indicate negligence? 
Was he, or she, crossing the road oF 
street in direct violation of all traffic 
regulations’ and rules of common sense? 
Did the injured person wear a heavy cap, 
drawn over the ears in such a manner 
that the hearing was impaired, preventing 
him from hearing your warning signal! 
Was the person “taking a chance” that 
was due.either to natural carelessness OF 
to a subnormal mentality? Here are facts 
that settle cases, one way or another. 

What was the position of your Cal 
following the accident? Was the ma 
chine twisted into the curb in an effort to 
avoid, at all costs, the accident a 
occurred? Try to prove that you toe 
more than the ordinary precautions 
avoid an accident. 

An accident may even occur to your 
car while you, af 


around? 

Prove, if you can, 
that your car was 
within the legal 
speed limit. If the 
other car seemed to 
be exceeding the 
limit, to 
this. et all of 
these facts firmly 


‘How did you lose the tooth?” 
“‘Shifting gears on a lollypop”’ 


not in it. This, 
know, sounds 
reasonable, but it 
can be proven. 
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Before leaving the truck, he set the 
emergency brake tight. On his return 
from the house, he discovered that the 
truck was gone. Investigation proved 
that the truck had been on a voyage of 
destruction. It had run down the hill, 
striking a man and breaking his legs, had 
continued striking and smashing a de- 
livery wagon and ended its trip by smash- 
ing through a fence and half-way through 
ithe side of a house. Trouble started at 
once. Every one clamored for damages 
land every one was really entitled to 
damages. The man who was injured 
brought suit for several thousand dollars; 
the owner of the delivery wagon brought 
isuit for damages to his wagon; the owner 
lof the house where the truck finally 
Istopped wanted damages for the injury 
ito his home. In addition to this, the 
itruck itself was injured by the collision 
to such an extent that it would require 
several hundred dollars to repair it. 


Liability Insurance 


'This farmer was in a sorry plight. He 
earried no public liability on his car. He 
knew, unless he proved his innocence, 
that he would be forced to pay all damages 
and to do this would almost mean the 
sacrifice of his small farm. But he was 
sure that he had left the brakes firmly set, 
and he noted that the car’s brakes were now 
‘off. So he went back to the hill to seek 
| witnesses. He worked for two days before 
ihe had a single clue, and at last a cook in 
1a nearby house stated that she had seen 
'too small boys running away from the 
fear just as it started to run away. After 
that it was almost clear sailing to locate 
the boys. When he found them and 
questioned them, they admitted their 
guilt. Fortunately, the parents of these 
mischievous boys were wealthy and agreed 
to stand all damages awarded and to pay 
for the repairing of the farmer’s truck and 
for the loss of its use. This shows the real 
value of securing witnesses, even if things 
seem against you. In this case, it saved 
this man’s farm. 


Other Forms of Insurance 


In conclusion, the various forms of 
automobile insurance, public liability, 
property damage and collision insurance 
are to be commended. These forms cover 
flosses respectively due injury to 
others, to the property of others and to 
‘your own machine. Such insurance is 
‘comparatively cheap, considering the 
| broad coverage. 

But whether you have any of these 

forms or not, it is well to remember that 
|the insurance company could never serve 
a sentence in jail that some stern and 
exacting judge and sympathetic jury 
tender. Only the evidence that wi 
prove your innocence, will avail in this 
case. On the other hand, you may wish 
to bring suit against some one else who 
injured you, your property or your ma- 
chine, and in this case the evidence will 
}stand you in good stead. 
_ No modest man cares to be embroiled 
i. a lawsuit of any nature. For this 
Teason, many cases are settled out of 
tourt, and if you can produce witnesses 
|and testimony that can be considered as 
being reliable, the chances are excellent 
for having the case settled out of court. 

But what shall I do, you ask, if I really 
am guilty of some violation of the law 

t causes an accident? Don’t dodge 
the issue! Gather your evidence anyway, 
éven if it does seem damning to your case. 

en secure the best legal advice obtain- 
able and let the attorney sift the evidence. 
ethaps the: person bringing suit may try 

Make the case worse than it really is— 

your evidence will come in handy. 
| Under any possible circumstances, keep 
tool and gather evidence, as it will stand 
YOu in good stead. 
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Write that Prize-winning Letter NO" 
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$5000.00 in Cash Prizes 
for Letters about Leather 
but your letter must be written by October 31, 1923 


LL letters must be written 

not later than October 31. 

Sit down and write your letter 
now. 


What could be simpler—or 
more profitable—than writing 
a Letter about Leather? Start 
with what you have found out 
about good leather in your 
every-day life. 


Comfort! How easy your 
feet feel with sturdy, damp- 
proof, slip-proof leather soles 
and heels. 


Economy, if you have a prac- 
tical mind. Think what wear 
you get out of shoes soled and 
heeled with tough, resistant 
leather. It’s easy to repair as 
no other substance is. Then 
think how little a’ part of the 
price of such shoes even the 
best sole leather represents ! 


Does fashion in footwear 
appeal most to you? Consider 
how the lightest leather sole 
holds the upper in shape, pro- 
vides the foundation which, 


alone, keeps handsome shoes 
good-looking and style-fresh. 


The healthful qualities in-. 


herent in sole leather would 
make an ideal theme for a 
prize-winning Letter about 
Leather. Your feet breathe 
through leather soles. Leather 
is porous. It allows the excess 
heat to escape. That is not the 
case with other materials, often 
used for soles. 

Durability under trying con- 
ditions? Postmen, policemen, 
soldiers and all the workers of 
all the world know “nothing 
takes the place of leather’ for 
honest, downright endurance. 


What is true of leather soles 
and heels is just as true, and 
more spectacular, of leather 
belting. Through thousands of 
hours, leather belts speed on in 
factories and shops. Men who 
work at many a trade know this 
value of leather. Some of these 
men are writing Letters, about 
Leather that will be richly re- 
warded. Why not you? 


“as Rules of the Contest 


1—Letters must be written in the English 
language, and on only one side of the 
paper. 

2—The competitor’s name and address 
must be written at the top of the first 
page of the letter. 

3—The letter must be mailed in a sealed, 
stamped envelope. No post cards will 
be considered. 

4—There shall be no limits to the length 
a letter may be; and any competitor 
may send in as many letters as desired. 


5—This Contest shall be freely open to 
anyone, anywhere. 


6—The first prize will be awarded to the 
contestant whose letter on the subject, 
“Nothing Takes the Place of Leather,” 
is the best in the opinion of the judges. 


7—The Contest opens officially June 30, 
1923, and closes October 31, 1923. 


8—In casé of tie, both or all tying con- 
testants will receive the full amount of 
the prize tied for. 


JUDGES 


MARTHA E, DODSON, Associate Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
PRESIDENT FREDERICK C. HICKS of the University of Cincinnati 
PRESIDENT FRASER M. MOFFAT of the Tanners’ Council 


Address your letter to Contest Judges 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Representing @ group of independent, competing makers of leather, who buy their raw 


‘materi 


al in open market against the bidding of all the world; who do business unaided 
by any subsidy, and with no advantage through any tariff, whose hazards are abnormally 
great, but whose margin of profit is abnormally small. 
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Simply this: Tires that do a 
farmer’s work at the least ulti- 
mate cost; tires that meet the 
road conditions he must meet; 
tires that will take him back 
and forth between his farm 
and town. 


Silvertowns meet his test. 


Stop, and think it over. The 
first tire had to meet road con- 
ditions now found in the coun- 
try. Goodrich, the pioneer tire 
maker, couldn’t choose the 
roads for its tires any more than 
a farmer can choose his. So 
Goodrich built tires to meet 
them. 

Your dealer sells Silvertowns, 
Goodrich *55” Clincher Fab- 
rics, and Goodrich inner tubes. 


Silvertown Cord 
‘Best in the Long Pun’ 


IN ALL SIZES FROM 30X3% UP 


THE B.F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO 


As one of the oldest patent 

firms in America we give 

inventors at lowest con- 

, sistent charge, a service 
Patents 


noted for results, evidenced by many well known 
of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 
Lacey & Lacey, 655 F St., Wash., D. C. . 1869 


piG’~Trainload 
‘DROP of HARNESS 
5 barn d equipment has 


SALE 
PRICE 


What is your 
Annual Income? 
You can Increase it 


Represent us in your locality by selling 
our Monuments and Memorials. 

Mr. J. O. Arnett made in one year 
over $2000. 
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Duck-Foot, Hill Farmer 
By Alfred E. Ross 


LONGABOOK was a 
farmer. At least that was what he 
claimed to be. To all outward appear- 
ances he was just an ordinary hobo, bent 
and gray. No one knew anything about 
the lean old fellow, nor could any one say 
how and when he came to town. Probably 
he arrived on a coal train, or maybe it wag 
a box car. At any rate, he was a stranger 
and the joke of our village. He was 
generally known as Duck-Foot Dick be 
cause he was lame in the left leg. 
Shortly after he came, it was noticed 
that every morning he took long hikes 
over the surrounding country, and now 
and then he could be seen standing on a 
hilltop with eyes shaded so that he could 
gaze better through the vast spaces, 
Then some one spread the news around 
town that the old man was “nutty,” 
and when it reached the ears of Bebbs 
Poohoo, the constable, he at once worked 
- a scheme to show up Seraphine as 4 
bluff-farmer. 

Meeting him one day, he asked off- 
handedly, ‘“You say you are a farmer, old 
man. Then p’raps you’d consider a 
I’m gonna make; I’ll tell you, 


care t’take her and work her for corn or 
peaches, I’ll give you fifty per cent of the 
profits; now what d’ya say?” 

__ And for an answer Seraphine puffed as 
if the wind were knocked out of him, and 
then he turned about and betook himself, 
in spite of his game leg, as if he had seen a 
ghost. Of course, it was a huge joke; 
Bebbs doubled up with glee and aughed 
—_ — until the tears ran down his 
cheeks. 


FTER that Duck-Foot Dick shunned 
everybody for weeks. But then one 
evening he unexpectedly pulled into the 
village grocery store where, as usual, the 
farmers were gossiping over the topies of 
the day. Bebbs Poohoo rose to his feet 
and confronting the old man, said: “I 
say, old man, perhaps you’ve thought 
over that proposition I made?” 

“P’raps,” replied the old man, “what 
about it?” 

‘Well, I’ll tell you, I’ve changed my 
mind about that, but I'll go you one 
better, and that’ll prove what sort of a 
farmer y’be; I’ll sell you Cherry Hill 
tonight for three dollars!” 

For an answer the old farmer simply 
pulled out a worn imitation leather 
wallet from his inside vest pocket, counted 
out the bills, and after securing the deeds, 
turned the money over to Poohoo. Then 
he wished every one, but Bebbs espe 
cially, “lots o’luck” and walked out as 
unconcerned as he had arrived. 

Seraphine did not commence to develop 
his land until after the first starch-like 
fall of frost. Then he proceeded to cut 
down. the cedar saplings and other trees, 
and long before snowtime not one Te 
mained. While springtime was still on its 
way, the underbrush was burned 
many of the stumps and boulders were 
blasted and carried away. Thus, as soon 
as the ground was soft his hillside was 
ready for the plow and harrow. 

For two seasons the hillside was plowed 
and replowed and stones were carried out, 
but no efforts were made to raise Crops. 
However, the old man cleared enou 
money by selling the small cedar saplings 
for bean poles, and the stones for building 
purposes, to keep him going without bs 


Writ iculars worry at all for three years. During @ 
eee ericd he had succeeded in working his 
COGGINS MARBLE co. a the point where it was as ripe 484 
Bebbs Pooh assing along the 
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base of Cherry Hill one day and noticed 
the old man stooping over a hotbed. 
Imagine his surprise when he drew up 
to see Seraphine pulling up young tomato 
plants for resetting. It was early in 
April, ordinarily much too early for 
tomatoes. But in the latter part of June 
folks were forced to swallow all the hard 
things they had ever said about him, for 
he showed them that he had found an 
ideal spot to grow early tomatoes. These 
were ready for the market fully two weeks 
earlier than those of any other farmer. 
And as a result he received the highest 
prevailing prices and cleared as much 
money in a month as other farmers earned 
m Six. 

The secret. of his success was simple. 
He had noticed that Cherry Hill was 
located so that the sun shone down upon 
it while surrounding land was in shadow. 
Consequently it was warmer, so all that 
remained to be done was to clear the 


‘ground. And even this was done at a 


profit. 

People thought he was a tramp. As a 
matter of fact he was a wise man. He 
saw opportunities and took advantage of 
them. 


Farmers’ Week 
By Earl Rogers 


Farmers’ Week at our state college gets 
my wife and me away from the farm fora 


week. 

She eats other folks’ cooking and other 
folks set the table for her. 

We meet farmers and their wives from 
every part of the state. It does us good 
to make new friends at times, besides 
those in the neighborhood. 

We hear the best of lectures and see 
the best demonstrations in poultry, hogs, 
cattle, sheep, mechanics of the farm, and 
women’s work. Many of these are actual 

riences. 
e see that farmers are as good looking 
acrowd as any other when they dress up. 

In this case we heard Aaron Sapiro, the 
Californian, who knows farmer co-opera- 
tion from the ground up, tell us how they 
got there in merchandising their produce. 

We were at the Farm Bureau conven- 
tion. We can use a lot of the things we 
heard and saw there in our Farm Bureau 
meetings locally. 

We noticed that every man had a 
chance to talk at the Farm Bureau con- 
vention held during Farmers’ Week. The 
Farm Bureau is democratic. It is fair. 

We found that a farmer could use a 
note-book as well as a student could. His 
wife knew how to use it, too. More note- 
books on the farm wouldn’t be a bad idea. 

We found that the two greatest organi- 
zations in the country—the Farm Bureau 
and Grange are not at the outs. The 
State Master spoke at the Farm Bureau 
meeting. He eliniat. Most officers of 
the Grange belong to the Farm Bureau 
in state and national organizations. 

A farmer who goes to a Farmers’ Week 
can’t help but see that the extension 
service folks are trying to do their best to 
an before the farmers better methods and 

tter living for them. ‘These weeks of 
association help them to do it. 

A farmer will get enough new ideas and 
hew pep from a week of this to pay him 
for the time spent. My wife I spent 


five days at Farmers’ Week this year for 


$24 and we live’ 120 miles away from our 


capital city. 


cr requires more intelligence to 
be a good farmer than any other 
Occupation in the world. There 
must be a new conception of the 
farmers’ place in the economic 
Scheme. Warren G. Harding. 


Essential to Profitable Farming 


The Utility $ Chassis F.O. B. 
Express Truck Flint, Michigan 
Fits any Standard Truck Body 


No business can succeed unless its product 
is profitably sold. Most farms have a fine 
production department but no sales depart- 
ment. They grow crops and stock bought by 
buyers who set the price. 


One of the chief reasons for this unprofit- 
able situation is the average farmer’s poor 
facilities for moving his crops or stock to 
the place where he can sell or ship to the 
best advantage. Because of the time and ex- 
pense of horse delivery millions of dollars 
worth of produce spoils annually on Ameri- 
can farms. The saving of this waste would, 
in many cases, change a losing farm to a 
money-maker. 


This low-priced, high-grade, reliable truck 


was designed as a money-saver and money- 
maker for farmers and business houses need- 
ing fast low-cost haulage of heavy or bulky 
goods. It fits any standard type of ton truck 
body. 

Ask any Chevrolet dealer for price of the 
style of body you require. 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Division of General Motors Corporation . 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR 2-Passenger Roadster . .$490 Commercial Cars 
SUPERIOR 5-Passenger Touring . . 495 stypERIOR Light Delivery. . . 


SUPERIOR 2-Passenger Utility Coupe 640 SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis . . 


SUPERIOR 5-Passenger Sedan . . . 79 Utility Express Truck Chassis . . 
Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere 


395 
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A Telephone on the Farm 


means comfort and convenience to 
youand your family. Get market and 
weather reports, news of all kinds, 
in any weather. Call the doctor, the 
store, your friends. 


Stromberg Carlson 


TELEPHONES 


have clear, powerful transmitting qualities. 
Transmitter and receiver are standard com- 
mercial instruments that give perfect satisfac- 
tion over local or long distance lines. 


Send for Bulletin No. 10. Tells how farm com- 
munities form and operate their own telephone 
systems, 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
A 


APPLES 


are at their best in Vermont. 
The famous flavor and keep- 
ing qualities of the Vermont 
* fruit, plus the nearness of 
the big eastern markets af- 
ford unusual opportunities. 
Hundreds of farms well suited to 
apple culture may be had at very 
easy prices and terms. Industrious 
farmers can secure their fu' in this at- 


Hetins and information on farms 
free by wri 
VERMONT PUBLICITY BUREAU 


A. H, Grout, See. of State, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


FOR LESS MONEY . 
You wil save money and get betterstock by order- 
ing direct from the world’s largest wers, Mill- 
ions of Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum and Cherry Trees— 
all healthy true-to-name— from our own bear- 
ing orchards — lowest prices. Our book, 
tells all it them, 
also how to plant, prune, ete. Write for your copy— 
free. Ask also for 32-page Price List. 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES - 
Box i2, BERLIN, MD. 
**The Largest Growere of Fruit Trees in the Worid’’ 


Information 
Wanted 


I would like to have every farmer who 


Nitrate of Soda 


write and tell me his experience, how he 
used it and what results have come from 


use. 

My Free Bulletin Service is main- 
tained for the purpose of giving out such 
reliable information on the proper use of 
Nitrate of Soda as will benefit all who 
are using it or are contemplating trying 
it. In order to do this to the best advan- 
tage, I want all the authentic informa- 
tion I can get from those who have had 
experiencein the use of Nitrate of Soda. 

If your name is not on my mailing list 
for these Bulletins send me your address |. 
and to identify this advertisement add 
the number 1325 ‘ 
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Disease-Resistant Fruits 


By C. L. Burkholder 


UMPS, 


everything else that 


And then occasionally you will see 
somebody who escapes them all and 
reaches a ripe old age without even having 


the measles. 


Well, fruits are like folks in that way; 
some varieties are naturally resistant to 


disease, while 
others are easy 
marks for one, or 
maybe several, 


iseases. 

Take the Lom- 
bard plum, for in- 
stance; it is very 
susceptible to 
brown rot which 
is one of the most 
common and de- 
structive diseases 
of plums. The 
French and Shrop- 
shire Damson va- 
rieties, on the other 
hand, are not nearly 
so susceptible to 
brown rot, although 
of course they are 
not entirely im- 
mune. It is often 
the case that even 
the most thorough 
and timely spray- 
ing fails to control 
brown rot on the 
Lombard plum, 
while the Damsons 


come through almost free from brown 


rot under the same 


Why not take advantage of this fact and 
plant resistant varieties? Of course, the 
selection of varieties which are resistant 
is not an argument in favor of neglecting 
to spray, but is a big help in i 
better fruit when accompanied by proper 
and timely spraying. 
ago, it was possible to raise marketable 
apples without spraying, but today this 


is an impossibility. 
Apples That 


Apple blotch, for 
oped to the extent 


apples most susceptible to the disease are 
not being generally planted in the central 
and southern apple producing states. 


Blotch is a serious 


line drawn through Columbus, O., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,-and Champaign, Ill. In 
this section there are exc 
of apeiee which are very little affected by 

e blotch. The Winesap, Stayman 
Winesap, Rome Beauty, and Double 
Worked Grimes Golden are classed as 
resistant varieties, while the Stark, Smith’s 
Cider, Northwest Greening, Ben Davis, 
Duchess and Maiden Blush are very 


app 


chicken-pox, 
cough—did you ever notice how 
some folks catch all these and 


whooping- 


is going around? 


susceptible to this disease and must be 
ven extra sprays if clean fruit is to be 
arvested where this disease is prevalent, 


Some Varieties Scab Badly 


Apple scab is one of the most serious and 
destructive of the apple diseases. [It 


usually does the most damage north of 


Blotch cankers on apple twigs. Plant 
resistant varieties, then spray 


conditions. 


roducing 


wenty-five years 
are not inclin 


the line mentioned for apple blotch, but 
is just as serious much farther south, in 


some years, depend- 
ing on the amount 
of rainfall before 
and during the 
blooming season, 
There is a great 
difference in the 
amount of scab in- 
fection on different 
varieties in the 
same orchard. The 
Snow or Fameuse, 
Delicious, Meln- 
tosh, Ben Davis 
and Winter Banana 
are all very much 
subject to seab. In 
selecting varieties 
for the home or 
chard, all of these 
varieties should be 
avoided for this 
reason. On _ the 
other hand, the 
Rhode Island 
Greening, Double 
Worked Grimes, 


‘Rome Beauty, 


Baldwin and York 
Imperial will cover 


an even wider range of season and are 
generally less subject to scab. 


Brown Rot of the Peach 


Brown rot is probably the most serious 
disease of the peach. 
the farther south 
North of Columbus, 
Ind., there are years when varieties which 
to brown rot will mature 
a crop without spraying for the disease. 


It becomes worse 
hes are grown. 
., and Indianapolis, 


Among the common varieties frequently 


Resist Blotch 


instance, has devel- 
that the varieties of 


favora 
problem south. of a 


ent varieties 
this reason 


planted in the home orchard are Champion 
and Heath Cling, both of which are almost 
sure to have some rot. 
Belle of Georgia, Krummel, Gold Drop, 
Crosby and Lemon Tree are less liable to 
develop a bad case of rot, even under 

ble weather conditions for the de 
velopment of the disease. The fruit buds 
of the last three varieties named are very 
resistant to low winter temperatures and 
are desirable for the home orchard for 
especially so where tem- 
peratures of ten to fifteen degrees below 
zero are to be expected. 

It is a good plan to get a leaflet from 
our state college on the varieties 
ruit suitable for the different sections 

_ Continued on page 54 


The Elberta, 


ig 


Apple scab made 


culls of the first two apples. Apple blotch on apple at right = 


Plant varieties that resist these diseases 
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Plant Peonies Now, Says 
Henry Cooper 


ENRY COOPER, who won first 
at the International Peony Show, 
London, Ontario, a year ago, gives these 
inters on peonies: 

“There is one right time to plant, and 
that is from September 1 until the ground 
freezes. 

“Peonies are so easy of culture that they 
are the most satisfactory of all flowers to 
| grow in the North. 

| “Whether it is light or heavy, soil for 
| peonies must have good drainage. Peonies 


Henry Cooper, Wisconsin peony fan, 
has thirteen acres of peonies at Ke- 
nosha, Wis. Last summer he sent a 
bouquet to every bed in all the hos- 
pitals in the state—156,760 flowers in 
all. Mr. Cooper is shown dividing 
peony roots for replanting. The roots 
are divided every year 


are gross feeders, they must have sub- 
jstance. It is economy to remove sandy 
soil altogether and replace it two feet deep 
with heavy soil. 

“If peonies fail to blossom, it is not the 
of the peonies. It is the grower's 
ault. 

“Nearly all peonies fade in the sunlight. 
They should be cut when the bud is about 
half open and allowed to open fully in the 
dark. Cut the stems so as to leave one or 
two bottom leaves—they insure flowers 
for the next year. 

“To exhibit peonies one should select 
strong plants early in the season—cut 
off half the young stems so as to divert 
all the strength of growth into a few stems. 
Force the plant by watering weekly with 
quid manure, alternating with a solution 
of nitrate of soda. If the flowers promise 
to open far in advance, they should be 
cut in bud and kept in refrigeration. For 
carrying, the flowers must be closed petal 
by petal and wrapped in tissue paper. A 

0 of water will spot them. 

For cold storage, cut buds after they 

Ww color but before any petals have 
loosened. When taken out of storage, 
flowers will open and are often larger and 
always better developed and will last 

ger than flowers fresh from the field.” 

Earle from all over the country come 
 “Dunmovin Farm” to see. Cooper's 
Peonies. 

Festiva Maxima is Mr. Cooper’s choice 
of varieties. Mrs. Cooper likes Salange 

» and their daughter likes Lady 
Alexandria Duff best of the many varieties 
% the farm. 
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This $5000 Tree with 


SCALECIDE Every Year? 


Here is perhaps the most valuable and best 
known apple tree in the world—the mother 
of all genuine Golden Delicious, for which 
Stark Bros. paid the record price of $5000. 


Standing on its native mountainside in West 
Virginia, this famed old tree is given the best 
care known. It is enclosed in a burglar-alarm 
cage for protection against man and beast. 
But to protect it against scale and other 
pests that are controlled by dormant sprays, 
SCALECIDE is applied every year. Cana higher 
recommendation of SCALECIDE be given? 
Can there be a more expert endorsement? 


Stark Bros. take no risks with this tree, so 
they spray it annually with SCALECIDE. Ina 
recent letter Mr. Paul Stark said, “For a num- 
ber of years the tree has been sprayed each 
year with SCALECIDE. It is in clean, vigorous 


condition, bearing annual crops. This tree 
has borne as much as 35 bushels one crop.” 


When men like Stark Bros., who know or- 
charding and know SCALECIDE, use SCALE- 
CIDE, why not let SCALECIDE be your dormant 
spray? Then you will know that you’ve done 
all that can be done at that particular time by 
any dormant spray or combination of sprays. 


Fall spraying with SCALECIDE controls psylla 
and peach leaf curl. Spring application con- 
trols aphis, pear thrips, leaf minor,case bearer 
and leaf roller. ‘Either fall or spring spraying 
with SCALECIDE controls scale, bud moth, 
European red mite, fungus or blight cankers 
from which are spread fire blight, collar rot 
and root rot. And in addition to controlling 
these insects and diseases, year after year use 
of SCALECIDE invigorates the trees. 


WE GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, your worst or best, in two parts equal in general condition, and 
for three years spray one part with SCALECIDE according to our directions and the other part with lime sulfur, giving the 
same summer treatment to both parts, the part sprayed with SCALECIDE will be better than the part sprayed with lime sulfur 
=-in the judgment of three disinterested fruit growers—or we will refund the money you have paid for the SCALECIDE. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry SCALECIDE, show him this advertisement—or order direct from us. In any 
event, write today for the helpful new booklet, “An Ounce of Prevention”. Ii is free. Address Dep’t 38. 


B. G. PRATT CO. 50 Church St. NEW YORK CITY 


THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY‘ 


The Wonder 


INN Work Shirt 


Longest wear 
greatest comfort 


You'll get three timeslonger 
wear from a‘‘Milton F. Good- 
man” than from the ordinary 
work shirt. It’s made from 

_ stronger, heavier fabrics. 


More than that—it’s cut full 
and roomy and properly pro- 
portioned to make it genuinely 
comfortable. Reinforced—ven- 
tilated under arms and across 
back—triple stitched. If your 
store hasn't it, write us. 

NCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| 
| 
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Nothing is so intimate — 
so personal—as your per- 
fume. It is the outward 
expression of an inner 
loveliness. 


That’s why the discreet 
use of just the right per- 
fume enhances your per- 
sonality. 


COLGATE'S 
Ferfumes 


offer a wide variety from 
which to choose. You can pur- 
chase Colgate’s in artistic bottles 
or by the ounce at the store 
where you trade. 


Make This Test 


Three trial-size vials of wonder- 
ful fragrance—a package of per- 
fumers’ test strips—full instruc- 
tions for use, and the story of the 
famous test—all packed to 

you safely. Send a two-cent 
stamp and your address. . 

Send today to Perfume Test 
Dept., P-88, Colgate & C 0. 
Box 645, City Hall Station, New 
York City 
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Furniture moves easily and silently 


when equipped with 


DOMES of SILENCE 


“Better than Casters” 


Saves Floors, Rugs and Furniture. 
Easily attached. On sale at Hardware 


and Department Stores. 
10 cents per set 


They Boost Their Community Halls 
By J. T. Bartlett 


miles from a railroad, in a well-estab- 

lished farming district, and he refers 
to the isolation as “splendid.”’ He says 
that this isolation somehow seems to keep 
the farmers together. They co-operate to 
buy and sell things. A fine neighborliness 
pervades the whole district, which you 
don’t find in districts close to railroads and 
towns. 

He told me that the community hall, 
consecrated to the interests of the farmers 
and their families, helps to keep the folks 
together. Anywhere, community halls 
are fine. They are a whole lot more 
numerous than they used to be, but 
there are not enough of them. The 
farmer told me how his district built their 
hall, as follows: 

“We raised funds by organizing a 
farmers’ co-operative association. At a 
general meeting of shareholders it was 
decided that the shareholders should 
build a hall, hold the title to the land and 
building, and have control of it. 

“One member donated two acres for a 


I KNOW a farmer who lives many 


site. Shares, giving shareholders full , 


membership rights under the co-operative 
association, were sold at $50 each. After 
a vigorous campaign, in which enough 
shares were sold, bids were called for and 
work was soon under way. Our hall is 
36 x 72 feet with a basement. The hall is 
modern, and cost a little over $6,000. It 
would cost more now. In the main hall is 
a piano, and plenty of chairs. The hall 
has a good maple floor, a large stage, and 
in the rear a place for a moving-picture 
machine, as weil as ticket office and cloak- 


rooms. 

“The basement, divided into two parts 
contains a kitchen, dining-room and 
pantry in the one part, while in the other 
is a.furnace, coal-bin, electric light plant 
and cistern. 

“Since its erection, this hall has been 
used for every gathering in the district. 
During the influenza epidemic the hall 
was turned into a hospital where a staff 
of nurses and doctors were able to care for 
patients, who now owe their lives to the 
gaa received at the community 


In another neighborhood, not far away, 
is a hall which was started under more 
modest circumstances. This hall when 
first built was 26 x 46 feet. One man with 
a lot of community pride undertook to 
see every person in the district, and he 
received such backing that in a few days 
a meeting was called and a building com- 
mittee appointed. 

To haul lumber from the nearest yard, 
a special day in midwinter was set. 
Farmers turned out with their teams for a 
hauling “bee.” That part of the job 
was quickly done. The building was 
star in below-zero weather, and in 
less than five weeks the hall was ready for 
use. Some years later, the farmers de- 
cided to build a twenty-six-foot addition 
to the hall, greatly improving it. 

“All our local meetings are held in this 
community hall,”’ one of the farmers told 
me, “including municipal and _ political 
meetings and social affairs. Church ser- 
vice is held in it every two weeks. The 
attendance at all meetings is far better 
since we have had our own public meeting 
place, and the social life of the community 
Is tly improved.” 

n ‘another district a community hall 
was built four years ago. It is 40 x 26 
feet. The funds needed were raised by 
means of entertainments held in the 
building after its completion. When 


financial obligations had to be met, mem- 
bers subscribed $5 each to the treasury, 
and it was possible to meet the instalment 
on lumber and building material. Thege 
subscriptions were voluntarily loaned 
without interest. They were repaid after 
the hall was and several sug 
cessful entertainments had been held, 


Clay Potatoes 


Students in potato judging, at Iowa 

State College, must make typical 

potatoes of clay to represent 
different varieties 


Disease Resistant Fruits 
3 Continued from page 52 


our state. The college field men have 

ad an to study the pet 
.formance of the main varieties of fruits 
and their recommendations are always 
based on the best information available. 

Following is a suggestive list of varieties 
for the home fruit garden in this section, 
keeping in mind disease susceptibility a8 
well as high quality. Varieties are li 
in the order of their ripening. Especially 
good varieties are starred. 

Cherries: Dyechouse, Richmond and 
*Montmorency. 

Plums: Burbank (red), *Bradshaw (blue), 
Arctic (blue), *French Damson (bhie) 
*Italian Prune (blue) and Reine C 
(green). 

Peaches: Greensboro, *Belle of 
*Elberta, *Crosby, *Gold Drop and 
mel. 
Apples: Transparent, Benoni, Maiden 
Blush (not good in blotch sections), Joni 
than, Double Worked Grimes Gol vial 
Stayman, Rome Beauty, and York Imperiah 
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A Home-Made Box for 
the Flivver 


By 0. M. Salisbury 


WNERS of flivver roadsters often 
want to carry more than the turtle- 
back will hold, but do not like to spoil the 
trim appearance of the ear with the de- 
livery box. That problem has been solved 
by the owner of the car shown in the 
photograph. 

The turtleback was removed from the 
oon Me the car by loosening the four bolts 
which hold it in place. Then a box was 
built which covers the deck, without 
compelling the removal of the spare tire 
carrier. This box has an outside width 
of thirty-eight inches, a bottom length of 


Here it is, convenient and not 
in the least unsightly 


thirty-nine and one-half inches (which 
leaves an inch space between the end 
board and the tire holder), and a top 
length of forty-one inches, with a depth 
of twelve inches. 

To make a place for tools and packages, 
to be kept under lock, two cleats were 
screwed up and down on each side of the 
box, about a foot from the front end. 
These were set one inch apart and an inch- 
thick board the same width as the depth 
of the box was slipped into the groove 
between the cleats and fastened with 
serews. A twelve-inch board hinged to a 
harrow strip running across the front end 
of the box furnishes a cover for the tool- 
box and a seat behind when needed. A 
adlock protect the contents 
from meddlers and sneak thieves. 

If you ever need more room, the hinged 
cover can be held up by a cord or other 
device, the board forming the front of the 
tool-box can be removed, and the space 
occupied by the combined tool-box and 
seat increases the carrying capacity. 

Since the box is wider than the deck of 
the car it is necessary to notch the lower 
edges of the side boards for the mud- 
}guard braces, and a strip one inch wide 
is nailed lengthwise on the bottom of the 
‘box on each side, fitting closely to the 
edges of the deck, to prevent side-slip. 
Sereen-door hooks at the front end and 
at the rear of the box on each side were 
used to hold the box on, but they were 
soon found to be unnecessary, because the 
hotches fitting over the braces effectually 
fe the box in place, even on the roughest 


The box is light and can easily be lifted 
up and slid back to allow access to the 
battery or can be lifted off by one person 
and the tonneau turtleback be replaced 
& moment, but when well painted this 

me-made box, costing only the price of 

lumber and a few nails and screws and 

lock, makes so presentable an appear- 
anee and is daily so useful that it is seldom 
femoved. 


UT out and burn the old rasp- 
berry and blackberry canes 
| that have fruited. 
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If you want to bring 
home the big Ducks— 


here are the shells for the job. 


ERE’S the right load for big ducks and long 
range shooting. In 12-gauge, your choice of 
No. 4, 5, or 6 shot. In 20-gauge, with No. 6, 7, or 
71% shot.. The 20-gauge is loaded in the 234 inch 
shell for the Remington 20-gauge Pump Gun, mak- 
ing the range and powerequal tothat of alarger bore. 


In either gauge you are sure of a load that is not 
only powerful, fast and hard-hitting but safe as well. 


The Remington Heavy Duck load is one of the 
new Remington Game Loads—made to give uni- 
form shooting quality—the right velocity, pattern 
and penetration for the particular game you are going 
out after, Loaded in Nitro Club Wetproof Shells. 


Here are the Remington Game Loads: 


Heavy Duck Load 


12-gauge recotnmended 
for Duck, Brant, and Jack 
Rabbit. No. 4,5 or 6 
Chilled or Soft Shot. 20- 
gauge recommended for 
Duck, Pheasant, Rabbit, 
Partridge, Prairie Chick- 
en and Grouse. Loaded 
only in 254 inch shells— 
No. 6,7 or 74 Chilled or 
Soft Shot. 


Grouse Load 


RecommendedforGrouse, 
Prairie Chicken, Pheas- 
ant, Partridge, Dove, 
Rabbit, Duck and Squir- 
rel. 12, 16 and 20-gauge; 
No. 7Chilled or Soft Shot. 

Snipe Load 
Recommended for Snipe, 
Rail, Plover, Woodcock 
and Quail. 12, 16 and 20- 
gauge; No. 9 Chilled or 
Soft Shot. . 


Quail Load 
Recommended for Quail, 
Dove, Woodcock, Rail, 
Plover and Snipe. 12, 16 
and 20-gauge; No. 8Chill- 
ed or Soft Shot. 


Dove Load 


Recommended for Dove, 
Quail, Rabbit, Partridge, 
Plover, Grouse andWood- 
cock, 12,16 and 20-gauge; 
No. 72 Chilled or Soft 
Shot. 

Squirrel Load 
Recommended for Squir- 
rel and Rabbit. 12, 16and 
No. 6Chilled or 
Soft Shot. 


Trap Load 


12-gauge only; regulation 
charge of 144 ounces of 
No. 744 Chilled Shot and 
special wadding. 


Duck Load 


Recommended for Duck, 
Pheasant, Hawk, Crow, 
Rabbit, Partridge,Prairie 
Chicken and Grouse. 12, 
16 and 20-gauge No.5,6 
or 7 Chilled or Soft Shot. 


Buck Shot Load 


Recommended for Deer, 
Black Bear and Wolf. 12- 
gauge; loaded with 12 
pellets of No. 0 Eastern 
Shot. 


Goose Load 


Recommended for Goose, 
Fox, Turkey and Rac- 
coon. 12-gauge; No. 2 
Chilled or Soft Shot. 


Rabbit Load 


Recommended for Rab- 
bit and Squirrel. 12,16and 
20-gauge; No.6 Chilled or 
Soft Shot, 


Everything that’s in them is selected and backed by Rem- 
ington — including the powder. Powder varies— Remington 
Game Loads do not. 


Write for Booklet A—‘‘The Complete Story of 


Remington Game Loads,” 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


. © 25 Broadway, New York 


Established 1816 


THE AUTHORITY 'n FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION ano CUTLERY 
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O ByF.C.Gaylrd 


a for home use is to place four inghegg 
5) sand in the bottom of a box, remoyeiig 


just uncovered my potatoes this 

morning. I had to use an ax to , 
cut through the dirt, as it was frozen so hard. When I got into 
the potatoes they were in excellent condition, not a rotten one or 
a sprout—they were the finest potatoes I had ever seen.” Thus 
writes F. L. Bond, a Northern Indiana farmer, who stored 100 
bushels of Irish potatoes in the ground throughout the winter and 
spring. 

P William Schreiber, another Indiana farmer, says: “I always 
make a practise of storing my root crops, such as potatoes, carrots, 
beets and turnips, in an old fashioned dirt-pit. I have kept them 
in excellent condition up to May 15, here in Indiana.” 

These are not unusual incidents. Many farmers and gardeners 
have learned the secret of storing roots and other crops in the 
ground, to provide succulent food for the family and for stock in 
winter and spring, when this food is so much 
needed and is likely to be high in price and 
low in quality. 

Successful storage requires that only the 
best crops be used, that they be at the right 
stage of maturity, sound and free from 
bruises and cuts. These should be stored 
under suitable storage conditions after the 
weather has become cool. 

The crops which can be stored in the 
ground are those that require a cool, moist 
atmosphere with a temperature just above 
freezing. Potatoes, beets, carrots, cabbages, 

ples, kohlrabi and celery are in this class. 

hese may be stored in a cool, moist cellar, 
where the temperature can be kept low by 
an occasional ventilation. 


Use a Barrel for Small Pif 


To make a dirt-pit for small amounts, get 
an ordinary sugar or apple barrel and place 
this on its side in a well-drained portion of 
the garden. Into this an assortment of 
vegetables, such as beets, carrots, Irish 
potatoes and cabbages may be placed. 
Over the sides of the barrel a twelve-inch 
layer of straw, grass or leaves is placed, then § 
eighteen inches of dirt. In front, a few § 
boards are nailed together for a door and 
placed against the open end of the barrel. 

To protect from freezing, two feet of 
strawy manure is packed against the door. 
In this way it is easy to get into the pit and 
get a week’s supply of vegetablé8. After the dirt layer has frozen 
hard, a two-foot layer of strawy manure is placed on top. i 
will keep vegetables in excellent condition throughout the winter. 
Where larger amounts are to be stored they may be put into a 
V-shaped trench and then place over them a layer of straw and 

.dirt which, after freezing, is covered with two feet of straw or 
manure. 

Cabbage may be stored in this kind of a pit. Pull the heads, 
keep the leaves and roots on, then, without bruising or breaking, 
lay the heads upside down on the ground, one row on top of the 
other, until a pointed pile is secured. Then cover with straw 
and a foot of dirt. 

Celery may be stored where it grew by covering it all with soil 
except the top, over which a layer of straw or corn-stalks is plac 
just previous to freezing. As winter comes on, pile more dirt 
around the celery so it will not freeze. A more convenient method 


Pint is the first day of May and I 


S. L. Barker, of New Mexico, with 
vegetables dug from a root-pit April 1, thirty years on our New Mexico ranch, 189 
for spring market peo: rised that 


, Perfect potatoes were removed from 


Schreiber’s pit on May 15 


_ unblanched celery with the 
tached, —_ tightly in the box and ve in a cool, moist, dam 
place. The sand must be kept moist by watering every weelagy 


that the celery will continue to grow and blanch. 
Not Suited to Ground Storage ! 


The second group of vegetables requires a cool, dry atmogphan 
with a temperature of about forty degrees. Onions are the hig 
crop. They should be pulled early in the fall, placed _in gang 
under a roof to dry for a week, pt then placed in shallow boxes 
or slatted crates and stored where it is cool and dry ie 
presence of moisture, variations in temperature or a warm tlm 
atmosphere will cause early rotting. 

Another class of vegetabies, as sweet potatoes, pumpkins 
and squashes, requires a warm dry atmo 
phere with a temperature of about fiftyi 
sixty degrees. The vines of sweet potaton 
are removed after frost, the tubers 
avith care, then the sound ones ate da 
for a week in the sun or in a hot dry plage 
and in shallow boxes or tfays 
and stored in a warm, dry place. 

Only well-matured specimens of 
kins and squashes should be selected or 
winter. These should be carefully handled 
and placed in a warm dry place. U 
parts of dry warm cellars make good 
to store pumpkins, sweet potatoes and 
squashes. None of these should be stored’ 
on moist cellar floors, for this will cause 
early decay. 

Salsify, or vegetable oyster, and parsnips 
are usually allowed to remain in the ground, 
as freezing improves their quality. 


Pitting Roots in Sandy Soil 
By S. O. Barker 


is no trick to keep root vegetal for 
winter use or market if you have a spot 
on the farm where the soil is half sandy and 
porous, and can be kept slightly damp 
throughout fall, wirfter and spring. 

Our method, used successfully for the past 


and so efficient I am surp 
it is not in more general use. Our methods 
simply to dig a pit of suitable size, three or four feet deep, right m 
the garden where the stuff grows. Into this we throw a “layer’ 
of whatever i sg we are putting away, always seeing to it that 
they are cleanly topped, preferably with a s arp knife. This 
layer is then almost covered, or at least sprinkled liberally with 
loose soil. Another layer of vegetables is put on top of it, th 
more soil, and so on until the pit is about full. Then the entire 
pit is covered sg enough with the soil itself to make sure that 
it will not freeze down to the vegetables. This is the method 
used for turnips, carrots, beets, parsnips, rutabagas, and we have 
used it successfully for winter apples, and even for potatoes. 

I might mention again, however, that the best soil for ea" 
pose is somewhat sandy and porous and should be damp. i & 
section where the winters are mild.and rainy, choose a cool spot 
where the pit will not be soaking}wet. Where winters are very 
cold, use straw or some such material for a part of the covering, 


A barrel pit is a good place to store small quantities 
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doubling its life. 


New Kitchen Linoleum for $1.95 


_ A quart of Valspar will refinish 125 to 150 square feet of Li- 
noleum, Congoleum or Oilcloth—making it look like new and 


Anyone can apply Valspar because it brushes easily, dries 
dust-free in two hours and hard over night. 


Valspar absolutely waterproofs your floor-covering, making it 
easier to keep clean and sanitary. Valspar takes the wear and 
thereby protects the surface and prolongs the service. 


In addition to the Valspar Clear Varnish which every house- 
wife knows, Valspar is also made in colors. 


Valspar Varnish-Stains. Like clear Valspar Enamels. 


These brilliant, solid 


Valspar, Valspar Varnish-Stains are absolutely covering enamels are made in Red—/ight ana 
waterproof. They are’ made in Light and deep, Vermilion, Blue—/ight, medium and deep, 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, Cherry, Walnut and Green—wmeaiium and deep, Ivory, Bright Yellow, 
Moss Green. You stain and varnish at one Gray and Brown; also in Black, White, Gold, 
Stroke of the brush. Any one can apply them. Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. 


The famous Valspar 
hotline water test 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps— 
20e apiece for each 40c sample can 


Clear Valspar . . 
Valspar Enamel . . 
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The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


It may seem strange, but hundreds of our 
airplanes call this ship ““Mother.”’ It is the 
U. S. S. Langley, the first and, at this time, 
only airplane mother-ship in our navy. 

Its huge decks accommodated more than a 
score of aerial fighters. Two hundred 
— have started from and ended success- 
y on its deck ©U. & U. 


We are all advertisers, but some of us are better 
n others. Here is how a prominent electric 
company advertises. The water-tank is in the 
shape of a huge electric bulb OK. & H. 

Here is the face of “the 

man behind the throne” 

—Frank W. Stearns, po- 

litical backer and friend 

of President Coolidge. 

We shall hear more of 

him later, perhaps 

©K. & HH. 


At the Royal Horticultur- 
al Society Show at West- 
minster, England, apples 
and other fruits grown in 
pots are always one of the 
most ome exhibits 


This new coat dress for fall is different. Look 
at the unusual draping. The material is wine- 
colored broadcloth & U. 


A real honest-to-goodness Lady is to act in America P 
this winter. Lady Diana Manners, the beautiful and Do you remember the wonderful flash-light photograph of the opera-house in Copem 
talented daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Rut- hagen in the August issue? Here is one almost as good, taken of the Ashland Couny 


was sent in by E. A. French, the county agricultural agent 


land, England, is to appear in “The ae A very Farm Bureau annual meeting, held in the opera-house in Ashland, Ohio. This P' 


good-loo ing Lady say we 
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1 Celery Dish, 8% inches 
1 Sauce » 1% in, 
1 Butter Plate, 6 inches 


blue and gold with ( 1 Vegetable Dish, 10% inches, 
severed “handles, 12 Fruit with lid 
sists o eg peep x 
Dinner Plates, 9 inches li Bowl, 6 1 
12 Individual Bread 1 Deep Bowl, 
Boup Plates, pat Plates, 7 Tin. 1 Plater, in. 1 ravy Boat, inches ‘ 
1 Platter, ll Sugar Bowl with cover (2 pleces) 


Brings This 7 10-Piece Martha Washington 
Blue and Gold Decorated DINNER SET 


Send ow algae $1.00 and Hartman will ship the complete set. Use it for 30 days on 
hen, if not satisfied, send it back and Hartman will return FREE cite with Cstsiog 

| your iene 00 and pay transportation charges both ways. If you keep it, 

TAKE NEARLY A YEAR TO PAY—a little every month, ; 


Your Initial in Gold, Surrounded by Wreath} 
of Gold, in 2 Places on Every Piece (“tarsic:"“) 


Beautiful Colonial Martha Washington shape. All handles are of solid design 
and are covered with pe Every piece decorated with a rich gold band edge, 
a manaaine blue follow band and 2 


old initials in Old English desi BARGAIN CATALOG HMI 
with gold utiful white justrous FRE 
Guaranteed first quality; no ‘‘seconds.’’ FREE GIFTS 
FR E E Be autiful Centerpiece, Six fave, rage, carpets. iverware— 
Silver’ Forks | sd § Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. Print Initial 


our easy monthly | Dept. 5679 Chicago, lilinols | You Went 
We to prove to 50,000 more customers that Hartman gives the mens Enclosed find fod 
est merchandise, biggest values and most liberal terms ever known. | 320EEMAI8, Price 
t these 50,000 new customers at once we send FREE a | | and centerpiece and6 
ndian Head” linene centerpiece; 6 dainty doilies, 12 inches | receive endid also6 silver plate knives and6 forksabsolutely 


articles such as glass- t is understood that if I am satisfied, I will send you 


diameter, to match; 6 extra silver plated knives and 6 extra silver 
forks, pattern. Only 60,000 will be given FREE | ware, femains with You ful if not sald, 


Set—so act quick. Send the coupon—now! ware, tabl ecloths, wil sip until ano a 
Order No. 320EEMA18. Bargain Price, $34.85 | your par. par pay transpo 
Pay $1.00 Now. Balance $4.00 Monthly. for tis big: free bar: 


The Cente: Dollie to Match h and Sliver 
artman 
Blate Feather YOUR Nest” | Box No: 


HARTMAN 


to days! 
fund 


| A\ Zs | 
| 
|. [Brain Home Furnihing ij 
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Con 

shown above. it protects you aga 
satisfaction and gives you an 
money-back Behind the Gold Seal 
Guarantee is our own Double Bond. 


Choice of Two Famous Patterns 


3 Rugs Free—Special Bargain Price—Year to Pay 
We show two of the most popular Congoleum patterns that have 
ever been produced. The big rug measures 9 ft. x 12 ft. The 
three small rugs are each 18 in. x 36 in. One dollar is all you 
need send. If you wish both patterns send two dollars—and 


get all 8 rugs. 
Oriental Pattern No. 534 Tile Pattern No. 408 
Probably no floor covering of any 


This is the beautiful Gold Seal Con- 


Brings All Four Rugs on 
a FULL Month’s TRIAL! 


Ours is the only house in America 
that can make you such an offer. No one 
else can bring you a genuine guaranteed 
Gold Seal Congoleum Rug, in the full 9 foot 
by 12 foot size, with three small rugs 
extra, and all for less than the regular price 
of the big rug alone. And ona year’s credit. 


Clip the coupon below. Write your name 
and address plainly. Say which pattern you want. 
Pin a dollar Bil to it—mail at once. We will ship 
immediately—on approval—all four Congoleum 
Rugs—in one complete neat package. © muss, 


no bother, no trouble to lay. If satisfactory, take a 
year to pay. 


The Greatest of Bargains 


Pay Almost as You Please 


Almost everybody knows the price of the 
famous Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs. They are 
advertised and sold at the same standard price 
everywhere. Look everywhere else first if you 
wish—stores, catalogs, magazine and newspapers. 
You'll find no offer like ours. 
If you return the rugs, your dollar will 
refunded and also all py | costs. 
For heavy wear 
Three Rugs FREE heavy wear 
range, sink, kitchen, at thresholds, in hall, in front 
of dresser or . While this offer lasts, we give 
three of these small rugs free with each large rug; 
all four for less than the price of one. 


The Rug of Guaranteed Wear 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs are the fastest sell- 
ing floor covering known. They are rapidly becom- 
ing the national floor covering—highly prized in good 
homes for any and all rooms. 

Wate f. No burlap for water to rot. Surface is 
hard, smooth and wear-resisting. Does not stain. 
Not marred or hurt by spilling of hot liquids. 

Frey toy fas from the first moment without fasten- 
ing. ey never curl up or kick up at edges or cor- 
ners. No need to tack or fasten them down. i 
cannot accumulate underneath. 

Less work. Rid yourself of back-breaking drudgery. 
Dirt, ashes, grit, dust or mud cannot “grind into” 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs. A damp rag or 
mop keeps it clean and colorings bright. 

No laborious beating, no sending to cleaners. Abso- 
lutely sanitary. All this guaranteed by the famous Gold 
Seal that means complete satisfaction or your money back. 


Ask for Free 
Catalog 


1] It shows 10000 
other bargains 
—It brings cred- 
it without asking. 
Everything from 
cellar to garret. 
Beds—Bedding= 
Carpets—Rugs™ 
Dishes— Cooki 
Utensils—Car- 
tains — Furniture 
| —Silverwarem 


goleum Art Rug as shown at the top of this 
page. On the floor, it looks unbelievably like 
an expensive woven rug. The richest blue 
color dominates the ground work. Mellow 
ecru, old ivories, and light tans, set off the blue 
field. Mingled with these lovely tints are pea- 
cock blue, robin’s egg blue and darker tones. 
Old rose, tiny specks of lighter pink and dark 
mulberry are artistically placed. Darker browns 
and blacks lend dignity and richness. 


The border background contrasts with 
the blue all over center by reversing the color 
scheme. and tan shades form the border 
background. In this | you have all the ad- 
vantages of design and coloring of cheerful 
warmth and —— color effects so much sought 
after in high grade pile fabrics. 


An ideal all purpose rug, beautiful in 
any room. Perfect for living room or parlor. 
Lovely in bedroom or dining room. Charming 
in the kitchen. 


Only $1 with Coupon—$1.50 Monthly 
9 x 12 ft. Con; m Gold Seal 
10000 
Other 
Furniture 
Bargains 


Mau Stern 


1669 35th Street, Chicago, Ill 


quality or kind, ever piled up the popularit 
of this wonderful design. It is a superb tile 
pattern that looks like mosaic. Lovely robin’s 
egg blue, with shadings of Dutch blue, and a 
background of soft stone gray, give a match- 
less effect. This design is particularly suited 
for the kitchen or dining room. 


Only $1 with Coupon—$1.50 Monthly 
No. £40408 rugs $17.95 


to match, each 18x36 in.—all four only 


Very Important 

Our easy credit terms, our wonderful 
trial offer, are designed and to serve home 
lovers in the smaller towns and communities through- 
out the country. If you live in a city of 100,000 popu- 
lation or over, we cannot fill your order for thi 
Congoleum Rug or send our free catalog. 
To everyone else we bring all the ad- 
vantages of our e open your charge 
account, without asking. It makes 44 difference 
who you are, how modest your home may be or how 
little you earn. This special bargain is intended for 
Ape Our great big, beautiful Home Lover’s Bargain 

k is ready for you the minute you ask for it. A 


Ask for 
O. Free 
Catalog 


Lamps. Also dia- 
monds, watches, 
“= jewelry. All sorts 

of odds andends for 
Your request on a postal is enough. 


Pin a Dollar to Coupon Below 


home. 


Spiegel, May, Stern Co. 

1669 Thirty-fifth Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
I enclose $1 for the 4 Gold Seal Congoleum Art Rugs in 
the pattern described below, on 30 days trial. If I return 
them, you are to refund my $1, also al transportation costs. 
Otherwise I will pay $1.50 monthly, until special bargain 
price of $17.95, is paid. 


. Be sure to write in space above the Number of the pattern 
you select. If you wish both patterns, put down both numbers 
send $2 with order and $3 monthly and get all 8 rugs- 


Also send me your latest Free Furniture Book. 
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~ Wild Rumors and Wheat 


A mistake on the surplus—More fiction than fact—Let the corn crop 
_alone—Why corn should stay high 


By B. W. Snow 


N an experience with crop statistics and farm conditions that 

covers many years—more than I like to admit—I have never 

seen so much exaggeration and misstatement of fundamental 
fact.as this year. 

The serious thing about it is that it has all tended, wittingly 
or unwittingly, toward real and serious injury to the producer 
of farm crops. 

For something like two years we have discussed the unprofit- 
able price ruling for wheat, and every 
eonomist, from the University pro- 
fessional to the corner-grocery amateur, 
has sought to work out some scheme by 
which wheat prices might be restored to 
a profitable level. Suddenly public 
thought took another direction, and 
began to rest upon the theory of over- 
production, and that satisfying explana- 
tion was instantly seized upon by 
everybody but the wisest and most 


Corn Bu. 

cautious. Winter 
No World Wheat Surplus a 

There is a certain foundation for the Barley e 


too-much-wheat idea, but the theory 
has been worked so hard that the public 
mind is saturated with an error that is 
even more dangerous than the search 
for a painless method of deflation. 
Beyond doubt the common impression up to very recently is 
that the world already has an immense surplus of wheat, a volume 
beyond its capacity to use. And yet the truth is that this surplus 
iswholly prospective, something entirely in the future and depend- 
ing upon a continuance of wheat growing on the same enlarging 
scale that has characterized the last few years. In other words 
the world is burdened with no surplus at the moment, and it will 
accumulate such a surplus only if it continues to expand wheat 
acreage in the next few years as it has expanded it in the years 


just past. 
Future Surplus Improbable 


There is a lot of difference between the two propositions, but the 
result of confusing the two in the minds of oth consumers and 
producers has been to inflict a great wrong on the producer; it has 
depressed the value of what he already has grown, because of fear 
of what he may grow in the more or less distant future. The 
error is bad enough in itself, but to emphasize its evil effects as a 
price-making influence, the wildest of exaggeration has 

current as positive fact. 

Our own 1923 wheat crop was grossly overestimated early in the 
season, and figures based upon mere scenery are still doing service 
& production estimates. The truth is that our total crop this 
year does not exceed 790 million bushels, or nearly 75 million 
bushels less than for 1922. In the same way the balmy breezes 
thot air) of July gave currency to fantastic figures of 500 to 575 
million bushels for Canada; but the cold reality, after seasonal 
Vieissitudes that must be met each year, is less than 400 million 
bushels, or approximately the same as last year. " 


Russia and Argentina 


Then there were senatorial fairy tales of a rejuvenated Russia, 
with a return to pre-war capacity as a wheat exporter, that now 
fade into the cold fact of probable trifling shipments, made at the 
expense of hunger at home. Carrying the exaggeration further, 

hote serious claims that Argentina will swamp our agriculture 
by reason of her tremendous land area. Again the truth is that 
Argentina has shot her bolt as far as grain production is concerned. 
The great bulk of her tremendous surface area lies within zones 
Where rainfall is absent, and where the land has no productive 
tapacity, areas where even cattle ranging can not be carried on. 

ch figures, as a reason for discouraging American farmers, are 
Worse than fantastic nonsénse. 


Truth Overtaking Fiction 


lt is high*time that truth be speeded up to overtake this flood 
Misstatement and resulting misunderstanding and discourage- 
ment, and I am glad to believe that the catching up has alread 
begun. Right now I am impressed that there is more level- 
headedness on the farms than among economists, farm leaders 
hewspaper writers, because I can see evidence that wheat 
fowers have not been stampeded into dumping their grain upon 


The 1923 Contribution 


OR the leading crops this year Mr. Snow 

offers the following as his estimate of 
the farm contribution to national wealth for 
1923, in comparison with the production 
officially reported for 1922. 


350,000,000 
76,000,000 


Potatoes 
Tame hay Tons 


a market depressed by all these rumors and theories. This course 
will correet the situation so far as this year’s crop is concerned, 
while the unmistakable tendency to cut down next year’s acreage 
wiil cancel the only real danger, that of progressive future over- 
production. If growers in this country and Canada will simply 
carry a reasonable proportion of their crop on the farm for from 
two to three months longer than usual, it will bring a price response 
more surely than will any of the suggestions for government aid. 


Keep Away from Corn 


I sincerely trust that rumor-mongers 
who have been so busy in concoctin 
weird stories about a wheat surplus, wil 
keep away from any discussion of corn 
and corn prices. In that crop the stage 
is all set for a satisfactory price level, 
unless mass-pessimism shall seize the 
public mind on this crop also. That 


3,010,000,000 — 2,891,000,000 there is danger of such a thing is shown 
575,000,000 586,000,000 _by the sale of new corn by contract in 
215,000,000 276,000,000 entral Illinois at fifty cents a bushel, 
oe a when prices equal to sixty cents were 
justified by market quotations for new 


corn. This is only an isolated case— 
one sale at a single station—but it 
shows the danger of panic. 


Average Crop—Abnormal Demand 


The truth is that the corn crop is smaller than expected, probably 
under the three-billion mark, with a carry-over of old corn the 
smallest in recent years. Feeding and farm requirements are the 
greatest in recent years. 

The distribution of the crop is also a factor that will influence 

rices toward the high range. Texas, Oklahoma, Southwest 
issouri, and Southern and Central Kansas have lost their crop, 
to a large degree, through July-August heat and drought. 

The same territory has animals to feed, and feeders have made 
money for two years. Banks and livestock commission men are 
favorable to financing feeding operations again in the southwest. 
All this means feeder competition in buying this corn crop in 
Nebraska and Iowa, and even in Illinois, so that apparently 
we may again expect a season when the River markets will set the 

rice pace by moving corn south and southwest early and late, 
just as they did for the last crop. 


451,000,000 
97,000,000 


Handling Lime Cheaply 


NE of the heaviest jobs on the farm is hauling and spreading 

lime. Lime is often hauled in the winter, stored, and then 
pr to the field and spread in the spring. This is wasteful 
of labor. 

If lime is hauled in the winter, spread it om fall-plowed land at 
once, unless the snow is too deep. If the snow is too deep the 
lime should not be ordered until later. Lime is heavy and will 
not wash away with thaws nor with spring rains, and I have 
repeatedly spread it in the fall and winter with the best results. 
I must mention however that this was the ground rock. —I never 
used quicklime but once, as it is far less convenient to handle 
than he ground rock and it gave me no better results. 

Most of my lime has been spread in the spring just before I 
started fitting the land for oats. I buy it in paper bags, as the 
saving in time required to handle it is as much or more than the 
extra cost. I haul it in dump boxes, and in unloading remove one 
side of the box and pull out the bags sidewise, instead of lifting 
every bag over. I borrow one extra wagon, or two if necessary 
and handle the bags direct from the wagon to the lime sower. I 
used to pile the bags along the sides of the fields, but I got a 
lame hack one year spreading two carloads and handling most of 
it three times, and now I cut out one handling. : 

I usually haul 7,000 pounds at a load, making six loads to a 
carload. The wagons are left along the field where there will be 
the least running back and forth with the lime sower. The bags 
are pulled off the load eng 8 onto the open lime sower and then 
slit from end to end with a knife. It only takes a few minutes 
to unload a half-ton into the spreader. 

I generally sow from 3,500 pounds to two tons to the acre. By 
starting to spread the afternoon of the day that Rapin be 
started, I can spread a carload by the time the lime is home; that 

. is, I ean spread twenty tons in a day andahalf. A.H, de Graff. 
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within four months from the time 


lambs on the market 


they were born, was the object of a contest promoted in 
Indiana during the past season by the Indiana Livestock Breeders’ 
Association and the Agricultural Extension Department of Purdue 


University. 


This contest was known as the Hoosier Gold Medal Sheep Club, 
and was designed to stimulate better methods of handling and 
feeding sheep in the Hoosier State. A gold medal was offered to 


each man who met the requirements of the 
contest. 

The club was announced the first of the 
year, with all entries in by February 5. 
Forty-two men in fifteen counties enrolled. 
The contest ended July 1, and five of the 
forty-two had qualified for the coveted medal. 

To win a gold medal, the owner of a 
flock had to make two-thirds of all lamls in 
his flock weigh an average of sixty-five 
pounds by May 1, seventy-two pounds by 
June 1, and eighty pounds by July 1, thus 
making the most popular market weight 
before the usual break in prices. It was also 
specified that there must be at least eighteen 
living lambs in the flock at the final weighing 
time, and that the number of lambs must 
be at least equal to the 
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Eighty-Pound Lambs 


By T. R. Johnston 


+ 


Cy 


Michigan; Elmer Carrico, Sullivan county, 
Mr. Dibble became interested in’ Hamp. 


shire sheep while taking a short course at Purdue in 1912) and 
went home to start a flock which since has become a source for 
breeding stock for his own and surrounding counties. His flock 


was the first in the medal class. 


A cho 


ice lamb, result of good breeding 


“T never allow my ewes to drop lambs until they are two years 
old,” says Mr. Dibble. 
season and regularly. Their average gain was slightly more than 


“That is why they breed early in the 


two-thirds of a pound a day all the time 
they were on feed.” 


Early Lambs Pay Best 


“T never sell my best ewe lambs. Byery 
year we cull and keep only the young, 
strong, large ewe lambs, which always ate 
from the best ewes. We never let the rams 
run with the ewes, and even during the 
breeding season leave them with the ewes 
only an hour or so a day. Possibly we miss 
a few late lambs, but they have never been 
profitable for me to raise. The early lambs 
are the ones that pay me best.” 

R. A. Neal, Jefferson county, the other 
medal winner from Southeastern Indiana, 
made all his lambs weigh 74.7 pounds in 

, May. The dams of his 


number of breeding ewes; de 
also, that all lambs be 
docked and all those not 
purebreds be castrated. 


Far Better Than He 
Expected 


One man who started to 
have his bunch of thirty- 
three lambs weigh eighty 
pounds in 110 days went 
even better than he had 
hoped, and had them weigh- 
ing eighty-five pounds in 
112 days. This man was 
Ernest S. Reutter, of Ben- 
ton county, who lives on a 
typical prairie farm and has a sort of live- 
stock oasis in a desert of grain. His record 
was slightly better than any of the other 
medal winners from the rate of gain stand- 
point. 

Other Benton county contestants had 
lambs older than Mr. Reutter’s but his suc- 
cess in pushing them for market brought the 
medal to him. All five medal-winning flocks 
were sired by purebred sires, and the dams 
were either purebred, very high grades or 
straight crossbred. 

All of Reutter’s lambs were dropped in 
March, except one which came the last day 
of February and one early in April. His 
flock, purebred Shropshires, is headed by a 
sire that has frame enough to carry 300 


pounds. His carefully selected ewes were allowed the run of 
a forty-acre woodlot, one of the few in the county. 

Cracked corn, ground oats and linseed oil-meal constituted the 
grain mixture for the lambs as soon as they were old enough to 
eat. This was fed twice daily throughout the feeding period. 
The lambs suckled their mothers during the entire time. They 
ran on blue-grass pasture until the middle of May, when they 
were given the run of a pasture of oats, alsike and sweet clover. 

The four other medal winners besides Mr. Reutter were H. P. 
Dibble, Switzerland county; R. A. Neal, Jefferson county; S. E. 
Weaver, Elkhart county, which borders on the southern line of 


Some of Edgar Dibble’s Hampshire ewes and gold-medal lambs on 
pasture, Switzerland county, Indiana 


Cull lamb, result of poor breeding 


gold-medal flock of lambs 
were a straight cross be 
tween the Rambouillet, 
Hampshire and Shropshire. 
He used a purebred Hamp- 
shire ram. Since he started 
in the sheep business some 
years ago, he has spread 
good sheep throughout the 
county, selling small groups 
to a large number 
farmers. 

Elmer Carrico, of Sullk 
van county, had the largest 
flock in the gold-medal 
ranks. He raised 126 per 
cent of the lambs from his 
thirty-eight ewes and made them average 
87.5 pounds in 133 days. His lambs were 
dropped between January 20 and Mareh 20. 


Lambs Always Born in March 


S. E. Weaver, of Elkhart county, the fifth 
man to get a medal, keeps a flock of regi 
tered Hampshires, and he made his buneh 
of lambs weigh 84.6 pounds in 116 days. 
All his lambs except six were born in Marth, 
which is a practise he follows every year # 
order to get them away to market while 
prices usually are highest, before the pay 
tures begin to dry up and also before stomach- 
worms and other parasites begin to appe 
in great numbers. 
“It is interesting to note that these me 


who are to get gold medals fed their lambs in much the same 
manner,” said Claude Harper, sheep “extension man for Purdie 
University, who originated the plan and is acting as state leader of 
the contest. ‘‘All the lambs received green forage as soon a8 it was 
available in the spring, consisting of rye, blue-grass, clover, alfalfa 
or sweet clover. In addition to the milk from their mothers, # 
the pasture, the lambs received a grain ration generally consisting 
of corn, oats, and linseed oil-meal. The grain ration appare® 
a very important factor in making the lambs grow rapidly a88 
members of the club who gave the lambs plenty of forage along 
with the milk, found their flocks several pounds short 


tly 


finally: 
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lowa Test Amazes Hog Raisers 


mphasized the fact that his discovery, 
nic, was nothing more nor less than a 
0% pure, concentrated preparation that 
titomatically supplies hogs and all live 
tock with the ingredients that nature dic- 
lites they should have if they are to be the 
%t profit makers. It is a preparation 
Mitaining practically all of the minerals, 
pro drugs, herbs, and medicinal ele- 
ments recommended by the United States 
peertment of Agriculture, which permit 
feeding of home grown vegetable. pro- 
with corn, as a balanced ration. 
He showed me just why it was an up- 
» Strengthener, fattener, and food 
“plement which would build bigger-boned 
bigs, cause cheaper and faster gains by 
te the —- to get full assimilation of 
food, would make larger litters, keep 


Mek fit, and prevent pig-eating sows. 


banishes Medicines and Dopes 


ieeut tests have also established the fact 
Rot only does Lictonic bring a quicker 


turn-over and increased profits but it also 
does away with tankage, medicines, tonics, 
mineral mixtures, condition powders, tor- 
oes, worm medicines and dopes, for it 
eeps stock in tip-top Sage 2 condition, 


free of worms, etc. en fed to sows 
before farrowing the litter will be healthier, 
thriftier and bigger boned. 

Mr. Lambert’s amazing new discovery 
also builds up the animal’s resistance against 
such things as paralysis, soft or spongy bone, 
breaking down in the back, hairless off- 
colored. litters, non-breeders, rickets, soft 
pork, many forms of abortion, thumps, 
weak pasterns and general malnutrition. 


* Dairy Cows Also Gain 


Mr. Lambert showed me letters from stock 
raisers which proved that equally amazing 
results were being secured by using Lictonic 
for cattle, dairy cows, horses, sheep, etc. 
It has been unquestionably proven that 


ivery 
Oung, 
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rams 
Bor: Quick Gains Astounding Sample 
is Feeding of New Discovery to be 
i Sent all Breeders—Free of Charge 
By R. H. Hutchinson 
liana, UCH discussion has been created practically the same method of feeding will 
ds in among hog raisers by the report Official Tests conducted by Department of increase a cow’s milk production. - Such 
, he from the Iowa State Testing Station Agriculture, lows State Experiment Station, leading breeding establishments as Carna- 
amaze hog raisers. New feeding method fin ‘acing as © 
ail which is given at the right. Official tests ishes out hogs in one-third usual time at one- tion Stock Farms, owners of Segis Pieterje 
nducted by that institution seem to have the cost. Uses Prospect, World’s Champion Dairy cow 
giablished, beyond the possibility of a be that produced as much milk as 10 average 
shine doubt, that hogs now can be fattened in °§ and sheep. Below are given the figures which cows in one year, have found Lictonic most 
shire. time at 14 the usual feeding costs! beneficial for their matured cows and also 
‘amp- Imagine a six months’ old hog that tips ; for their calves. 
arted the beam at 272 pounds! Yet that is just Lictonic is also splendid for sheep. It 
some mat these experiments have proved is supplies them with those mineral ingredients 
pread pasible through the astounding new method that they desire. It frees them from worms 
the of discovered oF Lambert, and keeps them free. 
formerly of the University of Wisconsin. 
me Mr. Lambert’s R kabl 
0 F eeding Off 
: ree er 
Sulli- kis impossible, at this time, to say defi- 
irgest litely just what this revolutionary method _ Lambert informed me that, in order to 
nedal mil mean to the hog raiser in increased et 7 stock raisers have an opportunity to 
5 pet Mois. The imagination is unable to grasp test for themselves his amazing new ¢ 
. + the : rere : covery, he stood ready, for a short time 
mn his amazing possibilities of this new and : 
erage fg Mtling method. Leading breeders, how- only, to send a Free Sample Feeding to all 
were bave conceded that it will mean a perucs. ‘eal b 
120 Molt increase of from 400% to 500%! y ‘Il 
h 20. Mr. Lambert’s method is, he assured me, ou will want to see for yourse ham what 
mo mysterious. It is based upon a ictonic will do for your livestock on your 
Sted simple modification of the dict. farm. The blank below is for your con- 
hour talk at his St. Louis Laboratories he venience—simply write your name and 


address and you will receive a Free Sample 
Feeding by return mail. I would suggest 
that you mail your request at once as Mr, 
Lambert’s offer is for a limited time only. 


Lambert Lictonic Co., Dept. 810, St. Louis, Mo. 


[ FREE SAMPLE FEEDING | 


. H. Lambert, Lambert Lictonic Co., 
Dept. 810, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send _ me without obligation the Free Sample Feeding 


and the full facts about Lictonie, also official formulas 
ineral mixtures and condi- 


1 am particularly interested in 


Hogs Cattle Horses. (© Sheep 
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The things of life that always are serious 


LOVED one passes, and the family is left only a help- 


b less sorrow. Grief-torn hearts turn to the thought of 

protecting the remains. It is the one source of comfort. 

— In answer to this heartfelt desire the Clark Grave Vault is 
made to give absolute and permanent burial protection. 


~ FF Designed according to an immutable law of Nature, the 
Clark Grave Vault is certain and uncompromising in its 
service. Made of Keystone copper steel, it keeps out all 
moisture, and resists the destructive forces at work in the 


ground. 
a Never yet has a Clark Vault failed. The individual worth and perfection 
— of each vault is proved by complete tests; each vault is guaranteed for 
y a fifty years, each vault is built to lat hundreds of years. 
‘ - Leading funeral directors everywhere recognize the Clark Grave Vault 
a as the standard of protection. 
me 2 + . Less than Clark complete protection is no protection at all! 
e a THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 
4 Lower an tnverted 
glass into water . The 
water can notenterthe 
— glass, because the air 
7S within keeps out the 
water. 
the Clark Grave V a: 


acts the same as the 
inverted glass. 


GRAVE VAULT 
save money | EMPIRE 


WRITE FOR WAGONS 
FREE CATALOG STEEL WHEELS 


BARGAINS. POSTAGE PAID LIE Profit tires) make loading hauling 
nm 

Club, no dues. Send for Membership Card. any wagon Goo: Ong 

HERMAN BUMILLER COMPANY EMPIRE Free 


432E MAIN STREET CINCINNATI 


LL cow ties may look alike, but there is a con- 
siderable difference in their wearing qualities. 
Farmers are fast realizing that it’s good foresight 
and economy to ask for ““ACCO”’ Cow Ties be- 
cause they last so much longer than the ordinary 
kind—they will withstand all sorts of abuse— 
and the links are so smoothly formed as to avoid 
chafing the animal's skin. 
They are manufactured according to the high standard 
set by other ““ACCO” Chain products: “ACCO” Tie Out 


Chains, Halter and Chains, Pump and Well Chains 
and Porch Swing and Hammock Chains. 


Ask your dealer about **ACCO” Chain Products today. 
AMERICAN CHAIN CO., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Boston Chicago NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


Leading Guernsey Sires 
By M. F. Grimes 


| 


O herd of Guernseys has attainal 

greater prominence in the Unita 
States than the Langwater herd, develg 
under the masterful guidance ofthe iam 
_Lathrop Ames. The breeding work 
complished at Langwater can justly 
termed constructive, and at the apex@l 
this work stands the name of one of tm 
breed’s truly great sires, Imported King 
of the May 9001. 

This bull, ‘dropped February 6, 199 
was sired by Imported May Rose King 
(8336) and out of Imported Itehey 
| Daisy 3d 15630. In fulfilling the demands 
_of production and prize winning, this bull 
leaves nothing to be desired, since his 
have consistently measured up to 
standards in both. Sons and grandsons 
of Imported King of the May have beeq 
much in demand as herd sires, and a long 
list of creditable performers, including 
Langwater Fisherman 21573, Langwater 
Royal 14253, Jethro Bass 11366, Dolly 
Dimple’s May King of Langwater 12997, 
and others, grace his history. 

The May Rose family descended from 
| May Rose 1392FS, becoming best known 
'through the progeny of May Rose 24 
3251, has enjoyed tremendous popularity 
in the breed’s native land as well as in the 
United States and England. 


Ne Plus Ultra 


From the Langwater herd came another 
bull that today stands eminent among 
the breed’s greatest sires. This inde 
vidual, Ne Plus Ultra 15265, from thé 
standpoint of ancestry, had every reason 
to become great, sired by Dolly 
_Dimple’s May King of Langwater 12907 
a son of Imported King of the May 900% 
out of Imported’ Itchen Daisy 
| 15630. It is worth while to note the 
' female lineage of Ne Plus Ultra, since hig 
dam Itchen Daisy 3d was the dam of 
Imported King of the May, and his 
granddam on the sire’s side, Dolly Dimple 
19144, a record cow of the breed having 
produced 18,459 pounds of milk as 4 
three year old. 

From Governor of the Chene RGAS 
1297P.S. has descended a long list d 
high-producing daughters; in fact, in 198 
this bull, with a total of seventy = daugh- 
ters and eighteen sons, headed the at 
vanced registry list. The sire of Governot 
of the Chene was Zanzibar 305P.8., whos 
ancestry traces directly to Presto MP.® 
one of the important early sires of the 


breed. 
The Masher Tribe 


From the cow France 3d 3018P.S. a line 
of breeding has been perpetuated in this 
country, from which have developed ¢éF 
tain bulls that today stand well at the top 
of the breed’s foremost sires. 

/none is perhaps better known thal 
| Mashers Sequel 11462, a son of Frames 
Masher 2d 7248.. The latest available 


_records show this bull to have a to 


Market quotations: Butter, firm; 
eggs, irregular and unsettl 
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Milk 
into Junket 


Use surplus milk for Junket. It 
is so delicious and so wholesome. 
Children love it and it is the very 
best food for them grown-ups 


too! 

Junket is easily made in a_ wide 
variety of tempting dishes. Simply 
stir a package of 


in lukewarm milk, and let set until 


Use Junket Tablets for making 
in Junket milk-food, desserts; ice 
cream, cottage and other cheese and 
you will never be without 


Hansen’s Dairy Prepa- 
rations, for making and col- 
oring butter, cheese, but- 
termilk, etc., are the 
world’s highest standard. 

Send for free Directions 
for Home Butter and 
Cheese Making. 


Chr. Hansen's Laboratory 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


ittial, Easy running, easilycleaned. 
tims warm or cold milk. Different 
fim picture which shows larger ca- | 
teity machines. Get our plan of easy 


HONTHLY PAYMENTS 


‘Mi handsome free catalog. Wheth 
dys large or small, write today. 


MERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
7065 Bainbridge. N. Y. 


AIR- 
GAGE 


OCTOBER, 1923 


EE. 
"RIAL Post Yourself 


Walsh no-buckle farness before 
atness. Let me send this wonderful 
30days’freetrial. Outwears buckle 
hasno bucklestotearstraps, 
to Weak, Mringstowear them, noholesinstraps 
Try we them. Highest quality of leather. 

alsh Harness on Your Team 
Tepairs, wears longer, fits any size horse per- 
les ee. u BER allstyles, back pads, side backers, breeching- 

~ RAL TERMS, $5.00after 30day trial, balance 
tite for FREE catalog and new reduced prices. 
ALSH, Pres., WALSH HARNESS COMPANY 

100 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“SLUSH HARNESS CO. 


seventy daughters and thirty-two sons in 
advanced registry. - Another of the 
Masher tribe that has attained an enviable 
record is Masher Galore 8572. 

From the angle of show-yard winning 
plus high production, the bull Hayes 
Cherub 2d 25147 presents an interesting 
study. At the National Dairy Show this 
bull won the senior championship during 
the years 1913 and 1914, while one of his 
sons, Ladysmith’s Cherub 20706, secured 
this highly prized award for the years 
1916, 1917 and 1918, and another son, 
Cherub’s Prince 41543, was the champion 
in 1919. In 1921 the champion was 
Cherub’s Pearl Royal of Shorewood 
58824, a son of Ladysmith’s Cherub 
30706. In addition to this list of cham- 
pionship awards might be added several 
junior championships and first prizes. 
Such a record, coupled with meritorious 
production, is indeed the goal sought for 
In any dairy breed. 

Other individuals that stand in front 
rank from both production and the show- 
yard viewpoint are Beda’s May King 
11893, Imported Lord Mar 14359, King 
of Chilmark 20798, Langwater Cavalier 
21021 and Imported Yeoman 8618. 


High-Priced Guernseys 


It is of interest in any breed to gain some 
idea of the prices that have been paid for 
breeding stock in private and public sales. 
The highest average recorded for the 
Guernsey breed was made May 15, 1919 
when Florham Farms of New Jersey sold 
eighty-three head for $180,275 or-for an 
average of $2,172. A son of Ne Plus 
Ultra 15265 and out of the noted cow 
Langwater Nancy 27943 commanded 
$25,000, going to Oakes Farm and Ban- 
croft of Massachusetts. In this instance 
was shown the premium that will be paid 
for a real individual coming from dis- 
tinguished parentage. The bull Don 
Diavolo of Linda Vesta 23565 sold for 
$10,000, Langwater Amiable 49480 brought 
$5,000, while Pencoyd’s Golden May 
Secret 39626. changed hands at $10,100. 
Mr. C. D. Cleveland also sold Florham 
Autocrat 25749 to A, T. Herd for $14,500. 
Last spring a Guernsey sale of national 
importance was held by the Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association at Devon, Pa., at 
which time the fourteen-month-old bull 
calf of Langwater Valor 79775 sired by 
Langwater Valiant and out of Langwater 
Queen of the East, was sold for $10,000. 

[The reader of this short sketch must 
bear in mind that not all the important 
sires of the breed have been considered 
here, space preventing such. Those 
mentioned, however, represent the out- 
standing along the lines mentioned and 
the best known families.—Zditor.] 


Keeps the Hogs In, Lets 


the Cattle Out 


Carl Anderson, Nebraska, uses this device 
to keep hogs in the yards and let the 
cattle in and out. One plank is fastened 
against the gate-posts. Another, pref- 
erably somewhat narrower, is_ staked 
down a foot away, in the hog yards. 
Cattle and horses will step over one plank, 
then over the other, and out into the 
asture, but the hog will turn to the 
eft, discover the plank and contentedly 
walk along to the right and out again into 
the same yard. V.A. 


pole for colle 


The new 1923 De 
Laval, of which there are 
over 75,000 in use, is pro- 
nounced the best De Laval 
ever made. 

It has all the advan- 
tages of former De 
Lavals, plus: 

—A self-centering bowl 
which eliminates vibration, 
causing it to run smoother 
and adding to its efficiency 
and life; 

—More uniform separa- . 
tion and less variation in 
the cream test; 

—Still lighter running, 
and 

—Greater convenience 
through the use of a bowl 
holder. In addition, it has 
other improvements. 

See your De Laval agent 
or send coupon for catalog. 


$1200 Log-Saw Profit 


“T think you can easily make $1,200.00 to $2,000.00 
log-sawing profit with the WITTE and Tree 
Saw, says Wm. Middlestadt of Iowa. It’s easy to 
make $40.00 a day with the WICO@ Magneto- 


WITTE Log and Tree Saw 


Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one 
man does the work of 10—saws 15 to 60 cords aday, . 
Thousands in use today. 
Just send 
FREE tor 
£11) de- 
tails, pictures and low 
No obligation 
ing. 
ENGINE WORKS 


fan, Pay a visit to Canada—see 
for the opportunities 
mh | which Canada offers to both 
labor and capital—rich, fertile, 
virgin prairie » near rail- 
ways and towns, at $15 to $20 
an acre—long terms if desire 
Wheat crops last year the big- 
gest in history; dairying and 
hogs pay well; farming 
rapidly in 
Rai 
Homeseekers’ Rates on 
Canadian Railroads 
If you wish to look over the 
country with a view to taking 
up land get an order from the 
nearest Canadian Government 
Agent for special rates on 
Canadian railroads. Make this 
your summer outing—Canada 
welcomes tourists—no pass- 
rts required—have a great 
fp and see with your own 
eyes the that 
await you. 
For full information, with free 
booklets and maps, write to 
Assist, Deputy Minister of 
ian Dept. of Immigration. 


W. D. SCOTT 
‘Room 103, Norlite Bidg., 
Ottawa, Canada 
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ce You can prove that it has longer range than any load ever put 


—-_ in a shotgun shell. 


; given it a tremendous sale. 
: satisfied with any other shell. 


shell? 
Are you interested in rifles? 


Address 


Poultry Journal 25c 


long-range accuracy, Western has just 
that you ought to know about, and also Western’s Lubaloy bullet jacket 
metal that absolutely prevents metal fouling. Tell us what your ammunition 
problems are and get the free advice and services of our staff of experts. 


One trial will convince you that no other 
load can come within fifteen or twenty yards of “Super-X.” 
Its close, deadly effective pattern at extraordinary distances has 
Once used, you will never be 


9 Get the Long-Range Load 


ee Ask your ammunition dealer for Western “Field” shells with the 
“Super-X” load —12, 16and 20 gauge. If he cannot supply you, write us 
for the name of the merchant near you who sells Western Ammunition, 


Free Ammunition Information 


There are many exclusive features in Western shells and rifle cartridges that 
interest shooters everywhere. Do you know the advantages of using Western 
Field”’ shells, or why the “‘New Chief” is such an excellent black powder 


**‘Marksman” L. R. .22 cartridge is famous for 


tfected a new high-velocity .30-30 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE Co., Dept. A-10, East Alton, Illinois 


AMMUNITION <> 


ACH TREE BORERS (P-CBenzene). 1-Ib.,$1; 


fi i = 
Killed by KRYSTALGAS Pound tin 


Dept.C, HOME PRODUCTS Inc. Rahway, N.J. 


Our 88rd year. Helpful, interesting articles each month 
by expert poultry writers, national reputation, Send 25c 
today for 6 mos. trial. 2 years $1, 24 big issues. 


American Poultry Advocate, Dept. J, Syracuse, N. Y. 


 Trees—Plants—Vines 


at new low prices in small or large lots. 
i} Apples, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry, 
1)? Quince and shade trees true to name. 


PEACH&APPLE 


BEFORE BUYING 


TREEScer OUR PRICES 


It will pay you. Direct to Planters in Lar, 
Lote by Express, Freight or Parcel Post, 
Catalog. Pear, Plam, Cherry 

Shade and Ornamental Trees, 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 26, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


or Small 
EE 68 Page 
Berries, Grapes, Nuts. 

ines and Shrubs. 


Also Currant, Gooseberry, Blackberry, 
Raspberry, shrubs and Grapevines. 
Learn about Green’s new fruits. 
ORDER NOW FOR FALL PLANTING 

and gain one year’s gro . 

Save money—Green's Free Ca‘ lesman. 

for C ‘A. Green's boo! **How We Made the Old Farm Pay 
GREEN'S NURSERY C0., 374-384 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 


is our only sa! Also ask 


HERTZLER & ZOOK 
Portable Wood 


SAW 


Guaranteed 1 year. Cheapest and 
best—only $10 saw to which ripping 
table can be added. Operates easily. 
Get catalogue now and save money. 
No middieman’s profit. 

Hertzler & Zook Co,, Box 32, Belleville, Pa. 


SL 


on 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
y earn their own cost 
-Postal brings Free 
rom the iar 


TEED. Our FR 


Trees, Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Etc. 


Rhubarb, A 


us 
lants, Grape vines, etc. Shade trees, eeranensh. Shrubs, 
es, Privet Hedging ete. SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
EE CATALOG gives prices, descriptions, 

and complete planting and culture instruc- 
ions. 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, Box 4, Selbyville, Del. 


Write to-day. 


Write for this amaz- 

ing book NOW! A 

postcard will do! Core how you can 

master the most vicious and ferocious 
tii See how bi 


any 
ERY SCHOOL OF EMANSHIP 
Main Street Hill, Obio 


1,200 Pound Horses, 


10 Cent Premium on Hogs, 
Heavier Fleeces, Ete. 


| HREE cows owned by Silas Williard, gf 
Illinois, died as the result of licking paing 
out of cans thrown on a rubbish pile, 


Soybeans are now being used more widely 
than peanuts for fattening pork in Easterg 
| Virginia. “Soybeans should always be jm 
| cluded in the rotation”’ says a recent Virginia 
bulletin. 


When I have a cow that is due in about tag 
days I give her four quarts of whole oats twigns 
| day. I never have trouble about the afterbam 
Try it. N. R. Shellenbarger, 


| The biggest feeding problem is to mig 
| or buy feed economically, 500 farmers 
in letters to the Department of Agriculture, 
The next biggest problem is baling 
rations. Of these 500 men, 207-use gee 
feeders for swine. All the men agreed that 
purebreds pay best. 


Charles Bowditz and Son, Osseo, Micha 
got the first premium paid on hogs shippal 
from a county free from bovine tuberediaal 
The premium was ten cents a hundred. Tip 
hogs topped the market at $8.25 andi 
ten-cent premium was put on top of hap 
Packers generally have agreed to pay this pre 
mium on stock from counties free from th. 


**I have 200 head of grade Toggenburg’s,” 
writes T. J. Mitchell, Arkansas. “If you 
will come out I will talk goat to you until 
you will write about goats in your sleep,” 


Sunflower silage generally gives good 
results, but in a recent feeding test in Oregon, 
dairy cows refused to eat the silage. Much 
depends on when the sunflowers are cut for 
silage. 


For the third time, a yearly record of mon 
than 1,000 pounds of fat has been made W 
Adirondac Wietske Dairy Maid, a Calforna 
Holstein. She is the first cow to do this stunk, 


By culling his flock, Jim McDonough, of 
Wren, Ore., has been able to raise the average 
annual clip of wool per ewe. Jim found@ 
difference of nine pounds between thé 
lightest and heaviest fleece. The low 
yielding ewes were culled out, in order @ 
raise the average yield. 


Summer before last, from May 1 # 
September 1, we sold $40 worth of butter 
and kept all we needed for table and cook 
purposes, from one cow. The calf was 
at six weeks old (weight 190 pounds) for 
$20, total—$60. We got sixty cents @ 
pound for the butter. Who can beat this 
with one cow for four months? W.H.a, 


I wish you would publish this recipe for 
cuts. It beats anything I have ever tried. Take 
pulverized sugar and dust on the cut towed 
day. Don’t laugh; it will do the work, ; 
John C. Clark. 


I’m not for ponies, I’m for 1,200 to 1,300 
pound horses with quality. The big thing 
in the horse is quality. I can-double-disk 
ten acres in a day, always plow five acresm® 
day, and have plowed as high as seven 
plowed it deep. We plow corn and om 
grain when the big horse is tied in the shade. 
We find that the big draft horse cants 
the heat like the general purpose horse. 


- This co-operative creamery in Winona 
county, Minn., has a weekly capae 
of 3,500 pounds of butter. It is 
Ridgway-Pleasant Hill cr 


eamery: 
R. T. Morgat 
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cattle 
$44 Bays the New easy cleaning, ) ing wicked-tempered and **ornery’’ horses. T t 8 onl 
close skimming, durable. Book tells all about the famous Beery 0aman 
NEW BUTTERFLY Separators are System of breaking and training horses— 
guaranteed the system that js guorentesd to break any And me 
lifetime against defects in materia! and work- horse of its bad its forever. Learn right 
ade also jn four larger sites up to in your own home—in your spare time. Stir 
— 6% Book is fully illustrated and brimful of in- To 
} terestin inters on horse training. Sent absolutely free £0 in 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2102 Marshall Bi., Chicago t 
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Purebred Sire Signs 
Now Ready 


Y person who has enrolled in the 
Better Sires—Better Stock campaign, 
gaducted by the U. S. Department of 
jpiculture, can now get a sign free, to put 
won his barn or gate-post. 

The signs are of cardboard, and each 

res 1114 x 15 inches. The signs 
memble metal tablets. Each one will bear 
ge official enrollment number of the person 


whom it is given. See the reproduction 
@one of the signs above. If you have 
rolled and want a sign, write to the Bureau 
@ Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 
Give your enrollment number. 

What a fine thing it will be when all 
mb sires are gone. Thus far, not a single 
qty is rid of scrub bulls. To the first 
munty that can say ‘“‘We have nothing but 
purebred bulls,” The Farm Journal will 
md a banner suitably inscribed. The 
etch below is our idea of this banner, but 
ithe winning county wants it changed, we 
fil have it made in another form. 

Several counties, in the last few years, 
live almost won this banner, but not quite. 
What county wants it? 


hi 


| 
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Sunny Barn; More Milk 
By Dr. George H. Conn 
fuligh 


fe is a good disinfectant and most 


4 will hotice from the effect of a sunning 
i morning after a cold, long, dark night. 
liry adds cheerfulness to the stable and 
stile give more milk if they have 
te nt, cheerful surroundings. If possible 
tes barn windows should be placed so 
“yey sun will shine into some part of the 
ois all times of the day. There should 
least four square feet of light for each 
ler more would be better. The win- 
vied Ould be placed so that the incoming 
oo they are opened, will strike against 
Hinge <i and not blow across the animals. 
i © windows at the bottom and let 
Sen only from the top, 


Mhat is a failure? 
9 Sonly a spur 
#man who receives it right, 
the spirit within him 


M9g0in once more and fight. 
Edwin Vance Cooke 


eee 


Here Are Your Best and 
Last Opportunities! ! ! 


CAMP GRANT] | CAMP MEADE CAMP DIX 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS| | ODENTON,MARYLAND| | WRIGHTSTOWN,N.J. 


Address Camp Grant Address Camp Meade Address Camp Dix 
Wrecking Co. Salvage Co. Salvage Co. 


These three big Camps, all under one management, will positively 
save you 1-3 to 1-2 on your lumber and building material needs, no matter whether you 
are located, in the East or in the West. We bought these three enormous Camps'from the U. S. Gov't 
for cash. That’s why we give you such emasinely low, money-saving prices. They are the last to go. If 
you have any intention of building this year or even next year, buy now! 


Hundreds of Bargains Like These! 


We cannot begin to enumerate the hundreds of money-saving bargains offered in each 
Camp. Just imagine each Camp containing 1600 buildings, over 100,000 doors, windows and sash, 
thousands of steam and hot water radiators, telegraph poles, warm air furnaces, hot water i 
plants, water closets, ey and black pipe. ete., etc. All of these materials accurately descri 
with pictures and prices in each Catalog. Don’t to send the cou below at once. Your Catalog will 
be sent to you absolutely free of cost. If possible, send us a list of lumber and other material you want, 

ir 7 and we will quote you FREIGHT PREPAID PRICES to your station. 


Six Light | Wallboard PIPE ROOFING 
SASH | Per Square |” Per Foot} Per Square 


4¢ |89c 


DOORS | WARM AIR| Radiators 
ace [FURNACES |" Foot 


10 $295 $40°° up 27¢ 
WRITE FOR FREE BARGAIN CATA 


situated conveniently near any of these three Camps, come direct to our 
ety bs rs at any Camp nA see the by values we give, and the excellent condition of the 
materials. We issue free, a handsomely illustrated Catalog for each Camp, describing all the mate- 
rials and giving prices. Write for your free copy today to any Camp. Use the coupon below and save 
time. Don’t delay! Bargains like we offer will not last long! Even if you cannot use a 
whole carload, we will save you just as in proportion. 


FRANK HARRIS SONS CO., OWNERS 
AIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE CATALO 


Pick out the name of the Camp nearest to you and mark an X in the proper square, 
CAMP GRANT WRECKING CO. ROCKFORD. DEPT.F 3 24 


MP MEADE SALVAGE CO. ENTON, MARYLAND, DEPT.F J 24 
SAMP ‘DIX SALVAGE CO., WRIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY, DEPT. F324 
Gentlemen: Without any obligation on my part, you may send me your FREE BARGAIN CATALOG, 
d ibing Gov’t Army Camp lumber and building materials, etc. I ex to build a. 
[ } Yee mar quote =~ 4 without obligation on my part, your Freight Prepaid Prices on the list of mate- 
rial whiah I gave enclosed with this coupon. 


Name 


Address. 


GOODYEAR RAINCOAT GIVEN | PATENTS. 


Blank. Send model or sketch 
We are —— to send a handsome raincoat to one of invention for our free opinion of its patentable 
person in each locality who will show and reconimend nature. Reasonable Terms. Prompt Attention. 


wr. Cb cooveax sure. | VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wastingtom 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


An excellent month 
to build, repair and paint 
the poultry-houses 


Can Farm Women Unscramble Eggs? 


chief shareholders of a_ billion-dollar 

business—the poultry industry. They were the caretakers 
of three-fourths of the 543,000,000 chickens raised in our poultry 
yards last year. The farmers’ wives gathered more than 1,500,- 
000,000 dozens of the 2,000,000,000 dozens of eggs produced. 
The farm women carried these eggs to market to trade for shoes 
and groceries and ginghams. Com- 
mercial poultrymen controlled a bare 
25 per cent of the egg crop. 

Since the early days, when the first 
pioneers came over the Alleghany 
Mountains and settled the Middle West, 
the poultry yard has been the domain _ 
of the women. The men didn’t want it. 
They looked on poultry raising as a side 
issue of farming. They turned it over 
to their wives and daughters for pin- 
money, while they stuck to the business 
of wheat, corn, oats, hogs and cattle. 

The women were glad enough for the 
pin-money and they set about to make 
the extra change worth while. If a 
dozen hens paid, why not raise six 
dozen? And they did. The egg money 
came to pay the grocery bill, and later 
to buy the talking-machine, and in years 
of flood or of hot winds and grasshoppers 
it sometimes paid the interest on the 
mortgage. Farmers came to have more 
respect for the hen and some of them 
left their fields for the poultry yard and 
became what we call commercial poultry- 
meg. But they are the minority. It is 
small farm flocks that keep the Ameri- 
can breakfast table in eggs. 

Poultry authorities at Washington 
estimate the value of last year’s egg and 
chicken crop at $854,207,000. This 


Ts farmers’ wives of America are the 


By Samuel R. Guard 


on May 28. Seventeen states were repre. 
sented. A sizeable percentage of the offies! 
delegates were women. Before the meeting had closed they yotgj 
to build their own sales department and establish their oy 
great national co-operative egg marketing enterprise. Through 
the standard type of collective selling, the women declare thy 
can treble their profits and at the same time sell carefully-grade} 
standardized, guaranteed eggs at , 
saving of a nickel to a dime per doze 
to the consumer. 

How? There are all sorts of mix-ups 
and difficulties to be overcome—may 
ownership, women ownership, some g 
the eggs of one section handled in om 
way and some in another, ungraded 
eggs, unstandardized flocks. But outd 
this, the packers brought real mer 
chandising methods. Out of this game 
chaos, the farm woman believes she em 
bring order. She is tired of trading? 
worth of eggs for 50 cents’ worth d 
eanned goods. She will extend be 
market beyond the cross-roads grocery, 
and the men have promised to help 


Big Crop of Eggs Daily 


If the hen, like the Chinook salmon 
deposited her year’s egg supply at ae 
sitting the farmer would have reali 
long ago the importance of egg pie 
duction, and the marketing probit 
would have come in for due considetr 
tion. But the egg crop is a daily ep 
a few dozen eggs coming in every dif 
hardly seemed worth the troubled 
orderly marketing. But in the ¢m 
mercial egg sections, where the dail 
lay counts up into cases and the yeall 
income depends upon their sale, poulity 


report does not include chickens and 
eggs produced on farm and city lots, 
unless the flock was large enough for 
the owner to devote his entire time to it. The poultry industry is 
a billion-dollar business, not a penny under. It is on speaking 
terms with coal and steel and oil and a host of others associated 
in the world’s mind as big business. Poultry raisers conducted 
sales last year aggregating half as large as those of the hundreds 
of American automobile factories, a business ten times as great 
as that of all the piano factories, and five times greater than the 
output of American-made machinery. 


Farm Eggs Have Always Sold Too Low 


But the egg business didn’t pay its owners a fair profit, nor has 
it in any other year since egg marketing became a recognized 
industry. By poor marketing methods, our farm women have 
cheated themselves out of half of their poultry dollar. 

For 100 years egg-marketing fashions have been pretty much 
the same. The farmer’s wife has bartered her eggs at the cross- 
roads grocery for what she could get, not knowing the true value 
of the product she traded. Farm flocks as a rule are mixtures 
of two or three breeds. The eggs are brown, white, speckled, 
large and small, dirty and clean. That’s the way they are sent 
to market once or twice a week, whenéver the farmer happens into 
town. Candling, grading, processing, are unknown terms on the 
average farm. They belong in the vocabulary of the packer. Two 
billion dozen eggs pour into our markets, a few dozen at a time, 
ungraded, uncandled, good and bad all mixed in one great scramble 
Unscrambling the market has been the work of the big dealers 
Now the farm women propose to do it themselves. 

But the women have decided to clean house in their markets. 
Answering their call for help, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion called the National Egg Marketing Conference in Chicago, 


Women know the value of the egg crop 


men realized the importance of mt 
chandising. They made serious attemp® 
to develop co-operative poultry and @ 
associations of their own to replace the old chaotic system: 

Poultry producers of Central California tried it first. They 
made it work after two unsuccessful attempts. In 1916, as tet 
third attempt, they incorporated the Poultry Producers of Central 
California. One thousand producers joined the new assoeialll 
and they started selling in January, 1917, Every one of these 
1,000 owners subscribed for a $10 share of stock and signed & 
contract to deliver all of his eggs to the association for foury@® 
What the association did was to grade’the eggs and pool them’ 
grades, then sell them out, one cent a dozen being deducted t 
cover expenses. During the first eleven months the association 
handled $2,049,000 worth of eggs at a selling expense of only 
2.41 per cent. The business steadily grew until in 1921 % 
662,604 cases for 2,436 produce members. 


California Has Solved the Problem 


These eggs were fed on to the market in an orderly fashidl i 
surplus being processed and packed away in cold storage lt * 
shortage season. In that way the markets were extended by ee 
But California markets were too small to consume alll this “e 
egg crop and do it at a profit. The co-operative association € 
to look for new markets. The Chicago market was — a 
by middle-western storage eggs. It was one of the 0 2 
markets in the whole United States for really good eggs ie 
is today. The only thing to do was to ship past Chicage Ths! 
to the place where there were the most eating mow air 
place was New York. Central California producers + te 
ping to New York—the finest big white infertile egg sir 
California Leghorn could lay. New York bought all © 
Continued on page 75 
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© 1023, U.S. Rubber Co. 


Let your Dealer prove to you 
that now is the time for 
Royal Cords all around 


OST men expect a certain 
amount of tire trouble in 


winter driving. 


But go to your Royal Cord 
dealer and let him show you how 
the three new U. S. Discoveries 


have changed all that. 


Web Cord has no cross tie-threads. So a 
Royal Cord tire flexes easily over the ruts 
and bumps of frozen roads. 


The Flat Band Process of cord tire 
building ensures the equal resistance of each 
individual cord. A Royal Cord Tire is an 
organic unit—and combats winter hardships 
as a unit. : 


Sprayed Rubber is the first absolutely 
pure rubber. A RoyalCord maintains 


vitality against weather that ages ordinary 
rubber. 


These are advantages that no- 
body can give you but the dealer 
in U. S. Royal Cords. 


He can show you how it will 
be worth while to take off your 


old tires now, and put on Royal 
Cords all around. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


NOTE TO LIGHT CAR OWNERS—The three U. S. Discoveries 
apply to Royal Cords in all sizes from 30 x 3% inch up. 


United States @ Rubber Company 
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1500 
Eggs 


from 160 Hens 


~ 


SSS SSS 


I have fed 2 boxes of *‘More 
hens and I think they have 


Ad to my 
en the 
egg record. I have 160 white leghorns 
and in exactly 21 days I got 125 dozen 
eggs. MRS. H. M. PA IN, Waverly,Mo. 
Over a million poultry raisers have already 
learned the value of Reefer’s More Egg 
Tonic. You, too, can keep your hens laying 
eggs all winter by the use of this scientific 
egg producer. 


***Miore Eggs’ Tonic is a Godsend,’’ 

writes MRS. MYRTLE ICE, of Boston, Ky. She 

adds,“I wasonly getting 12 eggs aday andnow get 50.” 
715 Hens—310 Eggs 


I used “*More Eggs”’ Tonic, and in the month of Jan- 
uary from 15 hens I got 310 eggs. MRS. C. R. 
s HTON, Turners Falls, Mass. 


7200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The *“‘More Eggs” Tonic did wonders for me, I had 
29 hens when I got the tonic and was getting fiveor six 
eggs a day; April first I had over 1200 eggs. I never 
saw the equal. EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 
The Producers and 
Results Consumers Bank 


of Philadelphia has 
Guaranteed 
absolutely guarantee that “‘More Eggs”’ will 


increase the egg production of your hens. 
Your money refunded if not delighted. 


Don’t send any money. Just fill in and mail 
coupon below. You will be sent at once two 
$1.00 packages of “MORE EGGS.” Pay 
postman on delivery ONLY $1.00 plus a few 
cents postage. The extra package is FREE. 
Don’t wait—take advan of this offer today. Reap 
the profits “MORE EGGS” will make for you. Get 
eggs all winter. Send today! 


Send No Money 


Just Mail This Coupon 


$790 Package E.J.Reefer Jj 


FREE 

4 Dept. 117, Philadelphia, Pa. 

i Send me two$1.00 packages of More Eggs Tonic 

i for which I agree to pay the postman $1.00, plus 
¢, when the package arrives. It is under- 

Jj stood that if Tam not enti satisfied at the 

end of 30 days you will ref my money. 


Address 

‘ If you prefer, enclose $1.00 cash or money order 
with coupon, to your order sooner. C.O.D. 

§ packages may take in the post office. 
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By Michael 


Pullets for Eggs, Hens for Breeders 


K. Boyer 


by Professor Hannas, of the New 
Jersey Station, showing the amount 
of feed consumed per bird and the profit 
over cost of feed per bird for various 
breeds, also shows that pullets are most 
profitable for eggs. Note the figures: 
Pullet year: 
Plymouth Rocks, consume 89.7 pounds of 
—e. leaving a profit over feed costs, 


Wyandottes, 89.7 pounds feed ; $2.92 profit. 
Rhode Island Reds, 86.5 pounds; $2.97 


profit. 
Leghorns, 76.1 pounds; $4.30 profit. 
Average breed, 79.5 pounds; $3.80 profit. 


A VERY interesting table, prepared 


Hen year: 


ee Rocks, 88.6 pounds feed; $1.39 
proht. 
Wyandottes, 80.4 pounds feed; $1.51 profit. 
Rhode Island Reds, 86.5 pounds feed: 
$1.50 profit. 
Leghorns, 79.9 pounds feed; $3.11 profit. 
Average breed, 81.5 pounds feed; $2.52 
profit. 
These figures are taken as averages, and 
collected from a large number of flocks. 
Good poultrymen keep all the old hens 
as long as they e enough eggs to make 
them profitable. I have found that unless 


It is a wise plan to examine carefully 
exch pullet before placing her in the lay. 
ing pen. Cull out all that do not hayeg 
good, strong appearance, and that qd) 
not measure at least two fin between 
the pelvic bones, which indicates a fai 
layer. Three fingers’ width indica‘eg gp 
excellent layer. Throw out all that wil 
not reach at least two fingers. The best 
ages at which to make these measure 
ments are from four to six months old 
for Leghorns; seven months for Ameri. 
can breeds; and about eight months for 
the Asiatics. 

In wounding, YP the stock for winter 
production, only those birds which show 
the best of health and vigor should be 
chosen. It is the only way to assure fer- 
tile eggs and strong chicks. Vigor, how. 
ever, can not always be judged by the 
general appearance of the fowl. There 
may be all appearance of health and yet 
a lacking in stamina. An account must 
be taken of action. 


Loss of Physical Vigor 


The loss of physical vigor may be charged 
to various sources. -The following are 
causes: 


6,000 eggs. The second floor, which has 
four compartments, 
a pullet will lay at least 150 eggs in her 
first year she is not likely to be very 
anne gorge during winter. The first year 
use a pullet’s eggs for table purposes 
only, and start breeding her when a year 
old. If in her second year she lays 120 
eggs or over, she is kept for another year, 
and so on until her record drops below 
120 eggs, when she is disposed of. 


7 Trapnests Tell the Truth 


I use trapnests. I have no other way of 


knowing a hen’s individual worth. I have 
discarded many a handsome hen for the 
sole reason that she was not a profitabie 
layer. I do not believe in aiming for 
phenomenal laying. I believe that after 
a hen passes the 200 mark she gradually 
becomes worthless as a breeder; that is, 
her offspring will not be strong and vigor- 
ous, and future generations will be weak 
and puny. 

As nearly as I can compute it, espe- 
cially at the present high cost of feed and 
labor, a hen must lay 100 eggs to pay her 
board. If she lays 120 eggs, my records 
show a profit of $1 (exclusive of her car- 
cass). If she lays 150 eggs she declares a 
dividend of $2.50. I am counting on the 
average prices paid here in the East for 
table eggs. They are not quite so high in 
the West, but feed is cheaper there, and 
the results obtained are about the same.- 


Here is a very complete poultry-house on Alexander Sumpter’s farm in Wiscon- 
sin. The first floor, built of concrete, contains a hot-water incubator that holds 


a ground floor entrance, is divided into 
12 x 15 feet each 


1. Too heavy laying—forcing for eg 
production. 

2. In-and-in breeding, without.tegatl 
to strong individuals in the mating: 

3. Breeding from pullets instead 
hens. Continued breeding, generat 
after generation, from pullets instead 
hens has a tendency to shorten the nom 
length of life; on the other hand, bi 
from two or three year old hens tea 
toward longevity and a consequent IF 
crease in vitality. ; 

4. Heavy feeding to induce egg yield 
during fall and winter, the unnatural 
season for egg production. 

5. Too large families. * 

6. Lack of exercise for the breedilg 
stock. 


How To Select Good Breeders 


Points of excellence in a breeding bird - 
A good, bright color to the comb, faceam® 
wattles; fairly prominent and bright &&% 
the head comparatively short and broa@ 
the beak short and well curved. 
should be alertness in the fowl; 9 stam 
vigorous carriage; the legs set well § 7 
and strongly —— the body be 
bone, as observed in the shank, should de 
strong and not too fine for the breed; 
toes strong, straight, but not t00 

the plumage smooth and cl 
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industrious, when they leave the roosts 
early in the morning and return to them 
late at night, when the females are singing, 
gratching and working continually, when 
the males are proud and strutting, crowing 
often, and at all times ready to protect 
their flocks. 

Females that idle or are continually on 
the roosts, and males that are cowardly 
and hold themselves away from the flock, 
should be discarded. 

A good hen lays in one year about five 
times her weight in eggs. On an average 
she lays at least every third day during 
the year, or, in rare instances, every 
other day. There will be individuals that 
do better; but many that do worse. 


Treating Roup and Kindred 
Ailments 


Fowls have many diseases of the head and’ 
throat similar in character and quite 
difficult to diagnose. In all cases of a mild 
nature, where the nostrils and eyes are 
afiected by a catarrhal condition, and 
small bubbles are noticed in the corners 
of the eyes and nostrils, with but little if 
any odor, a simple but very efficient 
remedy is the use of two parts kerosene 
and one part sweet-oil. Inject into the 
eyes, nostrils and throat by the use of a 
small spring-bottom oil-can. A few drops 
of camphor added to this will be a further 
aid to breathing. 

Where the throat seems to be most 
affected and fills with mucus, use the 
remedy more freely in the throat than in 
the nostrils. 

Carbolated vaseline may be used quite 
successfully in mild cases, and where the 
flow of mucus is slight. Rub it in the 
eyes and nostrils and force a small quantity 
down the throat. 

' To minimize the spread of the disease, 
all sick fowls should be separated from the 
well ones. Roup can always be detected 
by the acrid odor which it throws off. 

The drinking water may also be medi- 
cated with permanganate of potash, at 
the rate of about one-fourth of a teaspoon- 
ful to a gallon of drinking water. This 
is a acd good preventive to use for all 
the fowls, especially where there is any 
trouble of the kind in the flock. 

The roosting quarters should be kept 
clean at all times, and especially during an 
epidemic. Feed good, wholesome feed in 
moderate quantities, being careful not to 
overfeed. See that the drinking water 
is clean and fresh at all times. A 
PP ly of green stuff and a good rougha 
like bran mash, should constantly 


before the fowls. If possible, do not allow 
ls of stagnant water to stand about 
or the fowls to drink from. Do not 
crowd too many fowls in one roosting 
place, and see that the houses have plenty 
of fresh air and sunshine. 
Massachusetts. 


Elmer Whittaker. 


Mrs. Goose: “‘My, it seems like you’ve 

been sittin’ here a long time!”” Henriet- 

ta: “Oh, well! I ’spose if I wasn’t sittin’ 
here I’d be layin’ around!”’ 
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Paints 

and also 
Disinftects 
Dries White 


ARBULA 
Best for Dairy and Poultry! 


_ Carbola is a white paint and powerful disinfectant combined 
in powder form. It has been used for years by more than 100,000 
dairy and poultry farmers and by agricult colleges and experi- 
ment stations. We have a big file of letters from farmers and store- 
keepers praising it. 


So Easy to Use— Won’t Peel or Flake 


Simply stir the powder in a pail of water and it is ready for brush or sprayer— 
no waiting or straining. Does not clog sprayer. Won’t peel or flake. The powerful 
disinfectant does not evaporate but keeps its strength on the walls. Carbola 
will not — even in water and may be kept standing in pail to be used as 
wanted. One pound covers about 100 square feet. . 


Carbola is neither poisonous nor caustic—harmless to the smallest chick or 
stock that licks a painted surface. It gives walls and ceilings a smooth, white 
finish, increases the light, improves the appearance, and helps make buildings 
clean, sweet-smelling and free from mites and contagious disease germs. There 
is nothing better than Carbola for dairies, poultry houses, cellars, dog kennels, 
rabbit hutches, garages, tree trunks, etc. Give it a trial—you will never regret it. 

AS A LOUSE POWDER for use on cattle, poultry, bereen, been, d ete., the dry pow- 
der ed like any 


will be found most satisfactory. The dry powder is appli er louse powder, and 
is very effective—a firs louse powder at 10c a pound. . 


Your hardware, feed, seed, lery supply or drug dealer has Carbola or can get it. 


20 Ibs. delivered 


§ ths. 75c and 10c postage 
50 Ibs. $5.00 
25% extra to Texas, Rocky Mountains and West 


10 Ihe. $1.25 and 15¢ 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO. Inc., 301 Ely Ave., Long Island City, New York 


O you know exactly what happens when 

you press the foot brake pedal? Or what 
happens when you pull the emergency brake 
lever? Do you know why brakes at some 
times grip more quickly than at others? Or 
why brakes have to be lined? An interesting 
little book called “‘Braking Safe’’ answers 
these questions and gives much information 
every car owner needs, Write for it today. 

Department FJ-10 

MULTIBESTOS COMPANY, WALPOLE, MASS., U. 8. A. 


MULTIBESTOS 


The Brake Lining with the Interlocking Weave 
BECOME Railway Postal Clerks—$1600 to 2300 Year 


3] MEN—BOYS 18 OR OVER 


Big Chance for Farmers 
Steady work. No layoffs. Paid vacations 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. C 248 


Rochester, 
lway Postal Clerk E ques- 
tions; (2) List of, ernment 
tains’ ine ble: (8) Send il 
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A New Discove 


Any poultry raiser can easily and quickly 
increase his profits by increasing his egg yield 
through the remarkable discovery of M. B. 
Smith, a Kansas City chemist. 

Working along entirely original lines, Mr 
Smith discovered why hens lay less in winter 
than in summer, 
and perfected a 
formula that turns 
loafers into layers 
and profit makers. 

Within five or 
six days this dis- 
covery, which is 
called Ditto Egg 
Tablets, will re- 
juvenate your flock. Your hens will go strut- 
ting and cackling about with red combs and 
full of life and pep. Every nest will yield an 
egg nearly every day in the week, which means 
a lot, since eggs are certain to sell for 60 cents 
ormore. Thisis not guéss work as over 100,000 
successful poultry raisers testify to the value of 
Mr. Smith's products. 

Although different from anything you ever 
heard of, Ditto Egg Tablets are easily ad- 
ministered by simply dropping in drinking 
water. 

So confident is Mr. Smith you can increase 
your egg yield, that he offers to send two large 
$1 packages of Ditto Egg Tablets to any 
reader who will write for them. If you are 
satisfied they cost only $1 on this introductory 
offer, otherwise, nothing. 

Send No Money—just your name and ad- 
dress to M. B. Smith, 1203 Coca Cola Bldg.., 
Kansas City, Mo. The two $1 packages will 
be mailed immediately. When they arrive, 
pay the postman only $1 and postage. Use 
the tablets 10 days. If you are not getting 
more eggs or are not satisfied for any reason, 
simply return unused tablets and your money 
will be returned immediately without question. 
Write today before this introductory offer is 
withdrawn, as you can sell one package to a 
friend and thus get your own free. 

M. B. SMITH 
1203 Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


or more, 
million satisfied casto- 
Brown 


“s/ Direct from factory prices — write 


BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
Department 3201 Cleveland, Ohle 


You = make a better 
sprouter than you can buy. 
This ‘was made in one evenin; 

old boy cost. 


yer with a saw and hammer. 
th heater, was $2.99. Thousands in use, All say 
it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 


work. I will send, free pane for — '—~ 
sprouter with description of Little Putnam Stove 
to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove to keep 
fowls’ drinking water unfrozen, Stove holds three 
t trimming or 
likeit. 
by id. Try nd or 

return mail, post not sa! 

fund $2.50- 


PUTNAM Route 1030-0 Elmira,N.Y. 


urns a month wi 
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Makes Hens Lay 


To Get Winter Eggs, Have 
Birds in Good Flesh 


By C. S. Platt 


REPARING pullets for winter is the 

most important problem the poultry- 
man has to face in the fall. Pullets that 
enter the winter undernourished and in 
poor flesh, can never produce well. Too 
much of their energy must go to keeping 
themselves warm, to maintaining their 
weight, or even, if undeveloped, to putting 
on weight. Heavy egg production is 
hard on a bird, and she will surely go to 
pieces if started out in poor flesh. 

An early hatched pullet, if fed plenti- 
fully of a good growing mash, as she should 
be, will be coming into production during 
the late summer. Such a bird can not 
be held back, and probably should not be 
if she could, as eggs are high then. She 
will molt in November or December, and 
will be a good bird to breed from the next 
spring. 

Pullets hatched in the normal season— 
April or May—will, if properly grown, be 
coming into production during October 
and November. Such birds should be 
handled carefully. They will be expected 
to lay all winter, spring and summer, and 
even some of them the next fall. These 
pullets should have the growing mash 
removed about September 15, or four to 
six weeks prior to the time they are ex- 
pected to begin laying. Take away the 
mash entirely and feed only grain. Feed 
this three times a day, all that the birds 
will clean up each time. 

After four or five weeks the pullets will 
be ready for mash again, and the laying 
mash can then be given. It will take from 
seven to ten days to get the birds on full 
mash feed again. 

Such a system will put the finishing 
touches on a group of pullets and will 
insure health and eggs for some months to 
come, providing other things are right. 

A well-fleshed pullet will be rounded 
over the keel bone and will feel heavy and 
solid. Loose fat is not wanted, but even 
that on the heavier breeds will do no 
harm. The most successful winter I ever 
had was with a pen of 200 Barred Rock 
pullets that were big and heavy when 
winter set in. They produced 50 per 
cent all winter without lights, and had only 
ordinary care. Put on the flesh before the 
pullet starts to lay, not after. 


What Jimmie’s little brother thought 

when his brother, who is visiting in 

the country, wrote home, that “They 
went to bed with the chickens” 


New Gland Treatmen} 
Makes Hens Lay 


Gland Tablets Daily in Drinking Wate, 
Does It. Makes Hens And Pullets 
Lay Like Sixty 


Now is the time to 
your Hens and Pullets ints 
condition to lay all fall and 
winter without an let-up, 
Imperial Egg Maker eon. 
tains prepared glands which 
quickly stimulates and 
maintains the egg layj 
organs of Hens and Pat 
lets to their highest point 
of production. 


Does away with expensive and messy prepared foods, 
mashes, meats, etc. Easy to use. Comes in 

tablet form to be dropped daily in fowls’ drinking water, 
Every flock neéds this amazing treatment. Entirely new 
formula, Nothing else like it. Regular $1.00 package com 
tains a season’s supply for the average flock. 


How To Get This New Egg 
Maker Free 


SEND NO MONEY. Write today to Imperial Laborato. 
ries, Dept. 5272, Kansas City, Mo., and they will send you 
by return mail, two regular $1.00 size packages of Imperial 
Egg Maker. Use one yourself and sell the other to% 
neighbor, thus getting yours free, as you pay the Postman 
only $1.00 and a few cents postage when the regular $2.0) 
quantity arrives. 

ADDITIONAL SAVING to large users. Four of the reg- 
ular $1.00 size packages will be sent for only $1.75. Satis 
faction guaranteed, or your money refunded any time 
within 30 days. Write to 


IMPERIAL LABORATORIES 
Dept. 5272 Kansas City, Mo, 


Reds, 10 cts. ; Rocks, 9 cts. ; W. Leghorns, Sets; 

mixed, Tets. Safe delivery and satisfaction 

guaranteed. Chicks from free rangé stock. 
cAl 


W. A. LAUVER, McAliste Pa. 


The lime, carbohydrates, sulphur and 
silicon in PEARL C are need- 


ed by your hens. Helps in the laying 


and keeps the 


Hpaid. Booklet also. 
THE OHIO MARBLE CO. 
102 Ash St. Piqua, Ohie 


Egg and 

Round gives Poultry 
Record--sll FREE 


Radio Round Incubator Co., 31 0Bay St., Wayne,Meb. 


WING MACHINES21.95 
RS Saw. 


9 cords in 10 hours by one man. It’s King of the woods. 
Catalog X15 free. First order gets agency. Est. 1890. 
Folding Sawing Machine Co.. 1005 East 15th Stes Chica 


PACT QUICK! 


| \ OKE-E M= 


SAVE THEIR ALIVES BY USING 
=2 


roup our determ' 
cover the most scientific 

CURE that has ever been discovered for the deadly 
colds, canker, diphtheria, and chicken-pox. Evety pyar 
your money back if it fails. Three hundred 

monials on file at our office. Read what Mr. H. J. Sehmette, 
Box 47, Evansport, Ohio, says: “‘‘SMOKE EM’ isa woe 
derful roup cure. It certainly does the work.”” You em 
to yourself and to your poultry to write or wire us 
$2-page catalogue and full information today, jak 
IS LOW. Dealers, we have a good proposition to offer 


The H. M. Spahr Breeding Estate 
Dept. 25A, Spahr, Frederick Coual 
Maryland. 
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News and Views 
in Poultrydom 


The eagle soars in the skies, 

The hawk is the king of the woods, 

The mocking-bird warbles sweet lullabys, 
But the hen comes across with the goods. 


ing condition. 


Asiatics in from eight to ten months. 


E age limit should not be put on a 
fowl so long as it maintains a good breed- 


The laying age of pullets varies with 
different breeds, according to size and 
weight. The Mediterranean fowls reach 
laying age in four or five months; the Ameri- 
ean breeds in from six to eight months; the 


This is Old Bill, a Wisconsin Barred 
Plymouth Rock cockerel that is a perfect 


“In the markets of France any part of 
fowl can be purcha: i 
liver, etc. In Paris markets the eggs 


daim for a Barred P 


Tesulted in seventeen little turks out 
Mineteen eggs. 
thrifty from birth. 
Pennsylvania. 


y were trapped on the east side of 


make them past seventy now. 


on the inside, can 
water and a handful of shot. 


en pour in the shot. 


Sweet and clean. 


body partly supported by seizing 
first joint of the wing with one hand. 
that position it can not strike, an 
TeMain quiet. 


dated, and sold according to age. Th 
isa fixed price for eggs that are strictly fresh, 
and a reduced price when a few days old. 


pet. Bill loves to come into the house and 
jump on his owner’s knee. He will crow 
whenever asked to do so. 


the 


sed—legs, wings, heart, 


are 
ere 


Three eggs in one day is the record I 
lymouth Rock hen. 
Two of the eggs were soft-shelled but un- 

ken. I use trapnests. The first egg was 
laid early in the morning, another early in 
the afternoon, and a third in the evening. 

Ohio. Henry B. Ward 


A white Holland turkey hen on my place 
laid seventy-five eggs consecutively last 
ring, without once becoming  broody. 
hese eggs were quite fertile, the first setting 


of 


They were husky and 


' Robert I. Weigley. 


Geese seventy years old. Henry Stark, 
Michigan, has a pair of Canadian geese that 
were hatched ten years before the Civil®War. 


the 


Chesapeake Bay, in Virginia, by Mr. Stark’s 
*Tuncle. It is believed the geese were three or 
four years old when captured, which would 


Drinking fountains that can not be reached 
cleaned with scalding 
Fill the foun- 
tain about quarter-full of hot water, and 
e Shake the vessel 
briskly so that the shot will scrape along the 

tom and sides of the fountain. This will 
femove the scum and make the fountain 


“In handling a goose it should never be 
held facing you, or it will strike hard blows 
With its wings and scratch with its feet. It 
should be taken by the neck, and when 
lifting from the ground the back of the body 
thould be toward the person holding it, and 


the 
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MOULTERS 
MOULT 


If you want your hens to moult 


naturally— 


If you want them back on the’egg 
job promptly—fall and winter laying 

Then you must make sure that your 
moulters are healthy and hungry. 

They must eat lots, and be able tg. 


digest what they eat. 
That’s just what 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


does for your moulting flock. 


It’s a tonic that begins with the appetite— 


improves a hen’s whole system. 


It has Iron that keeps the paleness away, 
en the combs and wattles red—the blood 
ri 


Pan-a-ce-a starts the food the egg way as 


soon as the moult is over. 
No time lost. 


No dormant egg organs after the moult, 


where Pan-a-ce-a is fed. 


Tell your dealer how many hens you have. 
There’s a right-size package for every flock. 
200 hens, the 25-lb. pail 
60 hens,the 5-lb.pkg. 500 hens, the 100-lb. drum 
hens, is a smaller package. 


100 hens, the 12-lb. pkg. 


For fewer 
GUARANTEED 


I spent 30 
3 in perfect- 
ng Pan-a-ce-a. 


Hess 
D.V.S. 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


uabs selling at highest pri ever known. 
ig demand. abe and 


rite at once for big illustrated 


YOU'LL GET EGGS 


if your egg-making machines are in ood 
condition and given good egg-making feed. 


Pratts, 
POULTRY REGULATOR 


mixed in the feed daily is guaranteed to put 

our hens ‘in tip-top shape. Then they’re 
cad to lay. Satisfy yourself by testing 
it on your own flock. See the Pratt Dealer 


near you, or write 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. Hammond, Ind. 


wie of -bred Poultry, Pigeons, Baby Chicks 
pure ‘oultry 66 
alog 
FRANK FOY 8ox36 CLINTON, IOWA 
brillian 


hatching; also ine 
4 Powerful Li 
“Gets More Eggs 
Hang it 


for 
se ize, and Brooders. FREE cat- 
to size, an ers. 
Patented, 300 Candie Power 
mornin 
fk 


for sate AT LOW PRICES 
Lantern 
sene. 


1—gasoline or kero- 
positively safe. 


. Lights with match— 
= 
con 
Trial— Pays 


1 two. Send for mon- 
for itself in week or 
poultry 


Write LAMP Co. 
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Try it on Your Own Car 


If father won’t, daughter longer than the finish on 
| or mother can send usadime most new cars. 
) to pay postage “and packing It brushes on freely and 
expense and we will send free, easily without laps or brush 
a quarter-pint can of Black marks and dries in 24 hours, 
Effecto Auto Enamel and she with a deep, lustrous finish. 
can show him how easy it is Effecto is unexcelled for an 
to make the old car look new. extra durable and glossy finish 
Effecto is not a paint, wax on tractors, farm implements, 
or polish, but the genuine, bicycles, baby carriages and 
original auto enamel, that lasts all wood and metal articles. 
Effecto is made in eight colors: Black, Blue, Green, Red, Maroon, Gray, 
Yellowand Cream; also Finishing (clearvarnish) and Top & Seat Dressing. 
Free Color Card and Names of Dealers will be Sent You on Request. 


Pratr & Lampert-Inc., 167 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
In Canada, 113 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


"GI" Floor Varnish -Vitralite Enamel-Effecto Auto Finishes Miscellaneous Varnishes Enamels: Stains Fillers.ete. 
‘you soe al 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
~Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. Try it3odays Free. You'll never 

The Cincinnati iron Fence con inc. again waste time and break your 
3361 Grove Ave., o. back mixing concrete withashov- 


el, Mixes a wheelbarrow full a 


minute. Cost is surprisingly low. 


for 100- book on 
Kwik - Mix 
Kwik-Mix Concrete Mixer 
100] Cleveland Ave. Wis. 


Converse “Caboose” 
Here’s the longest wearing work rubber 
ever made—the famous “Caboose.” De- 
signed by Converse. Often imitated but 
never equaled for comfort or service. Easy 
to put on. Fits perfectly. Hugs the ankle 
tight and high. Double-ply uppers and ex 
tra thick white tire sole weld- 
ed together by special “‘pres- 
sure cure” into one piece, 
Amazingly serviceable. Ideal 
hen worn with knit gaiters, 


is only one item 
in the famous Big “‘C’’ Line, 


A all rubber over- Refuse Imitations. Insist upon 
Nebraska” . Warm and the White Top Band and the ig 


dry in snow or mud. Cannot leak! Rein- ”* on the White Tire Sole, dis- 
toprevent chafingof buckles. _tinctive marks of Converse qual- 
Comfort! “Stubgard” toe iz: If your dealer hasn’t the big 
”’Linewrite us for informatio: 


snagging. 
all rubber shoes are made in red or black rubber, 
recommendblock for service. Trp them-on TODAY! 


Converse Rubber Shoe Co. vorx 


and heel prevents scuffing and 


Getting Money out 
of Squabs 


and a younger brother who h 

alth. He was not able to work ai 
farm, but wishing to do something to ocey 
his time as well as to gain some income 
took up squab raising. 

He first secured advice and information 
from reliable people, then arranged a place 
suitable for his stock and invested in fifty 
pairs of good, well-mated birds. After a 
year, and at a time when he could gee g 
bright future for the business, he died, At 
first the sisters were undecided what to do 
with the squab plant, but finally took car 
of 150 es of breeders and now ship squabg 
to market every week. 

At the present time it is impossible to 
maintain a pair of working birds for less than 
$2 a year. If any one can average for th 
year $4 a dozen for squabs and raise nine 
pairs from each pair of working birds, that 
is a system to be proud of. 

A room or building 10 x 10 feet and 8 feat 
high will accommodate twenty-five pairs of 
working Homers, with nests not less than 
ten inches square; for the larger breeds, 
Carneaux or Mondains, have nests not legs 
than twelve inches square. 


Tobacco Stems for Nests 


Provide a crate of nesting material, tobaceo 
stems preferred, that the birds can go to 
and help themselves. Water fountain, a 
place for oyster shells, grit and charcoal 
should be arranged so the birds can not foul 
the contents. A bath pan about four inches 
deep is essential. 


Nis far from me lived two elderly ladies 
e 


We give our birds two and three baths ay 


week in winter, according to weather, and 
every day in summer. heir nests being 
high and dry, the moisture from their 
feathers after a bath aids the hatching of 
eggs. Working birds require more feed 
when they have squabs. * 

We use this mixed feed with very good 
success, whole corn, kafir-corn, wheat, mil- 
let, Canada peas, a little buckwheat and a 
very little hemp, but we are better satisfied 
when we feed no hemp. 

Squabs for market should be ready at 
twenty-eight or thirty days old. This is 
just before they leave the nest. The pin- 
feathers under the wing should be well out 
at this time, and they are fatter now thai 
they will ever be again. After they use their 
wings the meat turns dark and they are past 
shipping for squabs. 


When To Sell Squabs 


Collect. squabs before feeding time, place 
in crates overnight. When ready to dressa 
squab stick it in the roof of mouth. Afterit 
is dead kill another the same way_and pre 
ceed to pluck the first one, dry. ra 
a tub A 8 cold water and continue until all 
have been d ; 

Allow them to lie in cold water a couple 
of hours, then wash the mouths out nicely 
and a up to drain. -If the shipment 1s 
small take a candy pail, bore a small hole 
near bottom for drainage, and’ line with 
clean paper. Put a layer of cracked ice m 
bottom, then a layer of squabs, and 80 on 
till full, cover neatly with bestap and send 
to.express office. C. A. Umosella. 


: you think I look a 

ittle chic in my new dress; _ 

Mr. Rooster: “No—you look like @ 
full-grown hen to me! 
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UNION 


] Can Farm Women 


Unscramble Eggs? We 
Continued from page 68 S 
N 
could ship in, and they paid prices that S 
poor topped those paid to New York’s own 
the poultrymen. 


Four other groups of Pacific coast poultry- 


a men followed suit and started their own 

marketing organization, all built on_the 
ation game plan as that of the Central Egg Pro- 
place ducers of California. Now the five Pacific 


fifty east groups have joined forces to work 
ander one great overhead sales agency— 


vs The Pacific Coast Egg Producers. Each 
At up sells its own eggs in its own_par- 
0 do ticular section, but all the eggs to be shipped 
care out are pooled together and handled from e é 
uabs one office. 
Eastern Eggs Paying, Too 
Along the poy! ° A rt ft ial ° 
t Jersey poultrymen got together in August o S l h 
tive Poultry Producers Association, whic 
has only recently been extended to include | rs CARBIDE is a manufactured crystalline gas- 
feet roducers in all the Atlantic coast states. producing material. “In general appearance, and to 
8 of here are now approximately 500 members the tor, it somewhat resembles crushed granite. It will 
in. finitely if protected from air and moisture. 
legs gssociation—another model of the Petaluma tial sheet steel 
enterprise. In less than two years the h : return i. a order that the 
Seeelation has raised the price of co-opera- purchaser may be sure that he is getting genuine Union 
tors’ eggs almost seven cents a dozen. Carbide, the product of the originators and developers of 
ii In the East and in the West commercial the industry—the result of more than a quarter century : 
_" poultrymen are putting their industry on a of experience in perfecting processes—the drums are 
Rei painted gray, with blue bands. There is no package more 
eal ive complete control over the egg market pros, to farm owners than this Union Carbide blue-and- 
hes until the hundreds of farm flocks of the Mid- a y_ Crum een at express and freight stations, and boat 
| le West are laying co-operative eggs. The andings, throughout the civilized world. 
= huge production of the middle western The Union Carbide blue-and-gray drum is universally 
aa states - > Lg hands of the packers. Their recognized as an assuring symbol denoting best grade 
ing is = carbide, highest gas value, most uniform dependable qual- 
attempts that the Middle West has made ity, and 
a. toward co-operative marketing of eggs has Union Carbide Gas lighting-and-cooking plants have 
been entirely along local lines. Through ] | during the last 25 years been installed on more than 
nil- prices, but the producers are still helplessly A simple inexpensive apparatus is required to brin 
75 pac cont UnioriCarbide in contact with water. An erti6cial-eun- 
of our total egg production. coe the house, barns, 
= and po uildings without disfiguring walls, floors, or 
. What Will the Corn Belt Do? ceilings. This Union Carbide Gas is atbicne Ba by science as 
in- Now the Middle West, with the help of the more nearly like the light of the sun than any other arti- 
organizing to egg ficial illuminant. And you can cook with it, iron with it, 
an lifornia way. ney have adop erin thing 
eir plan and will remodel it to fit We supply Union 
ast middle western conditions. Mrs. W. C. Carbide in gener- 
Martin, of Marshall, Tex., who presided ator sizes direct to | Thisartificial sunlight in thepoultry 
: over the National Egg Marketing Conference consumeratfactory | buildings unquestionably lengthens 
has appointed a general committee of both P50 we, — our | the hens’ active hours and increases is 
"i men and women to work out a standard plan pave egé production at trifling cost £ 
of organization. This committee will select 
the producers and their families to mer- UNION CARMIDS SALES: COMPANY 
in chandise their eggs in an intelligent and 3 Dept.L-56, 
i orderly fashion. The farm women of each PR mn send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 
state will lead in the work. There will be * 
ly ardization of flocks and the grading of the ! 
i product. First, local. associations will | 
| ct. , associations be Note: E of a Carbide Gas Lighti 
h eed to assemble and grade the eggs. NOW should write us, so he will be kept ant 
n lese will, if possible, be built around | a Carbide user | sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
existing local egg units. The locals will then _ our mailing list for future helpful service. 
be federated into state selling agencies. The 
last step will be the co-ordinating of .the 


state groups into a great national egg pro- 
. ducers’ marketing association. Then will 
the unintelligent dump of farm eggs be 

stopped. Then will the producers of eggs 
have something to say about the price. 


ollo 


oofing Products 


- Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 
i’ for farm buildings or city construction. 


APoOLLo-KEYSTONE Coppes Steel Galvanized Sheets are unex- 
celled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Spouting and all ex- 
d sheet metal work. Look for the Keystone added to brand. 

old by leading dealers. Ke YsToNE Copper Steel is also superior 


I’ve been through all for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings” booklet. 
books, but I can’t find the AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
bookworm!” 


CARBIDE 
| kf tt & 
‘ ib K a TO E 3 
1c 
these 
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Every Boy 
Has an Ingersoll 
Coming to Him 
ARRIED by tens of millions of 


men and boys, respected the 
world over for time-keeping depend- 
ability and sturdy construction, hon- 
ored as a great American institution 
—Ingersoll Watches are the watches 
for boys. 
School, work, play—none of these is 
complete to a boy unless he has his 
Ingersoll. 


Reliable Watches at 
Low Prices 


Waterbury—$5 


“The best watch $5.00 will buy.” 
A jeweled, 12-size watch that com- 
bines stamina with style. (With a 
Radiolite dial $6.00.) 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


New Umproved 
Yankee—$2- 


More men and boys use the 
Ingersoll Yankee than any 
other watch. Sturdy, reliable, 
good looking, it carries a sound 
guarantee. 


Radiolite—$3 
This isthe new Yankee, equipped 
for telling time in the dark, Rad- 
ium does it, 


RITE 
it rubbing. Sells fast. ou 


e pro! 
ig business. Beck, Iil., made $98 in 2 s. Write quick f. 
“BESTEVER PROD. 1943-N Irving Park, CHICAGO 


BIG MONEY: AUTO GIVEN. Riiin* 


Magic Washing Wonder. Washes clothes with- 
500% fit. Premium Plan gets 
ree 


$11.85 


military sight for 2000 yards. Weight 
fine order. Special price $11.85. Ball 

$2.50 per 100. 372 page M > 
Circular for 2 cent stamp. Established 1865, 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 B’way, City 


KRAG SPORTER caliber 30/40 
with 22 inch barrel; five shot with 
TAlbs. In 

idges 
ilitary catalog 50 cents. 


Me 


302 from 44 Style 
sizes, famous andor 


lustrated catalog will tell you all 
one it and How own 


instrument 
ON EASY TERMS. 
NEW YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
111 East 14th Street, w York City, Dept. 21 


No matter what in- 
strument you'd like, 
' this beautifully il- 


of your 


Send e-dollar bill. 
Renew Today! Bil. 


scription to The Farm Journal for four years more. 


Buying a Two-Horse Wagon 


Continued trom page 40 


of the styles and 93.4 per cent of the 
packages. The action is the result of the 
conference of fence manufacturers whigh 
recently met in Washington at the su 
tion of Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover. These manufacturers agreed tp 
make a strenuous effort to dispose of al} 
the stock on hand of these styles by 
January 1, 1924. 

Despite the elimination of so many 
styles and sizes of packages it only means 
a reduction of 6.3 per cent of the total 
amount of fence made. The styles throw, 
out were those which had been created to 
meet specialized demand or styles created 
because an individual thought they would 
sell well. The manufacture of so man 
different styles increases the cost of all, 

Economic squandering in the multi- 
plication of patterns, sizes and styles ig 
even more apparent among makers of 
plows, cultivators, cream separators, fur. 
niture, cutlery, kitchen ware, carpets, 
shoes, umbrellas, pocket-knives and water 
buckets. 

This subject of waste has long been a 
7 interest to Secretary Hoover. 

ome two years ago, when he was preégi- 
dent of the Federated American Engineer 
ing Societies, the organization undertook 
a careful survey of the wastes in six major 
industries—boots and_ shoes, on 
textiles, printing, metal trades and build 
ing construction. This report shows that 
on the average these six industries are 
being operated with a waste of 40 per cent 
—40 per cent of the capital, material, 
labor, mental effort just thrown away 
with nothing to show for it! 

As an example, take shot-gun shells— 
consider the variation in caliber and all 
the variations in powder and shot—make 
a special shell for every birdie and beastie 
native to our land, and then a special one 
to name for each mighty hunter—and you 
— a considerable variety—but I 

ardly think you will reach the truth, 
A year or so ago the National Hardware 
Association found that there were being 
merchandised in this land of the free 
initiative, 7,362 varieties of shells. 


Flags, Axes, Boots and Shoes 


In American flags there are twelve 
standard sizes worked out by government 
departments. Analyzing a catalog of & 
large flag manufacturer the other day, we 
found 289 varieties, not one agreeing with 
any of the twelve standards, An a 
manufacturer carries through all his card 
records, his shop accounts, his salesmens 
equipment and every detail of his bust 
ness, varieties, sizes, brands and finishes, 
presenting axes to the careful buyer in the 
number of 6,964. In boots and shoes, 
though the surveys are not yet available, 
the best authorities agree that the kinds, 
styles and sizes now offered the dis 
criminating man, and more particularly 
the discriminating damsel, run well ovet 
a million. 

With the foregoing facts before us, We 
can better understand what a vastly im 
portant thing this “new conservation & 
and how vitally it affects every mal 
woman and child in America. The latest 
complete census returns show the to 
value of manufactured products in the 
United States for the year 1919 to be 
approximately sixty-two and om 
billion dollars, or about $590 for every 
person. Save 20 per cent of this and we 
save $118 a year per, person, or B 4 
$600 a year for each family —$50 a montil. 
That represents not denial or parsimon 
or even personal economy, but the 
vaging of industrial waste. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 


PD one vowel a sufficient number of times 
to the following line of letters to make 
gareadable sentence: 


MCTRICLSRILYYDVLYN 
Complete Directions 


“ow far is it to Calcutta?’ asked a way- 
fare of an intelligent Hindoo, who was 
gpning himself at the door of his tent. 

“The elephant knows 
but two gaits,’’ replied 
the native, “‘so if my 
brother walks his beast 
at the rate of six miles 
an hour, he will be an 
hour late for the boat, 
while if he trots him at 
the rate of twelve miles 
an hour, there will be an 
hour to spare for devo- 

tions and refreshments.” 
How far was the pilgrim from Calcutta? 


Hunting a Walrus 


Take a piece of masonry, add a dark liquid, 
abtract part of a chain, d an insect, 
gd an architectural feature, add a fruit, 
abtract a vegetable, and the resulting 
biters will spell WALRUS. 


Juggling Digits 


[total of fifty is produced by arranging the 
digits as follows: 


37 196 
Now, who can arrange these same nine 
fgures to produce 20? 


Chicken Feed 


While pecuasing practical ways and means 
his good wife, Farmer Jones said: 


off 75 
tlickens, as I propose, 
mr stock of feed 
would last just, twenty 
days longer, while if 
we should buy 100 
attra fowl, as you sug- 
gst, we would run out of chiles feed 
iiteen days sooner.’ 

“Well, now, Josiah, how many chickens 
lave we, anyway?” 

That’s the problem, how many chickens 
ve they? 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLES 


Double meaning: The sentences are made 
tmplete by filling the blanks with the 
ilowing words, in duplicate: BEATEN, 
NOTABLE, OFTEN, PARENTS. 


How old is Peggy?: Peggy is now 17 years 
and her parents’ ages together equal 85. 


Hunting Fern PARSON minus SON 
GE minus CAR leaves 


Sag in a bus: The chickens must 
lave cost $8 a dozen on the day previous to 
urchase. Then they increased one- 
4 » Or 1216 per cent, to $9 a dozen; so 
IS. O'Flaherty received eight for her $6. 
treasing 1214 per cent the following day, 
i Same chickens would cost $6.75. 
any solvers fall into the error of thinking 
taise would be $1 a dozen to $10 a dozen, 
The @ the eight chickens worth $6.6624. 
raise was on the percentage on the 
Wind and not on the dozen. 


qatarade: The word BARK. answers the 


Much ado about a chicken: If we call 
8 money X, Betsey’s Y and Carrie’s 
from the facts given we may arrange the 
X ing equations: 
Plus one-half of Y, gk one-half of Z 
, cost of chicken. plus one-third of 
Pus one-third of Y equals cost of chicken. 
US one-fourth of X plus one-fourth of Z 
en a simple matter to nd the 
thtive values of x, Y and Z. It is then 
: to find amounts that may be 
the manner described without 
ate tactions of a cent. Arabella had 
ts, Carrie $1.32 and Boaaay $1.56, so 
en must have cost $2.04 


0! 


the chick 


AVING set out to make the finest cement 

possible, having established the square - deal 

policy for all transactions, Lehigh found a 
nation-wide demand for both. Today, with sixteen 
great mills from coast to “coast, there are more Lehigh 
dealers and users than any other. 


Lehigh Cement stands for service—prompt, fair, de- . 
pendable. A Lehigh dealer is your local source for 
obtaining these qualities, He can be located by the 
famous blue-and-white Lehigh Cement sign. Look for it. 


LEHIGH -THE NATIONAL CEMENT 


16 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. ALLENTOWN, PA. SPOKANE,WASH. 
New York City Richmond, Va. New Castle, Pa. 
Buffalo, N.Y. ton, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mason City, lowa Omaha, Neb. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. Birmingham, Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are in the market 


prices. Must be sound timber at twenty: 
‘wo inches inside the bark three feet above 
Geo. W. Hartzell, Piqua, Ohio. 


ROO Gon AT — 


Your chance to buy guaranteed asphalt and roe 
roofing at a big saving. FREIGHT PAID. Send 
for new uced price circular NOW 


Century Mfg. Co., Bidg., E. St. Louis, I, 


Lower Prices o71 
Better Fence. 


i 
lower. 


Business. 


sale 
MELLINGER Tire & RUBBER 
$600,000 Capital, DEPT. $13. KANSAS 


With This 
Low- 


DITCH = DRAIN — TERRACE 
Cuts ditch to, 


— 
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— - | 12,000 Miles Guaranteed !/ 
y Wholesale Prices in America, Youll 
pped d prepaid on approval. Make big For 
| money og part time. No capital or In 
GIVEN Tings vous can TIRED 
imply send name today for valuable 4 
ow thousands have gone into a 
| { Every 
| || | Pay 
| soversible. Horse or tractor drawn. 10 BAYS RIAL: 
FREE OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
| GQuenshere Send Book 
| PEERLESS WIRE 6 FERCE €9., Dept, 3705, CLEVELAND, 


Comin 


Through 


Songs 


Eight Double Disc Full Sie 
10Inch 


Here are the songs that never 
grow old—the favorites you re- 
member as long as you live; 
ballads that touch every heart. 
Just the music that should be 
m every home. Ejight full-size, 
double-face, 10-inch reco 
sixteen wonderful old-time songs 
guaranteed equal to 
highest priced records—all for 
only $2.98. Can be played on any 
phonograph. 


Send No 
Money 


Try these records in your own 
home for ten days. If not delighted 
the trial costs nothing. But don’t 
send a penny now. ‘The coupon be- 
low “ee you all sixteen selections, 
as lis' on the records, on eight 
double-face, 10-inch records, for 
10 days’ trial. Pay tman only 
$2.98 plus a few cents for deliv on 
arrival, Money back at 
lucely guaranteed if you are not more 
than pleased. Mail the coupon 
NOW, before you miss this greatest 
phonograph rec offer. Refer- 
ence, Manufacturers’ Trust Co. of 
New York. 


National Music Lovers, Inc. 
354 Fourth Ave., Dept. 8410, New York City 


National Music Lovers, inc., Dept. 8410, a 
| 354 Fourth Avenue, Now York City. | 


— 


records 
10-inch records | 

| only $2.98 plus delivery charge on arrival. 


expectations, the tht tovetarn them at'any time 
within 10 days and you will money. 
Address. 


Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 

ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 
‘Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St, Washington, D. C. 


Free Book 
Containing com- 
plete story of the 


Easy to Pla 
«Easy fo Pay 


SAXOPHONE 
Easiest of all wind instruments CaM 
tolearn. With the first three les- 
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Two Years of the Burley Pool: 


Continued from page 34 


in competition with all his fellow growers, 
in B rush to market within the same eight 
weeks of the year. This began early in De- 
cember, the rush was over by the middle of 
February, and the actual close of the market 
came about the middle of March or the first 
of April. 


First Year Showed Profit 


The Burley co-operative handled the first 
year of its existence 120,000,000 pounds of 
tobacco, the 1921 crop, for which it paid the 
growers around 21 
cents a pound. The 
previous year they 
received about 
12 cents a pound for 
one of the best crops 
that had been grown 
in years, though it 
contained a consider- 
able proportion of 
common tobacco. 
Estimates of the 
Federal and State 
Departments of Agri- 
culture placed the 
cost of producing 
that crop at 32.6 
feents a pound, so 
the reason for the 
interest of the 
farmers in some new 
plan of marketing is 
plain, and it was not 
difficult to organize 
them. Down in East- 
ern Tennessee, where 
the growers have 
been receiving a good 
rice for their to- 
acco, there has 
been manifested less 
interest in co-opera- 
tive marketing. But 
when the manufac- 
turers decided on the 
price they would pay for the 1920 crop, and 
made that price about a third of the cost of 
they caused the growers—at 
east a large majority of them—to make 
up. their minds that the price on the next 
tobacco crop would be fixed by the growers, 
or at least that they would ‘“‘have their say” 
in the decision as to the prices for 1921. 


Eight Cents Better for 1922 


When one reflects on the great slump in the 
price of the 1920 crop, the Burley co-opera- 
tive is given credit for a real business achieve- 
ment in obtaining an advance of 9 cents a 
pound for its members over the price of the 


One of the first acts of the Burley 
Association was to 
houses for the crop. 
Ralph M. Barker, the director of 


warehouses 


own _redryers, (which paid for 
the first year of their operation in the gay 
to the organization in the cost of redrying 
and now is stored in the Association's omg 
receiving plants, awaiting the time wheng 
can be sold without glutting the market, 


Prices by Grades 


Prices of tobacco for the past two years hay 
been based on the grades of the Burl 
Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative Association, 
The prices by grade § 
for the 1922 crop ar 
not available at this 
time, because, as pre 
viously stated, it has 
not all been sold. The 
net prices per hum 
dred pounds received 
by the growers for 
the 
through the associa 
tion are given below, 
A better idea of 
what 


that millions of 


ers for the 1921 erop, 


sands 
of the green grades, 
for instance, sold for 
25 cents to $14 
hundred pounds, and 
it was only the year 
previous when some 
tobacco sold at $1 a 
pound. The im- 
provement in the 
prices for the 1921 
crop, due to orderly 
marketing and the absence of competition 
among thegrowers, meant millions of dollars 
to the growers—$11,800,000 to be exact— 
for the crop of 1920 brought the growers only 
$26,000,000, while that of 1921, though 40+ 
000,000 pounds short of that of the previous 
year, brought them $37,800,000. Growem 
outside the association freely credited the 
price they received for their crops to te 
Burley association, admitting that but for 
the organization of the co-operative prites 
in 1921 would havé been no better than i 
1920. 

This summer the banks in Kentucky have 
plenty of money. Those of Lexington alone 


buy 140 ware- 
A portrait of 


Types Grade 1 Grade2 
Flyings—A $39.25 $31.50 
50.25 - 39.50 
Bright leaf—D........... 41.00 36.25 
Red leaf—E............. 2.25 25.00 
Heavy tips—F........... 15.75 . 13.00 
Light tips—F S.......... 18.50 15.00 
Cigarette wrapper—C. W... 53.00 44.00 
Twist wrapper—T W...... 41.00 35.00 
Lug, green cast—CG...... 18.25 
Leaf, green cast—DG..... 15.75 


Final Net Return to Burley Growers on 1921 Crop 


"Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade56 Gradeé Gradel 
$24.50 $18.25 $12.25 $7.00. $5.50 
30.00 22.75 13.00 9.75 625 
35.25 32.00 21.50 14.00 8.25 
33.50 26.50 17.25 10.00 6.20 
20.75 15.00 11.00 7.00 5.05 
10.25 6.00 
9.25 9.75 6.75 


previous season on the auction markets. 
And to come back the second year with 
another advance of around eight cents a 
pound makes the pool even more solid with 
its members. 

The results of the marketing of the 1922 
crop, so far, have exceeded the expectations 
of most of the growers. There has been ad- 
vanced to them on 197,000,000 pounds 
delivered to the association $33,600,000. Of 
this 197,000,000 pounds they have sold 
160,000,000 pounds and they stil have on 
hand 37,000,000 pounds of the best tobacco, 
as the sales have included practically all of 
the common and most of the medium grade 
tobaecos held by the co-operative. This 
tobacco was redried in the association’s 


had $2,000,000 in deposits more than - 
summer of 1921. The gain in the Burley 
district in bank deposits over 1921 was — 
than $10,000,000. This was natural, as the 
return to the growers was $11,800,000 ihe 
for the 1921 crop than for that of 1920. 2% 
amount paid to the growers for thelr 1922 
crop, while not definitely known here? e 
the holdings of the Burley co-operative me 
been sold; is estimated at about $75,000, in 
In other words, the return to the growers 
two years of co-operative market PA 
been increased something like $45,000, 

The tobacco growers do not want the earth; 
they only want their rights, a fair fair 
the profits of the tobacco industry, 3 
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aa which you are interested. 
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544 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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three pedals operate the low, brake and re- {/// 
verse bands of the . Each band is lined 4 
with cotton fabric that grips revolving drums when 

you press the pedals. 

The service that you get out of your .Ford depends on 

the quality and amount of cotton and the weave and Fi, 

treatment of these linings. <a 


Sieturn for their work, a fair profit on their 
ipvestment. Previous to the World War 
they never received more than an average 
of $12.50 a hundred for their crops. Many 


years it was $6 to $8 a hundred. Never, These bands are the same in heavily loaded Ford trucks (¥ 

antil the big manufacturers had to pay the and light Ford roadsters. A cheap lining that lasts onlya = @/ 

Excess Profits Tax, did the growers receive a short time in light Fords cannot give you heavy duty € 

mally profitable price for their crop. Why one. 

they? They were 100,000 men, in 
Hard Working Fords 
iscturers were four big concerns. It is in- 


ing) ayitable, when four men want to buy some- 
own thing 100,000 men have, that the four will 
have more to say about the price than the 
100,000. They HAD to sell, under the old 
gstem. They had no financing system to 
protect the market. If growers borrowed 
fom the banks it was on their individual 
gedit, not on their tobacco crops. 


lion, HE} Contracts Enforced in the Courts 


fvery man who breaks his contract to 
this market through the co-operative obligates 
pre- himself to pay 5 cents a pound as liquidated 
has idamages. The fellows who are tempted to 
The gil on a high outside market and ‘‘get all 
hun- their money at once,’ have been sued 


Need Heavy Duty Lining 


HEN you step on the pedals of 
your hard working Ford and it S- 
doesn’t start, stop and reverse Serswepesttills 

the way it did when it was new. When 

ou try to climb hills and the low speed 
band slips—the brakes won't hold. Then rsa, 
you know your transmission linings are 
ne worn and need replacing. 


Relining your Ford is a nasty job. It costs you-the tyr, Mudand Sand 


vel fe tpromptly in the courts, and more than time the car is laid up as well as the price of 

for #1 $27,500 has been paid by such growers with- with a ochenias tallow oil twestment set pase, new linings and the and trouble of putting them in. 

sold gut suit. To the honor of the growers be it trates Th the linine of 
cia gid that the number failing to deliver the burning lining ¢ average cost of the f 1s only a action cost 
low, @ops under contract to the pool does not a the labor and trouble of | istallation. Don't try to save a few 
| of Me fexceed 2 per cent of the membership. —aaiiwieiden Baben, Gent, and cents by buying a cheap lining. You save money in the long run 


That Burley growers everywhere recognize 
Ob He ithe value of the new system is shown by the 
me fact that though the 1921 crop was sold for 
of $5,617 growers in the organization, more 


shock absorbers, jective service inthese by buying a lining that is specially made for heavy duty service. 
White Stripe Transmission Lining 
Buy only the best for your Ford. Insist on Ad- is woven and treated especially for all kinds of Fords that haul 


1920 Fi 77,000 growers received checks for wence make Ford a + : 

han $e itheir 1922 crops, and the number now en- better car to ride in. Gi paca keep heavy loads, climb hills and pull through mud and sand. 

ree He irlled, in September, 1923, is more than you out of the repair shop and cost you less The million Ford owners who have used and insisted on White 
ow- $8 190,000, with campaigns on in Missouri and than the equipment. 


Top. WaeiTennessee, where growers are convinced 


yo a pave prove that this quality lining is economical for 
tthey ought to get rid of the old speculative 


of service in every model Ford car. 


nds ‘lling. lucts are now in con- 
nds system of selling Advance now of the Middle West, in the mountains of 
AG M G Outsi irginias ennessee, and wherever service is exception- 
hes ood Many Growers Outside rigid inspection,  - ally severe, there you will find White Stripe in constant use. 
and f#m}0ne may search in vain for a business man, UTI i 
year abanker, a lawyer, a doctor or a preacher in and Speed The Rough Road pong ra a ough Ato White Strive 
omé fej Kentucky who does not thoroughly approve > Rep STAR today. Save the cost of two to four relining jobs. End 
a Gieithe new system of marketing. Human unnecessary tr expense. You cant get the 
im- Weielishness, on the one hand, and grinding Kegs ape Supe weave and treatment in any other lining. 
the poverty on the other, are keeping a few out hitting, avoids book for the down — of the lining. 
smociation who be in it. Man ed by 
erly old pools were “ridden” by growers ca ufactured x 
git doing anything themselves eep i i “get-away.” Absorbs a = Prairi -» Dept. 31, 
going. the Extremely accurate. Roller of 100 and No | your dealer cannot supply you at once 
mganization for this continue long. To nine 
40,- quote one of the outside growers, who was SERVICE 
ious sproached to join the association: fibre. Will not pit or get ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE yg CORP., Menutacterers 
vers “I know you fellows have made the 
profitable prices I I Outwears 6 Ordinary whieh 
e want you to succeed. ut I want my BEL 1 Set, White Stripe Transmission Lining 10 
for money at once, and I do not intend to come 0 \') FAN A TS p 1 Set, Cork Felthek Transmission ok: 
Tres nas long as such prices as are now offered D 1 Red Star Timer @ $2.00 
in for tobacco prevail. I do not want you to Geo 1 White Stripe Cord Fan Belt @75¢. Ford Model 
2 fail, but I am not going to join.” between powerful Bo. Corkstortric: O 1 Set, (4) Duplex Shock Absorbers @ 
carrying tion; 
, rface. “Gives” in corks fo: Ship to 
one Don t Expect To Get Everybody = wader strain bee ; lubrication Name 
—_ Generally it is vain to point out to such a when strain is mn Feltbacking holds 
that he will indeed “get all his money ger, corks brake Address 
at once’’ if the pool should ever fail. He "Sse and never needs pleasure cars. last longer. Saves 
Meeived all his money at once in 1920, adjustment. rear axle and transmission repairs. 
when that money, in thousands of instances, 
did to ice the 
top of that year as the first advance pai 
- the growers on the delivery of their crops the STOP SHOVELING a ~ 
year of co-operative marketing. land 
ther agriculturists in Kentucky and in Quickly 
er states of the Burley district, are or- easily operated; costs little. 
BNizing on the plan of the Burley associa- Guaranteed. Write for price. 
fom. The movement is spreading like a DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Mairie fire and the prediction is made that 808 E Main Street Streator, Il. 
ing his p ucts in any other way than S 
co-operative organizations with Mary d Is Calling You! 
“nares of the marketing end of is noted as one ofthe garden spots of the word—ae a 
; is, 2) piro contract, providing farmer's paradise, with its 321 days of sunshine; 185 
ley wa jarge me ges 2 the ore ‘ be GRID days and 45 inches of rainfall. Good farms—good roads 
ore Mganized—at least 75 per cent—for a five- : schools — homes and hospitable, neighborly people. Farming 
the war term, was used by the Burley growers at factory prices now in Maryland. Send for our free descriptive catalog of farms 
me iid is being generally —- baw new country estates. Send today—it's more than a catalog. 
e come to stay, according to farmers TEFFE 
92? @ merchants and bankers, and the only 336 N. ~ eg = N. eo Md. 
all farmer quali 
ave e didn’t see the practicability o e special design i 
00. We hew system of marketing years ago. f reed Ford Runs $7 Miles on 
in would — of dollars Galion of Gasoline 
as Were lost to him by a competitive : : 
i i i A new automatic and self-regulating device has been 
‘ll which he was the competitor of cnet ~ John A. Stransky, with which auto- 
h: foolishn: ellow farmers. He uit that Givethe ee. B.S - ER. an. mobiles have made from 40 to 57 miles on a gallon of 
th; ess for good. In the words of the F - * gasoline. It removes all carbon, and prevents spark 
nit “Them days is gone forever.” minster, Strandiy agents and wiling 
ays is gone forever. Bornes Boisery Co. to send a sample at his own rik. Write today to 
J. A. STRANSKY, 287 S. Fourth St., Pukwana, S. 
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strength and awkwardness for a 


I; takes more than mere bull-headed 
logger who never turned a furrow 


in his life to conyert a seventy-three-acre patch of dirt which 
barely made a livelihood for a family, into a fertile farm yield- 
ing an average annual net labor income of $2,500. 

That is what Walter 8S. Hense, of Linn county, Ore., has done; 
and the splendid thing about it is, that he has kept this record 
up during the last five years when most farmers said they could 
not make enough from their farms to pay the taxes. 

“When I bought this farm for $3,500, on which I was able to 


pay only $2,700 and give a mortgage for 
the balance, the neighbors felt very dubious 
over the outcome,” says Hense. ‘One 
neighbor said that ‘a fool logger who had 
more money than brains bought the farm, 
but he will never make good on that priced 
land, as the crops here will never pay for it.’”’ 
As a matter of curiosity, I asked Hense 
how he got his money for the first payment, 
and why he concluded to spend it on land 
since he had had no farming experience. 
“To answer this,” he said, ‘I must go 
back into a bit of history. 1 was born in 
Linn county, Iowa. When just a young- 
ster my folks moved to Kansas, where we 
lived for ten years, and while still a boy we 
moved to Washington, where I grew to 
manhood and where I worked in a logging 
camp for seven years. During the last five 
years, after I had married an Oregon girl, 
became camp foreman, and for this service 
I received $100 a month. This was con- 
sidered big wages in those days. Of course, 
I saved all I could, though I also had to 
help my parents some. During this time I 
also took up a timber claim in Southern 
Oregon. This claim was sold later, and the 
money I received for it, together with my 
savings, constituted my entire possession of 
$2,700 when I bought the farm. 
“But when I bought this farm it was with 


no intentions of farming it myself. I had quit my job in the 
Washington camp to invest my money in another camp in Southern 
Oregon. On our way south we stopped for a visit with my wife’s 
folks who were farmers of the conservative type and who believed 
Believing that an investment in 
land was about as secure as any that could be made, they suggested 
that for safety I invest at least half of my money in a farm. The 


in conservative investments. 


upshot was that I invested all of it 
in this seventy-three-acre farm and 
started for a job in Southern 
Oregon where I hoped to make 
enough to pay the balance. 

‘Well, after a year’s experience in 
Southern Oregon, we decided to 
move to our farm and finish paying 
the balance of the debt from it. My 
wife, having grown up in the 
country, believed that we would 
enjoy farm life more than the log- 
ging camp. But we also agreed that 
if we could not make it go on the 
farm that we would come back to 
the camp where we had a standing 
offer to return. 

“This is when our troubles began. 
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Making a “Good Living and 10%” 


4. C. Heyman 


Or 


early settlers who owned their land were able, by this method t 
eke out an existence, if nothing more, and apparently they were 
satisfied. Having had no experience in farming, we followed they 
example during our first few years and got like results, By 
radually we worked in more good dairy cows, pigs and poultry 
ow for a number of years we have not sold a pound of grain o 
forage from the farm, except as it first went into butterfat, bacon 
and eggs. By putting lots of manure back on the soil and 


The general farm practise had 
to plow, sow by hand, harrow one 
or twice, and harvest what grew, 


ing more clover in a regular system of erop 


Their home is cosy, comfortable and 
has the modern conveniences 


rotation we have built up the soil and 
increased crop production to three times the 
average yields 

“We have followed the same principle in 
the improvement of our dairy herd. We 
have always used only the very best of 
purebred sires. We now have a herd of 
grade Jerseys with a few purebreds which 
average better than 300 pounds of fat 
annually.” 

“May I ask, Mr. Hense, about what your 
average annual income has been for the last 
five years on the seventy-three acres?” 


“We have already turned off $1,000 worth 
of our commodities the first four months of 
1923, and I believe that we shall continue 
our sales at this rate to the end of the year,” 

When I asked what he considered his 
farm to be worth now he replied, “You 
know what it produces, figure it out for 
yourself,”’ 

I did. I discovered that land for which 
he paid about $48 per acre in 1909 which, 
at that time, barely yielded a livelihood for 
two is now peoneere a labor income of $34 
per acre. If we allow him a salary of $1,20 
a year besides a place to live and most of 
his living, he has $1,300 left to credit to the 


farm and stock. This amount at 8 per cent 


would represent a valuation of $222.61 per acre. In short, he is 
making a “Good Living and 10%.” 

Of course, Mr. Hense believes in modern improvements. He 
has built a dairy barn along the most approved plans. His wife 
has an electric plant and running water; and I saw on the library 
table a bunch of good magazines, The Farm Journal, a daily paper 
and other good reading. 


You can nearly always tell what kind 
of a farmer a man is by the kind of 


The barn was constructed according to the plans 
suggested by the Oregon Agricultural College 


literature you find on his library 
table—that is, if he reads it. 


Shows ’Em How To Farm 


sawlogs” is what Al 
Suchanek, Elba, Ark., called 
six ears of corn sent to the Editor 
recently. The six ears weighed six 
pounds. Al says: ze 

“This corn had no fertilizer at all, 
and as I am a printer with my 
second year’s experience just start- 
ing in, I consider this a fair sampleof 
what can be done even by an alla 
teur farmer, who as yet can not 
stand the heat of the sun or who 


We floundered around four years 
without getting anywhere, and we 
began to think that the old-timer’s 
prediction might come true. And 
we decided that if the coming year 
brought no better returns than the 
preceding years we would hike for 
the lumber camp where we were 
assured a monthly pay-check. Well, 
the coming year_was better. We 
had partly found our bearings and 
stuck, and now since we have estab- 
lished our gait we probably will con- 
tinue to stick.” 

“What were your troubles, and 
what did you do to turn the tables?” 
was my next blunt question. 

“Well, when we came here,” he 
continued, “the soil was wora out. 


Hense’s dairy herd 


on and in clover 


is a good one, and here the 


not mastered the art of handling ® 
walking two-shovel plow. I bought 
this place two years ago and had to 
rebuild all of the buildings, but 
while doing so kept my ears 
eyes open. 

“The native farmers said this land 
would not produce enough to a4 
the taxes, but I soon found ov 
different.. Last summer was th 
driest this country has experien' 
in twenty years, yet by using + 
2144 x 2%-foot triangle 
one-row harrow, I managed to 

enough mulch between my cor, 
y are keep the moisture near the top. 

Al cultivated his corn twice 
summer. 


“Approximately $2,500 net,’’ he replied, 
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Make home beau- 
and protect 
home beauty with 
Acme Quality. 


tiful 
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His home, the spot 
of earth supremely 
blest, 

“A dearer, sweeter 
spot than all the 
rest,”’ 

Montgomery. 


Put new complexion house 


For the beauty it adds for the protection of 
that beauty. . for the pride it arouses 
for the increased value it creates, put a fresh, glowing 
new covering of Acme Quality Paints and Varnishes on 
your home this fall. 

Shabby houses renew their spic-and-span look of 
newness almost overnight with this treatment. The 
appearance of years of neglect is erased by the easy 
sweep of the brush which the painter dips in the Acme 
Quality can. 

If you want the utmost in protection from the weather 


and in lasting beauty, thousands of farmers and other 
home lovers will tell you that Acme Quality Paints and 
Varnishes are the most economical and the most satis- 
factory that you can use. 


For forty years, these products have been the standard 
of the industry. That is the reason why so many thou- 
sand dealers sell them and so many thousands of painters 
apply them. There is an Acme Quality product for 
every surface, and an Acme Quality dealer near you. 
If you do not know the name of the Acme Quality agent 
in your neighborhood, write to us. See coupon. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Minneapolis 
Salt Lake City 


Boston 


Buffalo Chicago 
Dallas Topeka 


St. Louis 
Portland 


Kansas City 


Paints Enamels Stains Varnishes— . for every surface 


Cincinnati 
Nashville 


Pittsburgh Fort Worth 


San Francisco Toledo 


Birmingham 
Los Angeles 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Dept. 51, Detroit, Michigan 


Acme Quality Varnish 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac 


] Deep Mahogany. 
Acme Quality Enamel 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps—15c for each 30c to 35c sample can | 
checked. (Only one sample of each product supplied at this special price. 
Print dealer’s name and your name.) 


Check one or more: [] SPARKOTE, for exterior use; _ 
{] VARNOTILE, for floors; [ ] INTEROLITE, for interiors. | 


Check one color: [] Light Oak, [] Dark Oak, [] Brown Mahogany, 


| 
| 


Check one color: [] White or [] om 
Acme Quality Motor Car Finish [] Black 
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Tractors Speedy, but Raise No Colts 


ONTANA Bulletin 151, on trac- 

tors, by H. E. Selby, a farm 

management expert, contains 
two paragraphs that are bound to upset 
the fellow who has just about made up 
his mind to buy a tractor. 

The first paragraph says: ‘Gas tractors 
are the most complicated machines that 
have ever come into general use on farms, 
and they have not been in use long 
enough to have fully established their 
place in farm operation. Farmers are 
still learning how to use them and are 
still ascertaining the conditions under 
which they can be used successfully. It 
is, therefore, impossible to predict just 
what place they will fill eventually, or 
just what changes in tractor design and in 
farming practise will come about.” 

The second paragraph, referring to 
schedules filled out by 476 tractor owners, 
says: “Fifty of the farmers that filled 
out schedules did not use their tractors in 
1921. Twenty-seven of these farmers had 
concluded that the use of tractors is not 
profitable; twenty-three considered it 
profitable, at least under normal condi- 
tions, and gave other reasons for not using 
them. Some of the reasons given were 
inability to buy fuel and oil because of 
hard times, the price of gasoline and oil 
compared with the price of horse feed, and 
the changing of farming plans.” 

Fifty farmers, in a total of 476, repre- 
sent a little over 10 per cent who didn’t 
use their tractors in 1921. Twenty-seven 
of these men had decided tractors didn’t 
pay, and some of the other twenty-three 
said that at that time oats and corn were 
cheaper than tractor fuel and oil, and so 
worked horses and left their tractors in 
the shed. Of course, they did not take 
into consideration the interest and de- 
preciation on idle tractors. 

On the whole, though, the Montana 
farmers who have tractors, think they pay. 
That is what the records secured by Mr. 
Selby show. Seventy-one per cent of the 
farmers consider their tractors pay. 
Seventy-nine per cent say their tractors 
do as good work as horses, or better. 


The Idle Tractor Is the Most Costly 


The first question a great many folks ask 
when about to buy a tractor is, ““‘What will 
it cost to run it?” The answer generally 
given is, “That depends, etc.” The 
average cost of operation on the Montana 
farms was $9.90 per day for a 2-plow 
tractor; $13 a day for a 3-plow tractor; 
$19.50 a day for a 4 to 6-plow tractor; $28 
a day for a 6 to 10-plow tractor. These 
records were secured in the early part of 
1922. The price allowed for kerosene was 
20.7 cents a gallon and 28.5 cents for 
gasoline. Two-plow tractors took 14 
gallons of kerosene a day, and those using 
gasoline used 16 gallons. Three-plow 
tractors, run with kerosene, used 21 gal- 
lons; with gasoline, 19 gallons. The 4 to 
6-plow tractors run with kerosene took 31 
gallons a day; with gasoline, 30 gallons. 
The 6 to 10-plow tractors took 48 gallons 
of kerosene, or 47 of gasoline. 

Economy in using a tractor depends also 
on how many days a year it is used. On 
63 farms where the tractor was used over 
60 days a year, the cost per day was only 
$13.20, while on 78 farms where the 
tractors were used less than 20 days a 
year, the daily cost was $30.20. Of this 
cost, $18.30 was for depreciation and 
interest. Plainly, an idle tractor is ex- 
pensive. The cost per day for fuel and 
oil varies only a few cents, whether the 
tractor is used 20 days or 60 days a year. 


By Lew Reed 


The average number of days used on all 
farms, including custom work, was 38.4. 
Two-plow tractors were used more days 
than those of other sizes. 

“How much can you do in a day witha 
tractor?” is another good question. Take 
plowing, which is standard work for a 
tractor. A day’s work for a 2-plow tractor 
was from 5 to 7.7 acres; 3-plow, 5.7 to 
8.2 acres; 4 to 6-plow, 8.7 to 14; 6 to 10- 
plow, 16 to 18.9 acres. There was prac- 
tically no difference in cost of drawbar 
work and belt work. 


Are Tractors Reliable? 


Complete records on 337 of the tractors 
show that the tractors were out of order 
only 4.6 per cent of the time when needed. 
The 2-plow tractors were out of order 


SOM 


< 


Adapting the horse to the horseless age 


fewer days than the other sizes. The 
3-plow tractors were the worst offenders, 
being out of order, on the average, 6.9 
per cent of the time, or about one day in 
every two weeks when needed. 

The most reliable tractors, however, 
were those that had been used only one or 
two years. After three years, the older 
tractors were just about as reliable as the 
newer ones, probably because the less 
reliable machines had been discarded 
by that time, and also because the opera- 
tors had become better operators by that 
time. The tractors used the more days 
in the year were out of order the smaller 
proportion of time. 


Will the Tractor Displace Horses? 


The average age of all tractors in use 
was 4.8, and the estimated life was 10.5 
years. The average number of acres of 
crops per farm increased 76 per cent after 
tractors were used, and the average num- 
ber of horses used per 100 acres of crops 
decreased 51 per cent after tractors were 
purchased. 

“The greatest increase in the use of 
gas tractors in Montana,” says Mr. 
Selby, ‘was during the years of 1916 and 
1917 as a result of the big crop yields of 
1915 and 1916, the rapid settlement of 
new land, the stimulation of war prices, 
and the increasing scarcity of labor. 
During this period tractors were shipped 
into the state by trainloads and were sold 
as fast as they arrived. Most of these 
were 3 to 6-plow in size, the tendency of 
the development and improvement of 
gas tractors being toward smaller and 
less expensive models. 

“Since 1917 the purchase of tractors 
has decreased and during the past two 
years it has been very light. The develop- 
ment of smaller sizes has continued and 
most of the tractors purchased since 1917 
have been 2 to 3-plow models. It is 


estimated, from all information ayail- 

able, that between six and seyen 

thousand gas tractors are now in uge 
on farms in the state of Montana.” 


Advantages of Tractors 


The outstanding advantage of tractors 
mentioned by more than half of the 
owners, is that they permit faster work 
when conditions are right. The advan 
tages mentioned are here tabulated: 


Percentage of users 

Advantages mentioning 

Getting work done when conditions 
are most favorable; doing work 

more quickly................. 54 
No expense when idle: doesn’t eat 
when not working; requires no 


attention when idle............ 18 
Getting more work done; being able to 

work longer hours. ............ 13 
Less help required; getting work done 

with fewer men............... 10 
Better work. 
Not troubled by hot weather. ....... 
Horses can not be used for belt work... 5 
Not bothered by flies. 2 
Being able to farm larger acreage... 1 


Easier to handle than horses........ 


Disadvantages mentioned, as compared 
with horses, are here tabulated: 


Percentage of users 
Disadvantages mentioning 
High cost of repairs; cost of upkeep.. 17 
High cost of fuel and oil............ 14 
Greater skill required to operate trac- 
tor; the difficulty of securing com- 
petent operators.............. ll 
Unsatisfactory on wet ground, muddy 
roads, or muddy spots in field; 
unable to get onto land as early in 
spring or as soon after rains... .. 
Costs more; high cost of operating. . . 
Cash expense necessary to operate... 
Packing ground; tractor too heavy... 
Excessive first cost................ 
Horses must be kept for some work; 
can not be used for all work....: 5 
Unreliability; liability of breakdowns 
when needed; time lost in repair- 


© 


Unsatisfactory on rough or hilly land 
Unsatisfactory on small fields....... 
Poor repair service; difficulty in get- 


Working parts not protected from 

2 


Drive wheels not giving enough trac- 
tion; slipping on dry soft ground 1 
Doean’t reproduce... 1 


Spraying with a Tractor 


EVERAL New Jersey orchardists, at 
the annual meeting last year, tol 
their experiences in using a tractor for 

spraying. Here is a summary: 7 

Mr. Stover: We have been usl 
tractor to pull the sprayer and we feel that 
it is more economical than using a team. 
The men who run the machine like to 
work with the tractor, too. We can regu- 
late speed much better than with a team. 
We use a 500-gallon tank, which is heavier 
than a team could pull. 

Mr. Morrell: We use a tractor, can get 
under the trees and can control the tractor 
better than a team. We use mules, when 
necessary, to haul the material to the 
orchard for refilling the tank. Our sprayer 
tank holds 300 gallons. ; 

Mr. Rich: We use a tractor with a 200- 
gallon outfit. 

Mr. Vail: We never use anything but 4 
tractor with our 300-gallon outfit. 
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Get Int 


13,000,000 
Automobiles in U.S. 
Tires to be repaired. 


10,000,000 Batteries, 
13,000,000 Ignition 


Systems and only Here is Bradley—merely one of 
50 000 Garages thousands of M.S.A.S. students 
who have achieved success far be- 
4 yond their fondest hopes. What 
“these men have done you can do: 
. The opportunities are now greater 
than ever. There are more autos—more trucks 
—more tractors and every year adds to the 
money-making possibilities.” You have ambition 
—you want success. Success is certain if you are willing 
to work for it. You can have independence—be your 
own boss—stop the plodding and get into work you like. You can 
earn big money, be prosperous, happy and independent. Bradley is 
no exception, we have graduates who have made as high as $10,000 in 
less than a year. These records may seem amazing, but they are true. 
It is all done through head and hard training at the M.S.A.S. Decide 
now to give yourself the training that will pay you big and establish you in a successful 
life work. 
follow in the lead of Bradley, shown on the right of this page, and scores like him who have 
taken advantage of the amazing money-making possibilities in the automobile, truck and 
tractor business. Here is a chart of facts—authentic figures which point out the oppor- 
tunities. If you are ambitious and seeking a money-making opening, here’s your chance— 
achance to cash in to a degree that will satisfy your highest alms. ; 
Thousands of competent garages, battery shops, auto electrical shops, tire and welding 
shops are needed now. Trained men can run them. ’ 


Learn Autos, Trucks and Tractors 
in the Heart of the Industry 


Without any previous experience—just a liking for mechanics—you can learn the auto 
business from A to Z in a few weeks at the Michigan State Automobile School—the factor 
endorsed school in Detroit—the heart of the industry. Then step out, equipped with knowl- 
edge and training, to a future of certain, big money making. You have distinctive advan- 
tages, learning the business here. It’s the fountain head of the automotive industry. You 
are taught under factory endorsed methods. You learn both theory and practice on latest 
equipment. You visit the great auto factories—learn their methods first hand—and it all 
means greater opportunities and more certain success. \ 


Detroit-Trained Auto Men Earn More 


You Can Have 
Success Like This 


From $1200 a Week 
to 


$50000 
a Month 


Read Bradley’s let- 
ter below. It’s his 
own story of the 
credit he gives to 
M. S. A. S. for his 
success. The suc- 
cess you can enjoy, 
too, if you accept H. A. BRADLEY 
this opportunity. 


BRADLEY GARAGE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Distributor Vesta Storage Batteries 
ALEMITE LUBRICATOR SERVICE 

Automobile Repairing 
Michigan State Auto School, Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen ; | wish to state that before going to your School 
I was employed as shipping clerk with a well-known con- 
cern at the enormous salary of $12 per week. Incidentally, 
this included overtime. I knew absolutely nothing about 
an automobile. I couldn't even drive one and didn’t know 
the difference between a carburetor and a wheel-base ; in 
fact, | didn’t know they had a wheel-base. 
After leaving the School I worked as service repairman for 
the Oakland Motor Company of Pontiac, Michigan, 1 left 
the Oakland to accept a position as night service foreman 
for the Studebaker Company at Detroit and was later con- 


nected with such firms as the Northway Motor and Manu- 
facturing Company, and the Continental Motor Manufae- 
turing Company. I have since been service-manager for 
two large concerns—one in Detroit and one in Cleveland, 
The salary mounted all the time—the last position paying 
me $300 per month. 
I, then, decided to go in business for myself, which business 
I have successfully built and maintained up to the present 
time and expect to maintain for a long time tocome. | esti- 
mate the present earnings of my business at $500 per month 
clear and growing all the time. 
I believe that the M. S. A. S. is by far the hest School of its 
kind inthe country. For the man who will apply himself to 
the work and tothe studies I can safely say that the Michi- 
gan State Auto School is the best place to learn the auto- 
mobile businéss. 

Yours very truly, 

H. A. BRADLEY. 


4 : i world over. Wherever autos are used—Detroit-trained men get the best jobs, 
Detroit-trained men are preferred. Your diploma from the highest pay. Auto, truck, tractor factories employ M.S8.A.S. graduates. Leading 
MS.A.S. is a valuable money-making asset—an advantage that you can get factories, dealers, service stations, garages, shops and farms want men who have 


fom no other school. The Michigan State Automobile School is known the trained their heads as well as their hands—the M.S.A.S. Detroit-kind. 


Learn ina Few Weeks—Start Now—Good Positions Open 


A thorough training in Detroit, at the M.S.A.S., is the thing arrangements—you can start at once—now—and that’s the thing to 


that fattens the pay envelope if you are working for others, or puts more profit 
in business for yousealt You can take a full Automotive Course, or specialize than the supply. 
inany one of its money-making branches; you can be an Auto Electrician; a 


now the demand for men who know automotive mechanics and electrics is greater 
We have more calls than we can fill. The years ahead are 
predicted to be the biggest years of the industry. Every Detroit plant has 


ire Expert; a Battery Service Man; a Repair-Man; a Welder; a Machinist; increased its production. Most are working over-time. All are behind on orders, 


or specialize in motorized farming, with truck, tractor and farm electric-lightii ‘ j 
amd farm engine training. Classes are always open. You need make no speci business now. 


Life Scholarshi 
Read What Factories Say: Your enrollment entitles oaarte a life 


Earn While You Learn 


OF AMERICA 
We do not know of a better automobile school 


than the MICHIGAN STATE.” MICHIGAN STATE 
= AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


SETROW, 


“This school is thought very highly of by the 
Mitomobile men of trait, "end is considered 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN Ba. 


and that means certain money-making advantages to men who start in 


Mail This Coupon 


membership, with privilege of our service any Get all the interesting facts from our big catalog. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION time you want it. Many students come back to It’s a book of information concerning your future that 

AUTOMOBILES brush up on latest automotive ideas and new you must not fail to get. It gives complete information 

PETROIT. MICH equipment. It doesn't cost a penny extra. The about all courses, which makes it easy to decide. It’s 

“We heartily recommend to you the Michigan position of the M.S.A.8. (The Detroit Auto School) alive with photos of classes, school, equipment and grad- 

State Auto School. We consider this one of in the heart of this industry, insures most thorough, uates. It tells you how you can get a good paying job— 

we best in the country and their instruction most practical, systematic training, at a cost so how you can go into business for yourself with little capital. 

meeve you ——— piso J Po low and terms so easy that any man, anywhere, Let us send it to you FREE without obligation. Mail 
properly trained men in this business.” can afford it. the coupon or send us a postcard today. Write now. 


A If necessary we can assist students to 
We believe the MICHIGAN STATE AUTO secure part time work to earn a small amount 
course of reining | week. Or studente who, wish to take our 
i evening course wi! assisted to time day 
—most thorough and complete in every detail. jobs. Ask for details, and when writing please 
Tae STUDEBAKER CorPoRaTion explain your circumstances fully. 


ail Coupon To Day 


Michigan State Automobile School 

EE and without obligation your e catalog 
A. G. ZELLER, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. on ete information t Detroit- 
training to make the most money. 


470 Auto Bidg., 3729 Woodward Avenue ® I am interested in () Resident Course at your School. 


Home Study Course. 


me of the best equipped and most efficient 
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UDDENLY, without warning, your 
S husband, child, relative or the stranger 
within your gates, may unexpectedly be taken ill and in 
your hands lie most of their chances of recovery. If inexperienced 


and untrained, you may quail before the responsibility and vainly ® , 


wish that you knew just what to do. 

Every day in the United States 2,000,000 persons lie seriously 
ill in homes and hospitals. Beyond doubt much of this could 
be prevented by proper conditions of work, home life and recre- 
ation. On the other hand, there 
remains the sickness that can 
not be avoided. 

The health courses arranged 
by the Red Cross Society and 
welfare agencies, the various 
talks given by doctors, nurses 
and social service workers 
before clubs, schools and other 
organizations, and the writings 
of health experts, make it 
difficult for an intelligent wo- 
man to be without some 
knowledge of how to act in an 
emergency. And yet, how 
pitifully small are the numbers 
who take advantage of these 
things. Ofttimes a town having 
a population of 100,000 can 
with difficulty muster twenty- 
five women to attend a course 
in the home care of the sick. 

Too many women who must 
care for the sick are dependent 
for advice upon kind-hearted 
but perhaps equally ignorant 
neighbors; the medicines of a 
past generation, or even, if 
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What for Sick Folks 


By Elizabeth Laforey 


Teaching mothers how to care for their little ones is a valuable 
branch of Red Cross activities. These children have profited 


pangs of maternity? Sympathy for othem 
grows out of our own experience of pain) 
whether mental or physical, and the knowledge that this oil of life 
is being freely used can not fail to ease the patient’s discomfort, 

Many women are natural nurses; they move with grace and eage 
in a sick-room, their deft touches giving comfort and their calm 
faces radiating hope; but these characteristics can be acquired by 


any one tq a greater or less degree. 


Every woman can master the first principle in home nutsing= 
“the patient first, last, and all 
the time.” No outside calls 
upon her time should be ak 
lowed to interfere with her 
nursing routine. Even the 
usual family cares should be 
in abeyance for a while, all the 
home nurse’s strength being 


Meals should be simplified and 
outside help requisitioned for 
the weekly laundry and other 
heavy household work. It is 
astonishing to find in many 
homes a patient left untended 
for long periods, while the 
so-called nurse tires herself 
with domestic tasks, social 
cares or, worse still, wastes her 
time in idle gossip. The 
patient, then, is to have the 
first call upon the nurse’s time, 

Intelligent thought, too, i 
necessary. A doctor’s orden 
are not always understood nor 
are they exact. For instances, 
when ordering a sponge-bath 
for a feverish child, he expects 
you to know that tepid water 


Courtesy, National Red Cross 


needed for the sick-room. | 


truth must be told, upon by the advice given their mother by the public health nurse Pathan 
quacks and fakers. Not so is to be used and that the baking, broil- 
long ago a clever young business woman of my acquaintance was abdomen should not be touched; similarly in the giving of af tive. Better, 
taken by her mother to an obscure herb doctor to be treated for enema he supposes that you will first run the warm sudsy water BURNS 
that dread disease, tuberculosis. His fees equaled those asked through the tube of the syringe for a second or two, so that no The Oliver Fur 
by a specialist, but his promises of restored health proved utterly pain be caused by the lack of this precaution. _ Ao 
false, after months of credulous, patient “treatment.”’ When sickness comes into the home in the case of a child, i al Ps 
What, then, can you do if sickness comes into your home? Of usually comes suddenly, though warning symptoms are often er down, on 
course you may be so placed that a trained nurse, or even two, ~ given several days ahead. When a child shows irritability, is pale fimply turning 


may not be beyond your means. Serious illnesses, such as typhoid 
fever and pneumonia, demand the high skill and intelligent care 
of a nurse who has had training. But though you may be willing 
and glad to pay the price, it is not always easy to secure the services 
of a trained nurse, as many of, us learned during the influenza 
epidemics. 

However, many of the lesser ailments can be nursed success- 
fully at home by the wife and mother. 


listless, easily fatigued, shuns his playmates, complains of head 
ache, chills or pain, loses his appetite, is abnormally thirsty oF 
sleepy, then the wise mother takes notice. Of course, all of these 
symptoms may not be present, but any of them are indicative of 

a possible illness. , 
Adults usually have a longer warning—and usually, too, try @ 
fight it off. So that we have cases of grown-ups still at their work 
' or engaged in social activities while suffer 


ing from such diseases as grippe, diphtheriti¢ 


| sore throat, laryngitis, etc.; when the very 


| quickest and best way to rid themselves 
of these maladies would be to stay m 
and be properly cared for. An improve 
ment in this direction was noticeable during 
the last influenza epidemic. People have 
been “educated” more or less by previous 
experiences and have given up their 
more readily than on former occasions. 
Ordinarily, when definite .signs of ill- 
health establish themselves the sufferet 
should be quickly and quietly undre 
and put to bed, in his own room if possible: 


October 
Who is this roguish, laughing boy, 
Ruddy-haired and full of joy; 
Treading down the meadow grasses, 
Clutching at the trees he passes? 
Autumn incense ’round him rises, 

|| Gaudy leaf his path surprises; 

|| Gold and red and palest yellow, 
Blending with the fruit so mellow. 
Luscious apples, purple grapes, 
Naught that’s good his grasp escapes. 
Ruthlessly he robs September, 

Hides them all from stern November; 
But, though graceless, gay and wild, 


Indeed, most mothers prefer to nurse their if 
own children, and are perhaps best fitted I 
to do so by nature. | 

Experience is the greatest teacher of all. | 
When sickness comes, there comes with it 
new powers to deal with an unlooked-for | 
situation. Any one who has ever nursed 
a case of tonsillitis should be in a position 
to face that disease a second time with 
greater skill and confidence. 

To be a successful home nurse the first 
and paramount requisite is the spirit of 
service—the desire to do all, even to the 
most disagreeable task, to restore the sick 


one to health and strength. Who can | He is Autumn’s best loved child! | Have the lower sheet and pillows in PO 
give of this sacrificial spirit so readily as Ray H.Gross. || tion and at least one upper blanket—beqe aa 
those who themselves have suffered the Continued on page 92 | 
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Every 
Heating Purpose 


we 


and even, for 

baking, broil- 

ha Tying or boiling—all at the turn of a 
ve. te! 


r, cheaper, quicker. 
% OIL 


BURNS 95% AIR--5 


The Oliver Furnace Burn- . 
@ puts a roaring fire in ft 
hot water, steam or hot 
tir plants. You turn it up 
@ down, on or off by 
imply turning valve. 


I need more Salesmen 
Agents and Distributors 


Here is your opportunity to “‘eash in” on this 
Nation-wide sweep of oil. Housewives every- 
are clamoring for this amazing new 
burner. Oliver agents are making fortunes. 
F.W.Bentley, of Phila, says,‘‘Ye gods 
I made $215 
Mrites, “Making $1000 a month.” A. M. Russell, 
Conn., “Averaged $660 for last six months.” R. 
made 
own 


per week. Mrs. Selder, we 
$100 a month, spare time only in her 


come it fon vent to ‘cash in’ on this great 


Write today sales plan and free book 
“New Heat’ person: 
Oliver, President, at address 


Amazing 
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Man 
NewKind 


New Invention Does 
Away With Dirty Coal and Wood 


No more fires to build, bank or watch—no more dirty, 
heavy coal to carry and lift—no more cloquds of ashes to 
breathe, or back-breaking scuttles to empty—no more heat- 
ing problems—no more cold rooms in Winter—no more 
suffering from lack of quick fires in uncertain Fall and 
Spring—no more worries about coal shortages, poor qual- 
ity or high prices since this Wonderful New Invention. 


Times the Heat Coal 


by simply turning valve 


Here is the amazing new kind of heat 
that has ended forever the days of wo- 
man’s slavery to household drudgery. 
Why should any woman give her best 
strength and energy in endless back- 
breaking servitude to a hot, mussy, 
heater, cook stove or furnace? Why 
should anyone worry about coal shortages 
and high prices? No need for that now. 
The wonderful invention of Mr. B. M. 
Oliver, of St. Louis, in one minute turns 
any coal or wood burner into’a mod- 
ern, up-to-date gas stove. It gives as 
much or little heat as wanted by simply 
turning a valve. 


Cheaper than coal 
or wood 


Mr. Oliver calls his invention the 
‘Oliver Oil-Gas Burner, because it uses 
95% air and only 5% coal oil (ordinary 
kerosene, the cheapest fuel there is) 
turning them into an actual gas that 
burns with an intensely hot, clean flame. 
No wicks, no smoke, no odor. 


Fits all stoves—any 
kind or size 


Mr. Oliver’s wonderful invention is 
made in sixteen different models to 
fit any kind of cook stove, heating stove 
or furnace. No holes to drill, no bolts 
to fasten, no change whatever in your 
stove. Simply sets in the firebox. Easily 
slipped in, in one minute. Absolutely 
safe. It lasts a lifetime. 


, Oliver protects 
your home 


You can absolutely depend upon your 
Oliver to heat your rooms in coldest Winter 
weathér—it gives 3 times the heat of coal 
or wood, Physicians recommend it as the 
surest safeguard against chill, colds, pneu- 
monia, influenza and other sickness. The 
even, steady, odorless and dustless heat 
protects your health. It saves its cost in 
cleaning bills alone. Every Fall we have a 
coal shortage which sends prices up sky- 
high. But you need not worry. Install 
this amazing new kind of heat and you can 
snap your fingers at coal shortages, poor 
quality or high prices. Your Oliver burns 
the cheapest and most reliable fuel there is, 
kerosene. 


No wonder housewives are clamoring for 
this wonderful device. No wonder we re- 
ceive letters like these. Mrs. W. N. Spencer, 
of Connecticut, writes: ‘The Oliver in 
my heating stove works like magic. It is 
wonderful to have quick heat and no work.” 
Mr. Elijah McClease, of Virginia, says: “It 
works fine. All my friends want one. I 
will get their orders.”’ A letter from Mr. 
S. K. Pedro, of South Carolina, says: ‘Beats 
all other burners seen in this county. A 
sensation.”’ Mr. Geo. Flynn, of Michigan, 
writes: ‘‘It is cleaner, cheaper, hotter and 
steadier than coal or wood. Only cost me 
$5.00 for two months.” 


Special Low 
Introductory Price 


Now, once and for all, do away with house- 
hold dirt and drudgery. End ashes, dirt, smoke, 
odor, chopping, shoveling, carrying dirty, heavy 
coal and wood. The Oliver in your stove, heater 
or furnace saves hours of work. Send immediately 
for the Free Attractive Booklet, “New Kind of 
Heat,”’ telling all about this amazing new inven- 
tion. Shows exactly how it works, how it is differ- 
ent from all other burners, how it will relieve you 
of the back-breaking work of coal and wood fires. 
And if you send immediately you will be in time to 
get a Special Low Introductory Price Mr. Oliver is 
now making to the readers of this magazine. Even 
if you do not buy now you should not miss the 
opportunity to become entitled to this low price 
should you wish to buy later, by writing at once. 


Mail Coupon for Free Offer 


Don’t send a cént. You can get this interesting 
Free Book and full information without obligation. 
But don’t delay. To get this big special offer you 
must act quick, Fill in and mail the coupon now. 


LIVER 


OILGAS BURNERS 


OLIVER OIL - GAS BURNER COMPANY 
Oldest & largest manufacturers af oil gas burners in the world 
2013.3 Oliver any | St. Louis, Mo. 
Canadian Distributors, 2013-J Oliver Bidg., Terants, Ont. 


Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Co., 2013-J Oliver Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 
Without obligation send me your FREE 


Price Introductory Offer. I am interested 
in the burner for a 


| book ‘“‘Ne# Kind of Heat” and Special Low 
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to Every Home in America 


“The Style-«Price 
Sensation of America! 


(e) Don't let your home “lose out”) 

onthisoffer! Send TODAY fortheFree 
Copy of PHILIPSBORN'’S 322-page Style 
Book for Fall and Winter. This is the book 
that all America is talking about! 


IRENE CASTLE, the best dressed 


woman in the world, says: ‘‘Jt is the most 
wonderful book of fashions I have ever seen.”* 


And the prices! You just must see how 
PHILIPSBO S have reduced prices to make 
this season the biggest bargain event in mail order 


J 
Big Cash Savings 
for se Household! 
Our Style Book brings to America’s mail 
order shoppers more than 3,000 incomparable bar- 
atten af Wy ax 
share in this huge sum? _ 


surprising innovation—‘*‘A New Erain 

Mail Order Service’’—will be welcomed with delight 

by millions of mailordershop: Itmeansa won- 

derful advance over present-day methods—the best 

mailorderservicein A merical Our guaranteeexceeds 

all others in liberality and fairness, Notransaction 
i closed until you are fully satisfied. 


is consi 
Rush the Coupon ora Postal! 2 
Remember, this is LAST CHANCE ‘ 


to geta FREE COPY of PHILIPSBORN’S 322- 
page Style and Shopping Guide. Send TODAY! 


PHILIPSBORNS 


“"Younded 1890. 

Department -455 = Chicago 

PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept.455 Chicago 


Please send FREE copy of PHILIPSBORN 
Style and Shopping Guide for Fal] and Winter. 


State 


| 
i 


Zz 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Local Address 
: (PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY) 


Fall and Winter Fashions 


in favor, but share honors with the 
diagonal closings which are shown on 
coats and dresses. This diagonal line is 
becoming to every one, and on a dress can 
be used with a narrow vest of the same or 
contrasting material. Navy blue, black 
and brown in its various shades are the 
most popular colors. Browns come in so 
many shades that a becoming one can be 
found for every type. While brown is a 
sober color, it is a trying one and rarely 
looks well with gray hair. 
Ladies’ dress No. 4491 shows the 
diagonal closing and a flounced skirt and 


Tin Russian-blouse effects continue 


A}, is made of navy blue twill, with a little 


hand embroidery done in black and a 
lighter shade of blue. A bow of black 


| satin finishes the girdle. Any of the 
| medium-weight silk or woolen materials 
| could be used for this pattern and the 
| lower portions of the sleeves could be 
| made of Georgette crépe. 


A simple and practical dress in “slip- 
on” style appears in No. 4485. The deep 


| neck opening makes it becoming both to 
| large and slender figures. The dress jllus- 


trated is made of striped ratine with 
trimmings of plain ratine. Wool crépe or 
poplin, serge, gingham, seersucker and 
percale could all be used for this pattern. 

Misses and slender women will like 
pattern No. 4505 which will make up 
nicely in figured materials, and in the 
Jersey weaves. 

The pattern for the masquerade or 
fancy-dress costume pictured in No. 4524 
can be used in several ways. For the 
witch costume, make the skirt of yellow 
or red cambric and trim with black 
eats cut out of cambric or paper. The 
panniers and kerchief are made of red 
figured material, the laced bodice is black, 
with sleeves to match the skirt; the hat is 
black. By omitting the cats and using 
gray or blue instead of red, the costume 
would do for Mother Goose. For a 
Colonial costume, make the skirt of pink 
or blue sateen and the bodice and panniers 
of flowered chintz or cretonne. The 
kerchief and the ruffles on the short 
sleeves (see back view) should be made of 
white net or Ihce. The hair should be 
dressed high in puffs, then powdered. 

Girls will like the fancy dress pictured 
in No. 4531, which can be made of yel- 
low crépe paper, sateen or cambric, and 
trimmed with pumpkins cut from printed 
paper. The dress could also be made of 
white material, trimmed with red paper 
hearts, or of white or black tarletan, 
trimmed with silver stars. A guimpe can 
be worn with the dress, if desired. 

An attractive group of dresses for girls 
is offered this month. The patterns are 
suitable for linen, natural pongee, ratine, 
serge, wool crépe or poplin. Dress No. 
4498 has a pleasing vest and the front is 
cut to suggest a yoke. 

Girls’ dress No. 4500 closes under a 
panel front and has a pretty round collar. 
The dress pictured in No. 4504 shows the 
popular diagonal closing, and has basket- 
shaped pockets. 

Dress No. 4502 is pleated back and 
front, the collar, cuffs and belt are made of 
a contrasting material. 

Smaller girls will like the dress shown in 


The Farm Journal Patterns 

A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1923 Fall and Winter Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Please do not 
send stamps. 


Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West. Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv. 


No. 4508, made of natural colored linen 
embroidered with red and blue mercerized 
thread. 

A comfortable play dress for the littlest 
folks is shown in No. 4507. The pattern 
can be made up in gingham, chambray 
seersucker and kindergarten cloth and the 
bib pocket and cuffs could be omitted, 


4491. 
4502. 
4524. 
4485. 
4505. 
4531. 
4504. 
4498. 
4500. 


4508. 
4507. 


In 


number and size of the pattern 


y 
A 


Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, & @ 
inches bust measure. 

Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
Ladies’ Masquerade Dress. 4 sizes: 


34-86; medium, 38-40; large, 42-44 
large, 46-48 inches bust measure. ‘ 
Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40,42 4% 
inches bust measure. © 
Misses’ and Slender Women’s Dress. 5 sit®® 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 

Girls’ Masquerade Dress. 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10% 
14 years. 
Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 year’ 
Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes; 2, 4, 6, 8 years, 
Children’s Play Dress. 3 sizes: 6 

1 year, 2 years : 


orderi tterns be sure to sf 
ng pa 


“2 


Measu 
ping weight 7 
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New Service Features’ || 
i 4498 | 45N8386D —| 
| BREASTE 
dark brown 
fancy plaic 
all around 
| large patch 
| conv 
| 5 Sizes—To fit 
| from 34 to 4 
Shi 
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Sears, Roebuck 


‘The Worlds Biggest Mail Order House 
for 


More people buy from Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. than from any other mail order house in 
the world, because they get more for their 
money here. Year after year they have 
proved that ‘‘The World’s Biggest Mail 
Order House gives the World’s Biggest 
Values’’! 


Just as an example, note the Men’s 
#and Women’s Coats pictured here. 
Latest, smartest styles, yes—but above 
all, dependable quality—100% value 
for what you pay. Millions of our new 
FALL AND WINTER CATALOGS 
are being mailed. If there isn’t a 
in your home, write for one TODA 


Polo Coat 


New style, smart, all wool 
winter weight Polo Coat. Popular 
new effect obtained by tailored 

nel of darker velour down 

ont, belt of samematerialacross 
back ending in chic side bow; 
stitching to harmonize. Luxuri- 
ous collar of dark brown beaver- 
ette (clipped coney) fur; stitched 
_ pockets also emphasized by 
velour. Ornamental buttons on 
cuffs and side fastening. An un- 


usually fine coat—fully lined with 
highly mercerized twill. Length, 48in. 


WOMEN’S AND * SIZES— 
BREASTED ULSTERETTE 34 to 46 inches State 


WITH STYLISH INVERTED ; : size. Shipping weight 6 pounds. 
AIT BACK. Length. 46 || Mail Coupon Below! 


507 It will bring you the latest issue of America’s most 


dependable buying guide. Every page is packed 
with the newest, freshest fall and winter merchandise. . 
& all Over 28,000 opportunities to save—on the clothes you 


A Fifth Avenue 
Style for © 
Young Men 


45N8386D —Dark Brown Heather 
DRESSY DOUBLE 


around belt, and two extra 
and your family wear, on furniture, bedding, house- 
lrge patch pockets with flap. hold goods, tools, building material, autq supplies— f 


Small Large convertible collar buktous 


extra | wp close to neck. practically everything you use 

or wear in the home or on the a 

44, ft. young men measuring farm — all sold on our iron Free Catalog Coupon! 

5 sizes ae measure taken over vest. Ship- bound guarantee of satisfac- &§& SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. } 

tion or money back. Chicago — Philadelphia —Dallas —Seattle. 

oF Send latest Catalog No 73F13 5 

Philad elphia Store Sen g NC H 

Sears, Roebuck 

8: 5 and Co. Postoffice 

ponte} The World’s Biggest Mail § Rural Route Box 

J 

wied- Order Direct 

Street and No. 
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| 
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Gossard 


Corsets and Brassieres 


GOOD STORES 
EVERYWHERE 
CARRY GOSSARD 
CORSETS AND 
BRASSIERES 


“The best looking women today are 
those who have taken the best care of 
their figures,"” says a famous Fifth 
Avenue Corsetiere. 


Gossards not only take care of the 
figure from the standpoint of style, 
—they save years of reducing. They 
ax 1 the figure youthful. They allow 
pertect freedom of breathing and body 
movement. They place no restriction 
over digestive organs. 


Gossards Prevent Fatigue 


They give support where support is 
needed, but never to the point of stiff- 
ness. Ask to see the new Gossards. 
Ask your own corsetiere for a copy of 
Jane Hill’s new booklet, ‘“‘The Gentle 
Art of Looking Your Best.”’ 


Copyright, 2923 
The H. W. GOSSARD CO. 
Chicago New York Toronto 
London Sydney Buenos Aires 


Aluminum 
is easily and 
quickly cleaned 
and looks like 


new when you 
use SAPOLIO. 


If your dealer 

cannot supply 

you send 10c. 
for 


large size cake. 


Pots Pans 
re) 
aluminum, tin, 
copper, brass, 
agateware, are 
all easily kept 
sweet and clean 


ttle YY, 


Swit made from combings. The new way. Writeme. 
Mrs. E. Vandervoort, Davenport, Iowa. 


AGENTS—Sell Towels 


Make big, steady profits selling new, patented 
KNITTED towels: Each towel thoroughly steril- 
ized before shipping. Ready to open and use. This 
is something brand-new in the towel line and sells 
on sight because price is low and towel is guaran- 
teed. Big commissions paid agents. Write for 
full information. 


San-KNIT-ary Textile Mills, Dept. 67, 1011 Diamond St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


STINGING PAIN OF BURNS 
promptly by 
healing 


‘Mentholalum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


Hallowe’en Parties 
and Costumes 
By Aunt Harriet 


Of crazy stunts the best are seen 
At candle-light on Hallowe'en. 
The future’s scanned by maid and 
» And tricks are tried to find the truth, 


LEASE describe a few novelties to he 
used as favors for a Hallowe'en party, 
Hostess, 
Place paper napkins in paper candlesticky 
as shown in Fig. 1. The “candle” is a tubs 
made by rolling a piece of stiff white 
and fastening the edges with a black cat 


Courtesy of Dennison Mfg. Co, 
Fig. 1 


seal. A ruffle and handle of yellow 
paper form the candlestick. Roll 
napkin and thrust into the tube and top 
with a ‘‘flame’’ made of yellow crépe paper 
and wire. Paper drinking cups are decorated 
(as shown at right in Fig. 2, page 89) with 
eyes, nostrils and mouth cut from black 
and yellow paper. The “‘collar’’ is made of 
points cut from paper of the same colom 
Tie your place-cards to pumpkin dolls @ 
left of Fig. 2). The dolls are made of clothes 
pins thrust into button-molds. The features 
are painted on the tops of the pins, te 
tendril ‘‘arms” are made of green covered 
wire, the body is made of raw cotton covered 
with yellow crépe-paper, the cap is maded 
green paper leaves. Cups for salted mul 
can be covered with yellow paper, pasting 
a black cat on one side. 


May we have suggestions for Hallowee 
parties? Head Spook. 


For invitations use this: 
Come on the night of Hallowe’en, 
When visions strange by all are seen. 
When witches talk and the dead do walk, 
The spooks will meet while the candles gleait 

Fasten the flap of each envelope with® 
black cat seal. 

Serve the toasted sandwiches f 
in a recent issue of The Farm Journal, Wil 
cider, doughnuts, ginger cookies, apples, 
nuts and peanut brittle. Decorate @} 
usual way with corn-stalks, 
Jack-o'-lanterns and black paper cats. 
dark corners place ghosts made on frame 
with masks and sheets or crépe paper To 


match partners, line up the boys and have 


the girls stand with backs toward them. 
Each girl pares an apple and throws 


ard the} 


paring over her left shoulder, toward? 
boys. The boy at whose feet the pa 
falls, becomes her partner. * 
Play the romping games suggested from 
time to time in this column. Play a 
“nut golf,’’ in which the players use von 
picks to push peanuts over a “course; 


have an apple race similar to the old-@i™ 


potato race. 


Please describe masquerade 
which we can make inexpensively at home 
and tell how we should unmask. 
The Girls and Boy 
A gipsy wears a full skirt and waist, of 
gay red calico with an apron of cO 


bright 
color, but equally gay. A kerchief of brigh 
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wlored silk is worn about the neck and a 
pandanna on the head. The hair is worn 
jose and flowing. Coral or gold hoop 
earrings, aS many bead necklaces as one 
earry, white stockings and black slippers 
complete the costtime. 

A Japanese costume is easily contrived, 
forevery girl hasakimono. With the kimono 
should be worn a wide sash tied in a huge 
bow in the back. The loops of the bow 
‘should be arranged to stand up and down, 
pot across. Wear the hair high on the head 
with a pompadour at front and rolled effect 
atthe sides. The glass balls used for Christ- 
mas tree decorations can be attached to 
hairpins and worn in the hair as ornaments. 


A pierrot costume requires wide white 
trousers and a loose coat with very long 
sleeves. Down the front of the coat place 
large black pompons, made of crépe pape 
Place a pompon on each sleeve and one on 
each slipper. Wide frills of black and white 
paper encircle the neck and.a close-fitting 
White cap tops it all. 

A brown-eyed girl might dress as ‘‘Octo- 
ber,” in a straight one-piece dress of brown 
cheese-cloth or silk muslin, with round neck 
and short cape-like sleeves. Edge the neck 
and sleeves with autumn leaves cut from 
efpe paper. Make a girdle of the leaves by 
fastening them to a flat band. A wreath of 
the leaves should encircle the head. 

The boys might copy screen stars in favor- 
ite roles, or try a Harry Lauder costume. 
For this, use low shoes with large square 
buckles, long stockings rolled.down at the 
top, short trousers (an old pair could be cut 
of at the knees), dark coat and vest and 
White shirt. Make a kilt of plaid gingham 
and drape a plaid shawl under the right 
am and fasten on the left shoulder. <A 
mall Scotch cap or Tam-o’-Shanter may be 
worn, a whitewash brush suspended from 
tie belt in front will do nicely for the sporran 
and it will not be hard to get a crooked stick 
for the staff. 

A negro minstrel could wear any dark 
Mit with a shirt, flaring collar and cuffs 
tiade of percale having wide red and white 
stripes. A flowing red tie, a huge buttonhole 
houquet, heavy watch-chain and other showy 
jewelry are added. The wig can be made of 
the curled hair used ing mattresses, the 
lage is made up with burnt cork. A high 
bat could be contrived by fastening a high 
town of black paper to the brim of an old 
Derby hat. 

_ Aboy can always disguise himself by dress- 
mg as girl. The best plan is to select a 
00d mask, then dress to suit the mask. A 
Smpering miss, the traditional old maid, 
ihe foreign types can all be found. I have 
fen a tall young man and his shorter brother 

for Hallowe’en as bride and groom. 
ne taller one wore an old full-dress suit, 
Mth tie and buttonhole bouquet of exag- 
rated size. An alarm clock was worn as 
&wrist-watch. The “‘bride’’ wore a white 

88, white shoes, stockings and gloves, a 

Ond wig and a veil made of old lace cur- 
Mins. Her bouquet was in shower style, 
the flowers made of crépe paper, the ‘‘rib- 
8’\were torn strips of old .muslin. 
| 40 unmask, have the girls form a circle 
Made a circle formed by the boys. When 
Be music starts, the circles move in opposite 

tions. When the music stops, the 
vers stand still, girls facing the boys, 
Men unmask. 


AUNT HArkIET wishes to give advice, sugges- 
Sand sympathy to all Our Folks who are in 
btor in trouble, but only such answers as will 

tthe largest number of people will be given 
here, For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 


The Blabon Art Linoleum (pattern 5258 Printed and Plain Gray) on 
these floors gives a cheery note to the bedroom and dressing-room. 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 


BlabonArtLinoleums 


Important 
Notice: 


Floor coverings 
(including rugs) 
made upon a felt 
paper base are not 
linoleum, and to 
describe, adver- 
tise or sell themas 
linoleum Vis a vio- 
lation of the law. 
Felt paper floor 
coverings have a 
black interior 
which is easily de- 
tected upon exam- 
ining the edge. 


A Blabon floor of Art Linoleum combines the 
most desirable qualities a floor can have. 


First, a choice of colorings and patterns to 
harmonize with any decorative scheme. A floor 
that is sanitary—a smooth, splinterless, non- 
absorbent, surface that resists dust and dirt, is 
easy to keep clean and bright, and that doesn’t 
require expensive refinishing. 


Springy, quiet; and comfortable to walk upon, 
a Blabon floor finds welcome in any room. With 
fabric rugs or without, it is the floor supreme 
for your home. 


Long life makes a Blabon-floor surprisingly 
economical—the plain colors and inlaid patterns 
go through to the burlap back. Waxing and 
polishing keeps them permanently beautiful. 
Blabon Printed Linoleums are serviceable and 
moderate in cost. When varnished occasionally 
they remain btight indefinitely. 


Any good furniture or department store can 
show you Blabon Art Linoleums. 
linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
illustrated booklet: 


Write for 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum lie flat with- 
out fastening. Beautiful, sanitary, mothproof. 
Folder showing 22 patterns in color sent upon 
request, 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 72 years 


For genuine © 


BON 


Everything you want a floor to be! 


} 
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STA 


Starred 
for 


For more than half a century, Star Bacon 
has been holding old friends and making new 
ones. That’s quality. 


It’s the result cf insisting always on tender, 
young pigs, not over 200 pounds in weight. 
Result—tenderness. They must be corn-fed— 
firmness and flavor. 

Fat and lean must be evenly proportioned. 
All excess must be trimmed away. There must 
be no waste—economy. 

That is why Star Quality continues “star- 
ring.” For Star Quality is frst quality. And 
in the end, it’s quality that counts. 

Like Star Bacon, Star Ham and Star Leaf 
Lard have led in quality for more than 50 years. 
Such a record comes only from unfailing excel- 
lence, conscientiously maintained. 


ARMOUR £55 COMPANY 


Packing House Secrets 


The volifhe of production handled . 
2 a meat packing plant materially , 
affects its cost of doing business. The 
larger the volume with relation to plant 
capacity, the smaller the cost per unit 
of product. The constant endeavor in 
the packing business is to operate plants 
as near as possible to capacity. 


_ 


ACON 


(7029) 
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The One-Dish Meal 
By Mrs. Alta B. Dunn 


FE hear much nowadays, about the 

so-called one-dish meal, the meal 
based upon a substantial dish made up of 
a combination of meat and vegetables, 
accompanied by bread and butter, and a 
green salad with crackers and cheese or a 
simple dessert. Such a meal is easily 
prepared, is nutritious and appetizing, and 
as a rule may be put together hours in ad- 
vance of meal-time. 

It is interesting to note that though 
most of the recipes used for such com- 
bination dishes are the adaptations of 
American cooks, their origin can generally 
be traced to other countries where the 
food supply is less abundant than in our 
own—to China, Italy, France, Germany 
and Mexico. It is highly probable that 
many of these savory “messes” were in- 
vented by some frugal housemother who 
was ingenious and painstaking enough to 
evolve a tempting dish for her family out 
of the odds and ends of food material on 
hand—surely a lesson in thrift for Ameri- 
can housewives. 

My family decided that the first of 
these recipes tastes like a cross between 
chop suey and chile con carne and have 
called it: 


Spandango: Grease an iron skillet 
with butter or dripping, and in this fry a 
good-sized, sliced onion. Next add one 
pound of ground, lean, raw meat and 
brown it, then add an equal quantity of 
cooked and drained macaroni, and brown 
it. Now put in a little grated cheese, and 
last of all a can of tomato soup or some 
fresh or canned tomatoes. Season the 
whole with salt, paprika, a little sugar and 
mix thoroughly. Turn into a casserole 
and bake about half an hour. I do not 
give exact quantities for this dish, as in- 
gredients may be combined according to 
taste or to materials on hand. However, 
care should be taken not to use an excess 
of fat for frying or an over-proportion of 
cheese, as this will separate and rise to the 
top and spoil the palatability of the dish, 
If fresh or canned tomatoes are substi- 
tuted for the soup, more seasoning should 
be added, including a dash of ground 
mixed-spice, to take the place of the high 
seasoning in the soup. The success of this 
dish depends upon its piquant flavor. 


Baked hog’s head: Skin a hog’s head, 
saw off the snout, saw the head in two, 
and saw out the jaw-bones in order to 
remove the teeth and all evidences of 
them. Put the head to soak in cold salt 
water and let it Stand in this for several 
hours; then wash thoroughly in three oF 
four clear waters and drain. Season with 
salt and black pepper, and dust over the 
flesh side with fine crumbs. Place in 4 
covered roaster to bake for about two 
hours, adding potatoes, sliced carrots and 
turnips and whole onions when the meat 
is about half done. Uncover in time @ 
brown the meat, drain fat from the pam, 
and thicken juices for gravy. Arrange 
vegetables on the platter about the meat 
and serve the gravy in a separate Gsm 
Have the oven very hot at the start. 


Baked ham and eggs: Buttera baa 
dish and put in a layer of ground cook 
ham, then one of finely chopped har 
boiled eggs; cover with a thick while 
sauce made by cooking together one table- 
spoonful of flour, one tablespoonfu 
butter and one cupful of milk, seasom 
with salt and pepper. Put in alternalé 
layers of ham, eggs and white sauce ua 
the baking dish is full, taking care to have 
the sauce last. Top with fine bread crumbs 
and bake to a golden brown. This 

is hearty and nourishing, and offes® 
different way of serving eggs. 
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What To Do for Sick Folks 


Continued from page 84 


placing the patient in bed. Additional cov- 
erings can be added later. 

If the upper bed coverings are likely to 
be soiled, as in nausea, cover them with an 
old sheet until the attack is over. The 
pillow, too, may need extra protection in 
eases of discharge from any part of the 
head. Plenty of pillows should be on hand, 
asa sick person has numberless uses for them. 
After the patient is in bed, the patient’s 
temperature and pulse should be taken. 

Keep the room cool and quiet if the pa- 
tient’s temperature is over 100. Draw the 
lshades if the fever is high and light troubles 
the eyes. Give the patient water, and a laxa- 
tive. Castor-oil is best for a laxative. See 
that the covers are sufficiently warm, but 
notheavy. If, on the other hand, the patient 
complains of chill, as in shock or heat-pros- 
tration, covered hot-water bottles or bags 
should be placed near him, more blankets 
placed upon the bed, and a stimulant such 
as hot water or tea should be given. The 
patient should be disturbed as little as pos- 
sible—care being taken particularly to avoid 
touching the bed. No sick person should be 
left unwatched for any great length of time. 


Keep a Record for the Doctor 


When the doctor comes render as exact a 
history as possible of the patient’s illness, 
answering his questions carefully and listen- 
ing to his suggestions thoughtfully. Make 
sure that you know definitely the line of 
treatment to carry out and begin it imme- 
diately. For this purpose a note-book or 
sheet of paper should be at hafid for the 
doctor’s visit, as one’s memory is treach- 
erous and successful nursing demands ac- 
curate co-operation with the doctor. Upon 
achart of the nurse’s own making record the 
patient’s diet, medicine, symptoms, bladder 
and bowel movements, temperature and 
pulse, so that the doctor may be fully in- 
formed as to the condition of the sufferer. 

Promptness in the filling of prescriptions 
or the giving of baths, etc., may make an 
important difference in staying the pragress 
of the disease. ‘The doctor’s orders must be 
faithfully carried out even though a rebellious 
patient and weariness on your part may 
lead you to feel that just for once you may 
omit this or that part of the treatment. 
A regular routine should be established in 


the sick-room as soon as possible. With 
fixed times for meals, baths, special treat- 
ment, etc., the patient’s mind is at rest—he 
isnot apprehensive of the next thing, and a 
ling of trust and confidence in his nurse 
It is not well to question the 
patient too closely about his symptoms; 
More is gained by unobtrusive observation. 
Neither is it well to take the temperature too 
Often, for young children become restive 
and adults worried if the thermometer is too 
much in evidence. More sleep is needed by 
those who are sick than by those who are 
Well, and it is advisable to know from the 
doctor whether or not the patient should be 
awakened to take nourishment. 

The sick-room should be daily cleaned 
With an oiled mop and dustless duster. 
Cumbersome objects likely to interfere with 
the movements of the nurse should be 
temoved, and belongings of other members of 
the family should be carried to a more suit- 
able place. The room should be made as 
attractive as possible without increasing the 
tares of the nurse. Medicines should be 
Kept out of sight. 


The Nurse’s Rest Period 


To conserve her strength the home nurse 
id make it a rigid rule to rest for some 


Part of the day, preferably in the afternoon, | 


at a time when some other member of 
family, can safely take charge. A trust- 
Worthy friend or neighbor volunteering her 
ftvices in such emergencies is a blessing. 
It is well to go forward slowly when signs 
that the disease has been overcome show 
Ives. A relapse is easily brought 
about by such seeming trifles as a slight 
from the established diet. All prob- 
) even slight ones, should be kept from 
Sick-room. Convalescence is not the 
Mme to take chances. Children usually 
Make quick returns to normal health but 
Murasthenics and elderly people are often 
_The introduction of some new in- 
Mest, is often almost a necessity to these 
Mople and the nurse is indeed a blessing if 
ean help to supply it. 


At the last kneading of your regular baking 
work into each of as many loaves as de- 
sired, half a cup of Sun-Maid Raisins. If 
the seeded variety is used, cut into pieces 


easy make loaf 
two with every baking 


Without “fuss”, without bother, 
you and your family can enjoy 


the fruity goodness of this famous 


loaf each week. 


Tomake Sun-Maid Raisin Bread, 
simply add raisins to a loaf or two 
at the last kneading of your 
regular baking. 

They give such welcome variety 
to the regular menu of good wheat 
bread—these loaves filled 
and flavored with the 
rich yet delicate goodness. 
of Sun-Maid Raisins. 
How quickly the tempt- 
ing slicesdisappear! How 
much the family all 
enjoy the fine fruit flavor 


of this wonderful bread! S 


The little secret of 
giving foods NEW 
goodness 


To so many of the old 
familiar foods you can 
give new goodness and 


less Th 


In the blue package, 
seeded Muscats. In 
the red package, seed- 


Now obtainable in 5 
and 10 pound cartons 


the variety that every family 
craves—simply by adding raisins. 


To rice or bread puddings, t 


oatmeal and other cereals, to so 


many of the good old foods the 


y 


bring the stored-up goodness of 


the finest table grapes. 


And to cakes, puddings, pies, 
and numberless other desserts, 
raisins add a fruitiness and flavor 

that makes such dainties 


doubly enticing. 


book 


energy. 


ompsons. 


Send. for free recipe 


Use lots of raisins—not 
only for their goodness, 
but because they are rich 
in health and quick 


The easiest and surest 
waysof preparing many 
tempting dishes, new and 
old, are given in the free 
book, “Recipes with 
Raisins.” Fill in the cou- 
ponand send forit today. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Seeded—Seedless— Clusters 


Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by 14,000 

growers with vineyards averaging only 

20 acres each. They are graded, packed 

and marketed through a co-operative 

growers association—the Sun-Maid - 

Raisin Growers Association, of Fresno, 
California 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Assn., 
! Dept.B-410,Fresno, California 
Pleasesend me book,“ Recipes with Raisins.” 
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ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In The LOPTLE PINK & WHITE BOXES 


= == 
Sf 


time”—that is the de- 

sire of every woman. 
And Armand Cold Cream 
Powder was created to help 
you accomplish just that! 


This wonderful powder, 
< the first ever made with a 
es base of cold cream, stays on 
marvelously well. It blends 
aa naturally into the skin, giv- 
ing it a glowing, velvety ap- 
: pearance. When well rubbed 
in, it cannot flake or cake, 
Armand Cold Cream 
Beth's Powder is pure. It contains 
no» white lead, chalk, rice 
nor other injurious ingre- 
dients. Try it to-day—it 
will delight you—$1 every- 
where. : 
Or send 25c for the Armand 
Week-end Package, contain- 
ing cold cream powder, 
three other powders, rouge, 
cold cream, vanishing 


cream, talcum, soap, and the 
“Creed of Beauty.” Address 


“TT look one’s best all the 


ARMAND—Des Moines 


A NEW OIL LAMP 
Burns 94% Air 


The inventor of a wonderful new oil lamp 
that burns 94% air and beats gas or electricity, is 
offering to give one to the first user in each locality 
who will help introduce it. Write him for par- 
ticulars. Agents wanted. « 


N, P. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


. SAVE HALF! 
Lamps and Shades 


Make at Home 

Delightful work — easy — profitable 
Parchment shades, lamps, and 
i shields in artistic designs are very 
much in vogue. Save usualprice 
by getting our shades flat, designed 
_ readyforcoloring. (300 designs and 
sizes.) Full directions. Anyone can doit. 
If you are interested in studying color 
harmony, unusual methods of treatment, 
effective combinations, send 15c for 32 
page book of instructions for making 
and painting parchment shades, both 
in oil and water colors. No teacher is 
required. 15 beautifully colored illustra- 

tions showing finished shades. 

CHINA PAINTERS! 
. Everything in whitechina — saving from 
~~ 10to40 percent. Weare America’s largest 
white china importers and sell direct tousers. 


Send for free catalog, 54F, showing Lamps, Shades 
and China. Contains over 2000 illustrations. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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The Greatest Beautifiers 
| By the Beauty Editor 


| TTNDOUBTEDLY good health, cleanli- 
ness and happiness are the greatest 
| beautifiers. We can not always attain all 
| three, but as long as water and plain food 
| are available, we can have the cleanliness of 
body (within and without) which is so neces- 
| sary for good health. Good health is usually 
| dependent on good habits, and so is by no 


|means unattainable, while happiness is 
| partly habit, partly dependent on good 
| health, and can sometimes be cultivated. 


These beautifiers must be supplemented by 
| good sense, and that is a quality which none 
dare ignore. 

Many people claim that happiness is the 
| greatest beautifier, and while I would not 
dispute its effect, I know that sometimes a 
sad face can be very beautiful. But admira- 
| tion for ‘‘an interesting pallor’’ went ott of 
| Style years ago. We now admire the glow 
| of health, the natural glow, not that which is 
applied by a hare’s foot and a lipstick. 

Practise the following rules if you would 
| have both good health and good looks: 
| Refuse to worry. That’s Rule 1, the most 
| important andthe hardest. If you are too 
nervous to be able to control your -mind, 
follow the rest of the treatment and the 
worries will seem less important as you feel 
| better able to cope with them. 

Rule 2: Eat health-giving foods. Fresh 
fruits, cooked fruits, graham bread, rice, 
oatmeal, potatoes, cauliflower, carrots, greens 
and other fresh vegetables, salads, nuts, 
buttermilk, sweet milk, cream, eggs, bread, 
butter, broths, and meats which are roasted, 
broiled or stewed, not fried.. These foods 
are listed with the most important ones 
| first. Such a diet will make the elimination 
of the body normal, and perhaps make 
Rule 3 unnecessary. 

Rule 3: Knead the abdomen, if the bowels 
are sluggish, in order to stimulate their action. 

Rule 4: Take plenty of outdoor exercise. 
Gardening is a wonderful help, so you can 
begin your home treatment when you get 
ready to start your next summer’s garden. 
Take walks in the open, climb hills. 

Rule 5: Sleep eight hours at night, and if 
quite run down, two extra hours in the 
afternoon. Always sleep with the windows 
wide open. 

Rule 6 is about bathing. In winter, take 
not less than two warm baths a week; in 
summer, one every day, before retiring. If 
you are not sleeping well, fill the tub with 
water at 102° F., get in for two minutes, 
then let it cool to 93° and stay in half an 
hour. This rarely fails to induce sleep. 

Every night, strip off your clothes—in a 
warm room, of course—and rub the body 
vigorously all over with a rough Turkish 
towel. It stimulates the blood, frees the 
pores of collected matter and helps to make 
the complexion fresh and clear. 

These are the rules for health, follow them, 
and see how much prettier you'll look! 

The soaps, creams and lotions which best 
suit you, must not be overlooked. Tooth- 
paste, talcum powder, and such other aids 
tothe toilet as are required for your own 
particular needs will add to your comfort 
and appearance, but the foundation of all 
good looks is good health. 


Letters asking questions concerning beauty and 
the care of the body can not be answered in The 
Farm Journal. Address all such letters thus: 
Health and Beauty Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Write 
briefly, with pen and ink, and enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply. 


Shi 


All dressed for the blow-out 


When you think of 
Mellin’s Food, picture in 
your mind healthy babies, 
as the two naturally go to 
gether. Mellin’s Food and 
milk is just the diet a baby 
needs to thrive and develop, 
as Nature intended. 


Send for a copy of our book, 


Care and Feeding of 
Infants”, also a Free 
Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company § 
177 State St, Boston, Mass 


AKES your old kerosene lamps am 
M lanterns shine with a brilliantesth 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle 

No smoke. Nosoot. Relieves eye stam 
Over a million satisfied users, Guaranteed 
safe, durable, reliable. Complete 
50 cts. post paid, stamps or coins Sfor§lah 
Your money back if not satisfied. 

‘ives 


Representat ranted 
WHITE FLAME LIGHT OO, 
62 Clark Building Grand Rapids, Mich: 


earing Rags 
Write for handsome book on Rugs 
and Home Arrangement. Describes 
{patented process by which 
claim like new the materials in 


AND OLD CLOTHING 
We wash, card, picker, -a 
and bleach your material, 
then spin, dye, and weave It i 
lovely, new, seamless, 
firml rags any color you 
rmly woven rugs that rival the high- ; 
and Axminsters, and will stand the hardest kind # 
wear. In use in over one million homes. to 
OFFER — satisfaction guaranteed. We pay 9% 
your material if not satisfied. Every ail 
pleted in ONE WEEK. Don’t delay! Youcs® 
order at the lowest prices in years. 


H Il of 

F RE Book in Colors. 
is limited. We pay express, 

parece! post charges from all states. 

(Largest rug factory in world dealing direct with howe) 

Olson Rug Co., Dept. H-46, 36 Laflin St., 
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How We Wash Our Clothes 


Continued from page 16 


over the top of the starch when left 
yered will be missing. The borax can 
omitted, ,but it helps whiten the clothes 
it, as well as the paraffin or the fat, 
mikes the starch smoother in ironing. 
iim is sometimes added (from one tea- 
Igonful to one tablespoonful to a quart of 
Nester) and is useful in making the starch 
Imetrate the fiber. It apparently thins 
fie paste but does not decrease its stiffen- 


roperty. 
| he water from boiled rice may be 
iamined and used to give a new, soft appear- 
ie to voiles, dimities, organdies or any 
igbric which one does not want very stiff; 
ida little paraffin to prevent sticking. 
| Clothes that are to be laid away for any 


Sigth of time should not be starched. The 


darch attracts ‘insects known as silverfish 
ini causes the threads to break, destroying 
ihe fabric. 

Table-linen is not starched unless there 
ha great deal of cotton present; then a 
my thin starch is used to make the fabric 

like linen. The mercerized cotton 
wblecloths and napkins so much used at 
mesent can easily be ironed and will look 
most as well as linen, if put through thin 
rch. If Turkish are dipped in 
din starch they will have the slightly crisp 
ich that makes them delightful to use, 
iausing the body to glow. 

lace curtains, dresser-scarfs and table- 
mmers should not be allowed to become 
wersoiled. Shake all possible dust from 
em before placing them in the water, 
iherwise they will be covered by minute 
iatticles of a sooty appearance, which are 
mot difficult to dislodge. Very thin gar- 
ments or small pieces can be washed and 


mimg out to dry in a pillow-case or bag of 


mrse net. Curtains can be laundered suc- 
mefully in this way, even to the starching. 
Avoid wringing these articles too tightly. 
Ourtains and other sheer materials should 
ive a tablespoonful of borax added to 
ach gallon of water for the last rinsing. 
iis prevents the cloudy appearance. given 
men starch is used and also makes them 
more easily. 

overalls are put through weak starch 
Miter after everything else is starched, 
iy will look much brighter and will be 
Meh easier to wash next time. As the 
frch washes out, it brings most of the dirt 


mth it. 
Colored Clothes 


Mwashing colored clothes the first. time, if 
‘tolors have not been set, do so, by 
g a piece of alum the size of a small 
oo two cupfuls of salt to two pailfuls 
old water. Let the clothes remain in 
Ms solution for about an hour, then wash 
Susual. Remember that. colored clothes 
Ml not stand soaking, boiling, very hot 
Mer or very strong soap, as these often 
colors which would otherwise be 

Mm. Therefore, they should be washed 
Mickly, the best garments one at a time 


To Be Dainty 


Combat that dingy film on teeth ~ 


Wherever you go néw you see 
glistening teeth. They are teeth you 
envy, maybe. Then make this test 
we offer. Learn how people get them. 

Millions are brushing teeth in a 
new way now. They are combating 
film: You will be amazed when you 
see what that new method means, 


Why teeth grow dim 


You feel on teeth a viscous film. 
Much of it resists the tooth brush, 
clings and stays. 

Soon that film discolors. Then it 
forms dingy coats, and white teeth 
lose their luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. It breeds mil- 
lions of germs, and they, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Very few people who brush teeth 
in old ways escape those film-caused 
troubles. 


_ Now a better way 
Dental science, after long research, 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then 
removes it with an agent far softer than 
enamel. Never use a film combatant which 
contains harsh grit. 


Pepsaodént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


has found effective ways to fight film. 
One acts to disintegrate the film at 
all stages of formation. The other 
removes it without harmful scouring. 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply those methods daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. Now leading 
dentists the world over advise it, and 
careful people of some 50 nations 
use it every day. 


Gentle protections 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in saliva. Those are 
there to fight acids and starch de- 
posits. Pepsodent, with every use, 
gives them manifold effect. 

In these natural and gentle ways, 
Pepsodent gives new protection to 
the teeth, without any harshness, 
without harmful grit. 


Learn now what Pepsodent means 
to you. Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 

You will be amazed and delighted. 
You will know how clean teeth look 
and feel. Cut out coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 472, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


dropped intd a tub of clear cold water 
Lid Bonce. Rinse through two clear waters 
“ Mone bluing water if needed. If bluing 
4 Bused for pinks, greens, browns, yellows or 
rs minders, it gives them a muddy, dingy 1 
ING mezance. Turn the garments inside out + 
on ore starching and hang in the shade. 2 
ine ee fom the line as soon as they are ' 
. ored clothes washed and dried in 
Just what you need now. Latest per 
one Mway, will retain their colors until th styles. 
n ‘ prices, we bigmoney. Fur- 
iM ts are worn out. nish a room or whole home. UY finest quality Peace Dale yarns 
om Concluded in Ni b As little as $3 down; a year or direct from mill. Big money saving! 
still more to pay. Also Pianos, Only 1444c—27e per ounce! All wool 
“DE Players, and P’ hs on longer time. worsted and fibre silk and worsted 
ios] TTER washers for water FOR PARLOR, DINING -ROOM, BEDROOMS yarns for any kind of knitting. Lovely 
nucets can be made of card- Before zoe buy any Furnishings, be sure to colors. Old New firm. Satis- 
than of leather,’’ says a cut out adv.—write TODAY, for ‘action guaranteed. 
Larki Bette ”, FREE—Send for over a hundred and 
Plumber, “‘for the cardboard swells sot Le twenty: iovel samples free. Address Peace 
wet and prevents leakage. pepe; Dale Mills Madison Avenue 
Peoria, Chicago, Hl. 
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ANY mushrooms can be found. Gather 
some and make them take their own 
pictures. Carefully remove stem of a 


meadow mushroom. Lay the cap (top of the 
mushroom) with the gills (the spore cases on 


Empty nut-cases of witch-hazel 


underside of cap) down, on a piece of spongy 
white paper. Invert a drinking-glass over it 
and leave all night. With care remove glass in 
the morning, lift the mushroom very gently, 
and a beautiful spore-print will be found. 


Seeds are traveling everywhere. Some of 
them are the vagrant wanderers of the flower 
world. Some have hooks, some spears and 
some forks, while others have parachutes and 
wings. You may carry them for miles on 
your clothing. Sheep and dogs distribute 
them widely over the country. That is the 
way that Nature takes to prolong the lives of 
her plant children. Gather several kinds and 
examine them. 


Witch-hazel can be found in the woods. 
Look for the yellow thread blossoms. See 
the nut-cases on the branches break open, and 
feel the sharp blow of the nutlets, hard and 
black, as they are shot out in a Gatling fusillade. 
It is a weird-looking bush that blossoms in 
the late fall and fruits the following summer. 


Blue violet séed-caps can now be seen. They 
also shoot out several feet from the original 
plant. 

Galls are showing. On the willow are cones 
that look as if they belonged on a conifer. 
They are the work of a tiny fly. It stings the 
end of a branch and lays an egg in the hole. 
This causes the willow to work overtime to 
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What You May See in October 


By Annie G. H. White 


cure the wound, and the gall-cone with its 
insect mhabitant remains till 1t is ready to 
come out for next season’s work. On the 
goldenrod another species of gall-fly attacks 
the stem and causes a big lump to grow. 
Still another makes a home for its family on 
the wild rose, and this is a very pretty home, 
for it is like a fine green moss, tinted faintly 
with rose-color. 


The fringed @entian can be found in a damp 
valley. It is a beautiful, blue, funnel-formed 
flower whose four divisions are daintily fringed. 
It is almost impossible to grow these flowers 
in cultivation. 

The closed gentian, found on hillsides is a 
stronger plant, the flowers never open out 
wide, and are of a deeper blue than the fringed. 
The heavy flower-tubes cluster in the axils of 
the dark green leaves. 


The pretty Tofieldia lily may be found near 
the closed gentian. Tiny white flowers make 


| 
| 
| 


Spore-print of mushroom 


a spike at the end of along stem. The leaves 
are ims-like. The fruit is of deep red, round 
and hard, and looks very pretty combined 
with the gentian blue. 


The dodder may be found on mossy logs 
winding among the glossy trefoil leaves of the 
little goldthread. It grows from a root like 
all other plants. When it breaks off all con- 
nection with its root, and draws its sustenance 
from the plant it has seized upon, it throws a 
network of golden threads over surrounding 
plants and with its knots of tiny white flowers 
is very attractive. 


The oak-apples, the round balls found on the 
oak tree, are also a construction of a gall-fly. 
They are very small, very wonderful and the 
galls are well worth a close examination. 


Now what unusual or beautiful nature wos 
did you see this month? Keep your eyes open 
As stated last month, we want our boys and 
girls to love Nature and enjoy the beautify 
and interesting objects that are all around yg 


Common milkweed seeds flying 


Making Money 
sold milk. I have a cow of my own 
mi 


and, as I go to a consolidated school, I took 
k daily for the school-teachers, and maéé 
considerable money E. S., North Dakota. 


George was janitor. Last year I earned $9 
acting as janitor at the schoolhouse. I bought 
a registered Duroc-Jersey pig for $15. Shew 
a year old and growing nicely. I also: 
some money driving a team in haying time. 

George U. F., Michigan. 


Hot Dish Stands. I heard a woman Sf 
that her new table was spoiled by settings hit 
dish on it. This gave me an idea, so I mades 
number of hot-dish stands. I got a large plett 
of board, about one-half inch thick, and cal 
fully sandpapered it. I then cut it into vanow 
shaped pieces and painted them, some 
some yellow and some pure white. Then | 
put different colored designs on them 
small rubber disks on the. bottom to keg 
them from scratching the table. I then welt 
around to various people’s houses an 
orders for them. The first week I took onal 
for twenty-seven; the next week, eleven; and 
the third week, fifteen. After that I avemél 
eight a week. K. C. C., Connecticitle 


_..Gall-fly cone on willow _. Work of gall-fly on sweet-briar rose ‘‘Oak-apples” made by gall-fly 
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‘Let Me Show You How E.T. Pearl, 


of Oklahoma Made More Than 


Yes, you can make BIG MONEY each week and not work half as hard as you do now. 
H. T. Pearl, of Oklahoma, made $750 in one month. You can begin like R. L. Marshall, of 
New Jersey, who made $80 in five hours. You don’t have to wait. You don’t have to invest 
any money. You don’t have to take any course or do any studying. You can start right 
in next week. You can begin at once to make a really big income. The opportunity is 


Your Profits 
Will Begin 
At Once 


These records show you how 
our Representatives make large 
profits the first day. 

$16 Profit First Day 
That’s the record of Alyse 
Leblanc, of Massachusetts. 

$32 Profit in 8 Hours 
is the result of the first day’s 
work, of Adolph Montoya, of 
New Mexico. 

$4 in One Evening 
is pretty good pay for 2 hours’ 
spare time. That is what 
Samuel Miles, of Arkansas,’ 
made his first day. 

$13 Profit First Afternoon 
Jacob Myron, of Connecticut, 
started in the morning and 
cleared over $13 before evening. 
$4 an Hour 
was what Margaret La Roux, 
of Michigan, averaged her first 
afternoon. 
$40 in 24 Hours 

was the result of the first’ work 
Collander, of Massachu- 
setts. 


waiting. The money is there for you to get. 


Do you want it? Then read this ad care- 


fully and answer it, for this offer is meant for you. 


700 Men and Women 
Wanted at Once 


We are now ready to appoint 700 more 
Representatives in all parts of the country. 
You can be one of them, and by simply 
doing what we suggest you can make a 
handsome and satisfactory net, clear, cold 
profit for yourself with very little effort. 
Your first day will bring you big money. 
W. A. Webster, of Virginia, made $6 in 
114 hours; Dennis Spear, of Kansas, 
cleared $8.90 his first day; W. P. Stone, of 
Maine, made $24 in 41% hours. All -with- 
out experience or training. 


Amazing Profits For 
Easy Work 


We are the originators and manufacturers of 
Zanol Products—the nationally advertised 
line of pure food products, toilet prepara- 
tions, soaps, perfumes, household and 
laundry neeessities—over 350 different 
kinds. Four million dollars worth were 


bought last year but none of these products 
are sold in stores. 

We sell, direct from factory to customer. 
By this means we give greater values and 
lower prices éhan could be secured in stores. 
We have thousands and thousands of 
customers in every section of the United 
States. But instead of sending their orders 
direct to us we appoint a Representative in 
each locelity through whom our customers 
send us their orders. 


4 

Exclusive Territory 
We offer to assign you an exclusive ter- 
ritory and let you handle all our dealings 
with our customers in that territory. You 
will simply introduce our products and let 
the people know that you have become the 
Zanol Representative. The rest is easy. 
Our products are nationally advertised and 
well known in every locality. We have been 
in business for 16 years and have resources 
of more than a million dollars. The local 
man or woman who becomes our Repre- 
sentative is given complete instructions, full 
equipment and everything necessary for 
success. 


More Than a Million Dollars Made 
By Our Representatives In 8 Months 


If you want your share of these big profits 
all you-need do now is write. You won’t 
believe how easy it is nor what wonderful 
profits you can make unul you get started 
and the money begins to roll in. 


We furnish all of our people with complete 
equipment for doing business. We tell you 
in detail exactly what to do. We make it 
easy for you. We help you in every way to 
get started quick and to make big profits 
without waiting or delay. You will be given 
the same proposition that has brought 
thousands of dollars in cash to E. 8. Shelly, 
of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Nona Kerns, of 
Mississippi; Edgar Banville, of Massachu- 
setts; and dozens of others. It has enabled 
G. C. Henry to make four times as much 
money as he ever did on‘a farm and G, A. 
Becker, of Iowa, to earn more than he did 
in 22 years in the grocery business. 


We Furnish An 
Automobile 


We want you to realize that: this is a 
high-grade proposition. We want to 
help you in every way to make large 
profits and we offer to proVide a car 
without any expense to you what- 
ever. Just write for our proposition. 
Mail the coupon for details of the 
lan that will give you this automo- 
ile without expense. 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and I will tell you 
how to get started. I will give you all the 
details. I will show you how you can have 
a permanent, profitable, honorable, pleasant 
and fascinating business that will bring in a 
bigger income than you ever thought 
possible. It is the one opportunity that 
you have been waiting for. It is your 
chance to get ahead. It may mean thou- 
sands of dollars to you. And you are not 
risking a penny. You are not agreeing to 
pay anything or do anything. 

So mail the coupon. Don’t wait until 
someone else gets in ahead of you. Don’t 
delay until it is too late. Write now. 


THE AMERICAN LD co. 
Aint, General Manager 
Dept. 8723, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mail This NOW 


(Print or write plainly) 


Albert Mills, President, 
The American Products Co., 
Dept. 8723, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
t Please send” me, without one cent of cost « 
* and without any obligation, complete details 1 
of your new plan. 
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Crippled—67 years 
Old—Supports Wife 
and Grandchild 


Steber Machine Co., * 
Utica, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs:— 


I want to samy be how pleased I am with my 
eee Knitting Machine and with what it has done 
or me. 


I am sixty-seven years old and so crippled with 
rheumatism that I can hardly walk. By profession 
I am a stationary engineer, but I have long since 
been forced to give up that work. 


Finally when I was so discouraged and dispirited 
by my present outlook that I was almost desperate, 
I saw the Steber Knitting Machine advertised in the 
magazine section of the paper and ordered one. 


As soon as the yarn and machine came I sat 
down with the instruction book, and after reading 
it for a few minutes, started to knitting. Of course 
my first attempts were not successful by any means 
but as each error served as its own correction it was 
not long before I was turning out standard socks. 


As you know I am now sending them to you by 
the dozen and receiving yarn and checks in return. 
Although I have not as yet made a fortune, I have 
been enabled to much more adequately provide the 
necessities of life for my family. 

Yours truly, 


Okla. J. S. Lang 


Make Dreams ComeTrue 


Do you want a Ford—a vic- 
trola—a vacuum cleaner — a 
washing machine—brand new 
clothes? You can earn all 
these things at home in your 
spare time. 


Thousands of women and men 
all over the United States are 
earning money in this pleasant 
home vocation. Many of them 
are paying off the mortgage on 
their homes with the income 
from home knitting. 

You do no canvassing. 


PAY GUARANTEED 
Steber will pay you $2.00 


for every dozen pairs of 
Honteknit socks you make 
for five years, and supply 
the yarn free 


STEBER MACHINE CO., Inc. 
75 Steber Blig., 


Utica, N. Y. 
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I, there, you little Rabs!” It was 

farmer Jones who called, and he 
laughed when he saw how he had startled 
the Cottontail bunnies—why, they nearly 
jumped out of their skins. 

Let’s see—there were Molly and Sally 
Cottontail; and Bobby and Billy. And 
they had stopped under the big chestnut on 
their way from school to see how soon the 
nuts would be ripe. 

When Mr. Jones came up to them he said: 
“Say, Cottontails, would you like to have 
lots and lots of sweet potatoes—enough to 
last all winter? Yes? Well, just you run 


and tell your daddy to come right quick and 
bring all the bags and baskets he can find; 
tell all the Bunny Hollow folks, too; there 
are plenty and to spare lying around the 
field and it’s a shame to have them waste.” 
Bless me! How the Cottontails did fly for 
home. Through Killdeer meadow—then 
through the big woods; they never rested 
until they came to their own doorway, over- 
hung with pretty red Virginia creeper. And 
they just banged their way into the house 
to see who should be first to tell the news. 
Ma Cottontail told them she was sur- 
prised—and she asked where were their 
pretty manners? But when she heard about 
the potatoes, she was as excited as they 
were. And she immediately dispatched 
Billy to call his daddy—he was shucking 


corn; and Molly to ask Granny Wobblenose 
would she “please, ma’am, mind the baby” 
so Ma could help in the field. While Bobby 
and Sally ran all round Bunny Hollow to 
tell the neighbors. 

In just about the whisk of a rabbit's tail 
the Hopovers and the Tarfoots; the Longears 
and the Wobblenoses and oh! I couldn’t begin 
to tell how many others were gathered in the 
Cottontail’s dooryard. Timothy Tarfoot 
had his cart and Daddy Longears had his 
new red wheelbarrow. 

On the way to the potato patch Maria 
Hopover said: ‘It’s lucky for us that farmer 
Jones had such a big crop of sweet potatoes.” 
At which Daddy Longears replied: ‘‘Yes— 
and it’s luckier still that he’s so kind- 
hearted.” 

They worked like beavers. Bags, baskets 
and pails; wheelbarrow and cart—all were 
filled in less’n no time. And the Bunny 
Hollow folks agreed te come again next day 
—that is, if the frost held off. Daddy 
Longears felt a littte dubious about that— 
said he was sure there was a touch of it in 
the air even then. Jemima Wobblenose said 
soothingly: ‘‘Now, Daddy Longears, don’t 
you cross any bridges till you 
come to them—no doubt to- 
morrow will be beautiful.” 

About that time Matilda 
Tarfoot missed her Tommy 


Think of having, INST 

, the heat you want IN ANY Sa 
—without building fires 
kindling, ashes, dirt or odors, 
of having—at the 


\ %, 

8 scientific combi-e 
nation of 96 per cent “VV; 
superheated air and Yi : 
4 per cent kerosene 
(common coal oil)—cheape = 
est and safest fuel known, 

luced by amazing ine 
min ute, can be slipped ine 
to the fire box of any coal 
or woodstove. Allthecon- 
venience of gas at half the 
cost. Start with turn of 
valve, turn high or low to 
suit,and stop with another 27 
turn of valve. Child can 
operate. Clean,steady fire. Fits Any Stove 
No ups and downs to make 
life miserable and ruin the cooking and baking, Sams 
cleaning bills, doctor bills, wall paperand curtains, 
nates back-breaking work of carrying and lifting coal amd 
wood, Nodamagetostove,lastsalifetime. Money-betk 
guarantee gives you absolute protection. 


TRY IT FOR 30 DAYS 


Try the Instant-Gas Oil Burner in your ows stove. You 
don’triska penny. See for yourself how hundredsof thos 
sands of Instant-Gas users havesaved money and cut ther 
workinhalf. Writetoday for moncy-saving book “Scie 
tific'Dil Burning” and 30day trial offer. Hurry, Speml 
low introductory price to those who writeimmediately. No 
obligation. Send a postcard before you turn this page. 
AG ENTS Tateishi, of California, made $200@ 
weekly. People every where using ih 
remarkable new method of heating. Write at once fe 
details and be ready for big Fall and Winter profits. 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO, 
Dept. 342, 117 South 14th St., St. Louis, Me, 


Manufacturers of Scientific, Heating Equipment 


Why Burn 


NI] 


Does away with 
cost. 
at regulated to any 
degree by valve. In- 


creases stove efficiency “ 260 
100%. Has brought {2% and 
economy to thousands. LIBERAL TRIAL, Saves its 
days. Write quick for full particulars and introductory pries, 
Special Offer to Agents | 
£ i h i-Het bi; oney maker 
Acorn Brass Mfg. Co., 1071 Acorn Bidg., Chicago, i 
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Farm Jo 
A brush expert saysthey are the best ial are 
Brushesmade. They are penetrating. Dietitians 


go all through the hair to the roots and 
stimulate growth. They make a bea! pre 
radiantsheen. The g! of womanis Hair 
more glorious with iting-Adams 
Brushes. 
Send for Illustrated Literature co. 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS 
Boston, U.S. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Yee" 
and the Largest in the W 
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NEEDLEWORK 


CONTEST 
$2000.00 


IN CASH PRIZES 


OFFERED for CROCHET, 
KNITTING, TATTING 


and 


EMBROIDERY 


Details in July and 
October Issues of 


THE STAR 
NEEDLEWORK 
JOURNAL 


260 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
N. Y. 


A quarterly publication devoted 
entirely to Needlework 
Annual Subscription, 40 cents; 
Single Copies, 10 cents 


COUPON 


Please mail mea free copy of circular 
containing particulars of 1923-24 Needle- 
work Contest, also a free copy of Star 
Needlework Journal, as per ad. in 
Farm Journa 


OCTOBER, 1923 


and Tilly. They had a most anxious time 
searching for them—indeed it was quite dusk 
before they were found, hiding in a clump of 
tall bushes, close to the ‘edge of Cedar Brook. 
They tried to explain ‘at one and ,the 
same time. Tommy said it made his back 
ache to pick up so many potatoes, and 
Tilly said it made her back ache. So Tommy 
thought they’d take a little walk. Then, 
Tilly said, they saw Mr. Fox; and then they 
hid in the bushes, and they'd never, never, 
run away again. Daddy Longears thought 
they ought to be punished, but Maria said 
they’d been punished enough. 
‘Well then,’”’ exclaimed Daddy Longears, 
“we'd better make tracks for home, and 
build fires to keep our potatoes warm— 
mind you, they must be kept warm for 
sever: il days. 

“We know, Daddy, we know,” laughed 
all the bunnies, and away they trotted— 
chatting and laughing. All at,once they 
were quiet, for Bob Cricket and his folks 
were giving a concert and they all loved to 
hear the music. One after another they 
said good night, and when the Cottontails 
reached home tired but happy, they found 
Granny Wobblenose waiting for them under 
the Virginia creeper—with baby W inky in 
her arms, 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto:* Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I destre to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and tnsectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
896,981 good folks have signed this. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
name will be enrolled and the club button 
and twenty-page guide sent you. If a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Want To Be President ? 


It is the ambition of every American boy to 
be President some day. Did you ever stop 
to think that this wish has come to more 
farm boys than any others? 

Seventeen of the thirty Presidents have 
been farm boys. Into this group fall Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, our national heroes. 
The first five Presidents—Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe— 
all began their careers by romping around on 
their fathers’ farms and plantations. Jackson, 
Van Buren, Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, 
Grant, Garfield, Harrison, Harding and 
Coolidge were raised on the farm. 

When Harding was a boy, he attended a 


little district school, ran barefoot and drove! 


the cows to pasture. 

And now, like sixteen of his 
Calvin Coolidge hails from the farm. He, 
too, ran barefoot as a boy and attended the 
little red schoolhouse. Every summer he 
has spent at least a month on the old Cool- 
idge homestead in Vermont, hauling in hay 
_ helping his father with the summer’s 
rush. 

Our President's grandfather was a farmer, 
his father is a farmer, and he is training his 
boys to be farmers. During vacation, 

Calvin Junior, only fifteen years old, was 
Ale on a farm in New England. 

Surely, American farm boys can be justly 
proud of their President, and do not have to 
be afraid to say to the man who now sits in 
the White House, ‘Hello, Pardner!”’ 


The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
48,244; 734 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, 
with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLepGe: J desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 


| to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 


ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm 
boys everywhere. 
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SEND COUPON 


CHICAGO co MAIL ORDER CO. 
Dept. Chi 


Please mail Fashion Catalog, 
Great Paris 

me how Gre 

mighty Thin at only 3¢ profit on the 
gellar. Delive Free. 


World 


ust sign and mail the 
Vand you will receive our 
ful new Free Style Ne 
showing thousands 4 
of bargains in the 
most stunning 
advance fash- 
ions for Fall 
and Winter, at § 
prices that 
offer you un- 
paralleled money 


2 


Worlds 

Just Like Shopping 
in Paris 

BUT-You Dowtt Prices 


®| This wond le Book, 
filled with yo illustra- 
tions, many of themin colors, shows 
the exquisite Paris models brought } 
to Americaand reproduced foryouat ij 
bargain prices by the Chicago Mail TH 
Order Company; also matchless offer- 
ings in the best staple apparel for 
every occasion and in standard under 
wearandhosiery, shoesanddry go 


Get the information this won- 
derful Style Book will give you 
about the latest, most popular 
fashions. It tells you also how 
the Chicago Mail Order Co., rf 
purchasing andcombining wit 
its own organization two of New 
York’s great mail order houses—~ 
Perry, Dame& Co. andStandard Mail 
Order House—hasachieved economies 
in operating expense which enable it 
to sell to you at the world’s lowest 
prices. Read about this; also read 
about how we operate on a profit of 
only 3 cents on the dollar, how we 
protect you with our money-back 
rantee, and deliver all goods free. 
and get your copy of this grea 
free and postpaid. 


tyleCa FREE! 4 


= 
‘ 
al and | 
a } 
Send Couponfor 
= YourCopyNow , 
| 
Y | | 
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$10 to$25 j- : 
on this Depend Imperial 
_Range 


g Factory Prices 
> Now Give You 


Old-Time 100c-on-Dollar Value 


There’s no range made at any price—with so many conve- 
niences—so many fuel and labor-saving features. Housewives 
everywhere are more than delighted. Records prove that every 
Imperial sale multiplies into three more. That cuts our 
selling costs, and in addition, buying direct from factory, you save 

allin-between profits. No wonder youcan now get this remark- 
able baker at pricesthat bring back the old-time100¢-on-the-dollarvalue. 


Insures Perfect Baking—Saves Your Fuel o 


Read all about the three big exclusive features. One, Stone Oven 
Bottom Flue absorbs and holds heat, just like fireless cooker. Fuel sav- 
ing alone pays for range. Bakes evenly under all conditions—just 
like old Colonial Ovens. Bread and pastry baked thru and thru, browned 
to perfection. Soon gives you an enviable reputation for your baking. 
The Imperial must sell itself. Test it in your home for 30 days 
—at our risk. If not best cooker, greatest fuel and labor-saver you 
ever used, ship back at our expense—our risk. Only a range like 
the Imperial can stand sucha 
Two Other Big | test.Built to lasta life time, and guaran- 
Catalog | Money and Labor- | teed. Credit if wanted. 
FREE Saving Features | FREE CATALOG. Just off press—il- 
gpor HOOD ~~ keeps | lustrates all styles—tells how to judge a 


kitchen same temperature 


asrest of house, and free 
good range. Also describes combina 


J, : fon odors. Wonderfully tion ranges, gas and oil stoves, 
Cmperial refrigerators, kitchen cabinets 
ashes inside range-a>- | and tables, fireless cookers, etc. 

PAN, handful of fuel wasted. | Write to-day for your copy of this free 


Also has Heat Indicator, — i z 
Also bas Heat Indicator, | catalog—or mail a postal. 


and Polished Top, if de- | IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO. 


‘op, if de- 
ne 207 Detroit Ave. Cleveland, O. 
[Established 1889} 
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Outwear any shoe. Water, 


“Money Back Guarantee” on OVERLAND 


ALUMINUM SHOES 


rust and weatherproof. 
Lightweight, comfortable, 

Army shape. Protect the feet. 
Write for 10 day tri 


farm Lantern—The world's 
Teatest, contribution to lightis 


book showing 
big values in 
leather shoes 


Worn everywhere. 

Best quality. Up-to- 
date styles.’ Good- 
year welt. Comfortable, 
longwearing. Rubber 
heels. Best value in 
America. Get our prices. 
Money back guarantee. 


‘ou mus 
Wee 
ree showing style o: 
like and details of Free Offer, Noob- 
ligation. Write now. Agents send for 
unusualofferand exclusive proposition. 


THE NAGEL-CHASE MFG. CO., 252 East Erie St., Chicago 


A Five Shot bolt action military rifle that is just Fo 
the thing for big game. Calibre 303 


Cost Government 
about $33.00 


Has a muzzle velocity of 3200 feet per 
second. Weight 8'4 lbs.—length of 
barrel 2814 inches—length all 
over 47'4 inches. The range 

of this rifle is 2200 yards 
and shoots any car- 
tridge of 303 calibre 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 
Sent by express only upon 
receipt of check or money order. 


Order at once—take immediate advantage of this 

big opportunity to buy a ROSS Rifle at so low a 

price. When we advertised the last lot, we were over- 
sold—so don’t wait—order yours NOW! 


Steel Point Cartridges $4.50 per 100 


NATIONAL UNIFORM & EQUIPMENT CO. 
708 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA 


ROSS 


Young Folks’ Sketch 
Club 


BJECT: To train the eyes and hands of 
our young folks. Tojoin: Send asketch 
of the month’s special subject. * 

Sketches must be drawn in lead-peneil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 514 inches and reach 
us by October 22. No sketch will be returned 
unless stamped addressed envelope is sent 
with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
each month: One $1 prize, one fifty-cent 
prize, and two twenty-five-cent prizes. 

Subject No. 10, for October, is “Oyp 
Pumpkin.”” Sketches must be drawn from 
the actual object. Use paper without lings, 
First make the outline, just as carefully ag 
you can. Use a hard pencil. After outline 
is correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and 
shade. Sce that you have contrast. Do not 
hurry. Take your time and do it right. 

Prize winners of Subject No. 8 were 


First, Rachel Bughman, Kansas. Second, 
Steven Toth, New York. Third, Abbot D. 
Corkum, Massachusetts. Fourth, John 
Kiniry, Massachusetts. 

The following receivéd honorable men- 
tion: Alton Fenstermaker, Pennsylvania; 
Uno Hiltunen, Michigan; Myrtle Jessee, 
Virginia; Josephine Olson, North Dakota; 
Zelda Goodwin, Pennsylvania; Florence L. 
Pinney, Connecticut; Dorothy Garber, Cali- 
fornia; Harold E. Langley, Canada; Dicksie 
Delph, Kentucky; Miriam Kitchen, New 
Jersey; Herbert W. Brackmier, Indiana; 
Cecelia Davis, Ohio. 

Always write your name on_the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to-Young Folks 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Something To Answer 


50. Where do turtles lay their eggs? 
51. What color are turtle eggs? 

2. What causes the eggs to hatch? 
53. When do most turtle eggs hatch? 
54. Of what value are turtles? 


Answers to September Questions 


44, Four. 

45. Sheep. 

46. The first three compartments help 
the storage and handling of the food. he 
fourth is the true stomach in which that 
part of the digestion takes place that 8 
ordinarily thought of as taking place in 4 
stomach. 

47. A cow chews most of her food twice. 
The first compartment of the stomach % 
large enough for the food to be stored there 
temporarily without being chewed thor- 
oughly. After the cow has finished eating 
the food is returned to the mouth im 
form of cuds where it is rechewed. ' 

48. It is estimated that a cow spends abou 
seven hours a day rechewing her food. 

49. Thirty to forty gallons. 
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The Rose Pirate 


Continued from page 10 


jn just a few days! Wonderful, isn’t it?” 
Her answer rather crushed him—but he 


look it as a matter of fact. If he hadn’t 


heen a fool he wouldn’t have asked her that 
question, anyway. What business were her 
weddings to him? Nonewhatever. But he 


wouldn't give way to his emotions—not so 


Jong as he could stand there and speak: he’d 
sill keep up the bluff. What could he say 


‘that would sound indifferent and calm? He 


ew! 
“That is wonderful,”’ he blurted out. But 


this voice didn’t sound so strong and tranquil 


as it might—rather, it was decidedly sick 
and unsteady. John Shaw, however, wouldn’t 
give up. What else had he intended to say? 
Words seemed to have left him. He looked 
up at Rose. She was watching him, and he 
thought he saw an amused, triumphant ex- 
pression upon her face. It touched his pride, 
and suddenly he remembered the words he 
was going to say—and mechanically he 
fnished: ‘‘Would you allow me the honor 
of being ‘best man,’ Miss Rose?”’ 

“Best man?’’ she repeated, thoughtfully, 
“I'm sorry, but you can’t; he’s already en- 

, John dear.”’ 

John felt weak, unnecessary, far off. It 
was useless to try any longer; he had lost 
Rose. He wanted to get out of the place— 
yet he only stood before her, fumbling ner- 
yously with his hat, gazing yearningly into 
her uplifted, smiling face. He believed she 
lived only to torment him. If only \he could 
take her in his hands, shake her hard, bend 
her to his will—she, who was standing silently 
beside him, her blue eyes mocking him; if 
gly he could. He straightened up, and 
with great effort, steadied his voice to say: 
"Then,I’ll extend my congratulations before- 
hand. Good-day.”’ 

Without another word, he turned from 
her and walked: down the hall. But he had 
gone but a short distance when he heard the 
sound of her steps behind him. She touched 
hisarm. ‘‘Don’t go yet,’’ she pleaded. 

He turned and looked at her. She was 
twisting his coat sleeve nervously, but the 
amused expression was still upon her face. 
What did she want? He waited for her to 
speak again. 

“I want you to see my wedding things,” 
she whispered, pulling lightly on his sleeve, 
as she started toward her room. 

He thought he detected a more serious, a 
happier look upon her face when she spoke 
these last words. That was natural, of 
course; she was thinking of her wedding day. 
He felt a sickening dullness go over him. 
Why had he consented to see the things? 
They were all going for the happiness of that 
mob, and he—he would only have some 
faint memories to keep him in touch with 
her through the long years that were to come. 

They had nearly reached the door, now— 
and John asked suddenly, without knowing 
why: ‘‘Who are you going to marry, Rose?”’ 

The girl looked up at him, a little startled, 
her face slightly flushed. Then she laughed 
softly. “I expect he’s the most wonderful 


‘man in the world; don’t every girl marry 


just such a man?”’ 

John didn’t answer. Nor did Rose say 
more, but went ahead of him and opened the 
door to her room. He entered and gazed 
stupidly about its interior. It was com- 
pletely cluttered with clothes, queer clothes, 
he thought, to belong to a bride’s trousseau. 
John didn’t quite understand, and Rose, 
watching him closely, seemed to read his 
thoughts. She picked up a pile of dresses, 
4scrambled mass of percales and ginghams, 
Varying in colors from light blue and pink to 
green and yellow checks. 

“Aren’t they beautiful, Mr. Shaw?’’ she 

an, piling them into his arms. ‘‘I believe 
you called them foolish or silly or something 
~but I assure you that they are every 
he very practical and a big bargain, too!” 


ng him something about shoes—he didn’t 
ow what. Standing in the middle of the 
t, his arms awkwardly holding the 
dresses, he watched her yearningly as she 
brought forth a large box and opened it. 
I8 eyes were still upon her happy, mis- 
thievous face as she held up before him, in 
me hand, a pair of brown sneakers, and 
M the other a’ pair of heavy, high laced 
shoes and a pair of pink slippers. 
y. These,” she said, referring to the sneakers, 
ae just the kind to wear to feed hens, 
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COLGATE’S 
Helps You Smile Through The Years 


“I was only eighteen then, my dear.” \* 


“But you’ve the same smile now,Grand- 
mother—it’s hardly a day older.” 


Beautiful teeth are treasures increasing- 
ly precious as the years slip by. To go 
smiling through your years, choose a 
dentifrice that is safe—one that pre- 
serves the natural beauty of your teeth. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is safe 
because it “washes” and polishes; does 
not scratch or scour your delicate tooth 
enamel. It cleans teeth thoroughly and 
that is all any tooth paste or 
powder can do. Large Tube 25c. 


COLGATE & CO. 


= TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


TS WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
La E N DE > mend leaks instantly in all utensils, hot 
water bags, etc. Insert gee tighten “an and 


25c a package, pos' 
Collette Mig. Co., Box 310-A, Amsterdam, 


_ John wanted to speak, but Rose was tell- | 


Be a Nurse) 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Nurses Earn $30-35 a W 


Every woman should learn. 
Mothers and Religious Workers Q:BA 


Method. Leading Chicago Sys- B Fins. famous old preparation has been used by men 

and women for over 30 years, "QeBan Hair Color 

Restorer is not a dye, but a beneficial preparation that 

works naturally and gradually in restoring your gray 

or faded hairc ro dark, natural color. Used in the pri- 

Sample Pa vacy of your home. Millions ofbotrles sold-guaranteed 
letails of Money-back Guarantee Atall Drug Stores, 75 cents ite of Seven Q-Hans"* . 
Become Independent NURSES OF NURSING Qe Ban Tonic and Liquid Shampoo mailed 
Dept. 9410, +» 421 South Ashland Boulevard + Chicago . Hessig-Eilis, Chemists, Memphis, 


eek is quickly restored (not 


Earn While Learning 


If you are over 18 and unde 
write for illustrated catal 
Sample Lesson Pages with 
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Tractor & 


Electrical 
Cataloy” 


THESE MEN HAVE MADE GOOD 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


*“My garageand Ford Agency isa 

big success. I owe it to Rahe train- 

ing.”*-G.Smith, W. Alexandria, O. 
I got a fine job the day after I 

left school."* 

—W.C Wyatt, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


**l thank Rahe training fora great 
job in the best garage in Lima.” 
—Howard Metzger, Lima, Ohio 
“Rabe Training was the best in- 
vestment I ever made.”’ 

—Colby Lord, Oakland, Maine 


Men from the RAHE SCHOOL are in 
constant demand. Millions of autos need 
repairs. RAHE experts have more than 
they can do. And YOU can succeed as 
they are succeeding. No experience 
necessary—you learn with your hands 
—not from books. 


DECIDE NOW! 


Make up your mind TODAY to make your future secure. 
Earn Big Pay. Fill out the coupon NOW. It will put 
your feet on the road to steady work at REAL wages. 
Here’s your chance. Let us tell you all about what the 
RAHE course will mean in your life. Send the coupon 
to our school nearest you. 


in largest Auto, 


Tremendous Demand For Rahe-Trained Men 


ELECTRICAL 


COURSE 


Our Chicago School 


lee 


Our Cincinnati School 
RN Your Railroad 


wl 


PF FB | 


Think of a complete course in electricity 
FREE in connection with your automo- 


tive course! 
into big mon 
tate; every d 


You can turn this knowledge 
ey immediately. Don’t hesi- 
ay you wait is aday lost. Re- 


solve today to make a success of yourself. 


YOUR FUTURE 


Your future is upto you. Will you remain chained to 
your job at a miserable wage, or will you be a high-sala- 
ried expert, owning your own auto and tractor garage and 
repair station? The world demands that you KNOW 


SOMETHING; 
the four-flusher. 


the world bas no place for the idler: 


Rahe-Trained Men Make Good 


Practical job training on “‘Live’’ motors under expert instructors 
ractor and Electrical School in the world 


Desk 220 
Send me your wonderful FREE CATALOG 
Name 
Address 
Rahe Schools have no facilities for 
colored students) 


Rah 


Schoo 
9th and Walnut 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Get this wonderful catalog and plant your feet 


Aut 


4445 Grand Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


on the road to sure success 


PEDODYNE, the marvelous new 


Th almost 
vanishes though by magic. THEN YOU WiLL 


LOOMS $9.90 


Perfect for cooking, baking, heating. 
Cheaper than coal. 


‘oua box © ve imply 
say, want to try Ad 
KAY LABORATORIES Dept.K-452 safe. J 
186 N. La St. Chicago, IMinois minutes. Fits any stove. 
for terms. 


New HOT-BLAST COAL-OIL BURNER 


Turns any 


stove into 
a gas stove, 
Uses common 
coal-oil. 


Absolutely 
Installed in a few 
Low priced. Write 


Agents wanted in every county. 


U. S. MFG. CO., Dept. 222, Columbus, O. 


BIG MONEY IN 
| WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Be Weavers are rushed with orders. 
Be sure tosend for freeloom book. If 
tells al’ about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, easily-operated looms. 
280 Factory St., le, N.Y. 


UNION WORKS, 


worthof fuel willkeep" 
this Sunray lamp in 
operation for 30 hours. 
| Produces 300 candle 
power of the purest, whitest and 
J best light known to science. Nothin 
to wear; simple; safe; 15 Days’ Tria 


FREE Lantern 


As a special introductory offer, we will 


agency proposition. 
KNIGHT LIGHT CO. 
Dept. 26-07 Chicago, ti. 


advance 


SENT FOR$ 


An astounding watch offer—highest 
quality, 21 Jewel, extra thin model, 


STUDEBAKER 
The Insured Watch 


The balance in easy monthly pay- 
from the maker; insured for a lifetime. 


\ ments. The famous 
8 Dial Styles; 8 adjustments—Choice 
new Art Beauty Cases at low- 
est direct prices. Write for BOOK of 


atch Styles. Sent Free! 


tudebaker—direct 


Gold Chain FREE*,,, 

For a limited time we are giving away Send to-da: ~ 
FREE a gold Chain with every Studebaker fails of $1 down and 
Insured Watch when paid cash in advance. Ch - 


Buy now and take advantage of it. Send 
for book of advance Watch Styles Free! 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO., Dept. 4110, South Bend, Indiana 


a copy of Studebeker 
ol vanc: 
Watch Styles FREE! 


don't you think? And the heavy ones 
anybody would know that they were made 
to roam over pasture paths with; the pink 
ones, of course, I ‘shall wear while I am 
getting breakfast in my kitchen. So much 
for my absurd shoes, John dear!”’ 

The man made a sudden lunge towagg 
her, but she pushed him back as she piled 
the shoes into his arms along with the dregseg 
He remained where she put him, staring 
blankly at her as she brought forth two 
other queer looking objects and held them 
up for his inspection. 

“You forgot to belittle my hats, but here 
they are!’’ this, as she drew forth a cotton 
affair with strings—and John recognized it 
as a sunbonnet of a bright green hue. Before 
he realized what had happened, she had 
slipped it on his head, securely tying the 
strings beneath his chin. 

“John, it is real becoming!” she laughed, 
“What do you suppose your great-grand- 
mother would say if she should see yoy 
now? They're just the thing, now—thosge 
sunbonnets, and dandy to wear out in the 
fields on a roasting hot day.” 

John would have taken her into his arms 
if it had not been that they were already full, 
He tried once more to speak, but again he 
was too late, for Rose was holding up an. 


| other piece of head-gear. 


“Tt’s a regular rough-and-tumble soft 
cloth hat, Johnnie; only one dollar and 
twenty-three cents and you can ‘wear it 
canoeing or any old place; it will stand g 
lot of rough usage, too.” 

With a light toss, the hat landed on the 
brown sneakers, and Rose reached for 4 
glass jar, filledgwith a black-looking sub 
stance. ‘‘My face-powder, Monsieur John, 
my face-powder!” she laughed, putting the 
jar in his hands. 

And John, peering out from the shades of 
the green sunbonnet, read on the face of the 
jar: ‘“‘Bennet’s ‘Kill Quick’ Inseet 
Powder.” 

“For chicken lice, my dear,’’ Rose wag 
saying. ‘‘You catch the hens, shake the 
powder over them and rub it well into the 
feathers. In five days you repeat the 
process to kill the nits; it’s supposed to be 
the best powder on the market.” A gay 
little laugh followed and then; “You see, 
I thought the hens might be lousy, since you 
haven’t been home to take care of them 
yourself for a long time.” 

John looked again at the jar and then 
at the girl, and took one reeling, unsteady 
step towards her, then stopped and braced 
himself, as though he had some fear of 
falling. 

‘Let me take it,”’ said Rose, as she removed 
the jar from his trembling hands and put it 
in his coat pocket. For a moment she s 
before him, one hand resting lightly on his 
arm, her eyes held by what she saw in his 
own. But when he attempted to touch 
her hand with his free one, she darted away 
from him, to return presently with three 
thin pamphlets. ‘ 

“My three horrid, cheap, trashy novels 
that you so feared would injure my health, 
Monsieur!”’ she announced, passing him 
one of the pamphlets. John was prep 
for anything, now, so there was nothing of 
the nature of surprise to be seen upon his 
face as he read the title: “From A toZ@ 
the Poultry Business.’’ Rose didn’t give 
him time to think much about it. “Tt tells 
all about raising chickens,’’ she was saying, 
“making hens lay and—getting rich! It is 
tremendously interesting reading.” 

John was still gazing silently at the cover 
design, when another one was slipped over 
it and he heard a voice say: ‘‘Another one 
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7 
my ‘novels.’"’ John had hardly read 
is title. “Making the Bee Business Pay,” 
igore Rose was whispering in his ear—so 
that once he felt the touch of her lips— 
Wiked it, but-I think that when the bees 
su, [ll give my job over to you.” 
Byen 2S she spoke, she handed him the 
volume, which was: ‘Attractive 
Beer Gardens.” “I've read it all through 
Bistudied the interesting diagrams. When 
gt home—"” 
Tere was 2 muffled thud of dresses and 
“aa splash of papers to the floor and the 
Lal nurse was in John’s arms. 
Mose!” he cried, holding her close. ‘‘My 
Be Girl—dear! You didn’t tell me—you 
Mt even Ict me hope. How could you 


Hestopped there, for suddenly in the door 
seared that, unwelcome man whom he had 
med “the snob.’’ And quite as sud- 
yy, the warm joy of having the girl in his 
is, of Winning her, had gone. 
Dumb, glued to the floor, he watched her 
in to the other*man and throw her arms 
nd his neck. Then, as if in a dream, he 
wher come toward him, dragging the 
mfysed man after her. \ 
“yr best man, dear—Robert Deane, 
husband. Isn’t he a nice one?” 
%veral moments elapsed before 
maning of her words reached his dazed 
min: then, he knew not what to do or say. 
Biried to be polite, to appear at ease and 
ihert Deane was struggling under the same 
Meulties. John couldn’t stand the silence; 
mebody would have to speak soon, or 
iey'd all dic—and John found himself 
me: ‘Honest, are you the best man? 
hil, I'm mighty glad of—er—to meet you! 
mt you sit down?” 
"No, thanks, I can’t stop,” said the best 
mn, gazing at the only two chairs, over- 
inded with all kinds of clothing, ‘‘you see I 
me after something my wife forgot; I— 
mean to intrude.” 
Without attempting to continue the 
conversation, Robert Deane sud- 
iy discovered the missing article, a tooth- 
ish, made a mad dive for it, and lost no 
im in getting out of the room. As he 
fly closed the door, that he might not 
turb the couple too much, he heard a 
voice murmur: “I knew all the time 
mtyou would win, Mr. Rose Pirate; you 
uildn’t lose if you should try—and I love 
mifor it! It has all been so—” 
‘Wonderful!’’ finished the best man, and 
ured home with the tooth-brush. 


THE END 


Kasy Till You Try 


Ptust be great to wield a razor! If 
men shaved it wouldn’t faze her, for 
ty day each year; to be a woman fair 
bloomin’, a wad of hair needs daily 
Pomin’, to bring the old man cheer. 
“snarls are thick and tight as wire, 
nearly swears—some words get by 
Fin getting them undone; what tries 
patience, she confesses, is fluffing up a 
of tresses before the day’s begun. 
Pear must have a balance even, I’m 
et to say it’s some achievin’ to get the 
tdone right; a million pins are ever 
BAing—a-pulling back and forth and 
hue with all their main and might. 
@pious say she must not bob it, for 
: € must never rob it, her glory’s 
ler locks; it must be great to be a he- 
om lis far from that to be a she-man, 
“though she does wear socks. In 
Numer pouring about her 
+ like mill-dams roaring, from morn 
ian sun; to be a man with straggly 
es, no curling iron to burn in 
mitts, "twould be a heap of fun! 


For Oil, 
Gas or 
Electricity 


A jury of eleven artists 
—sculptors, craftsmen, 
painters and critics— 
picked this, the design of 
Miss Mary Bishop, as the 
lamp combining the most 
beautiful proportions, 
harmonious tones and 
practicable design of all 
those at the Art Alliance 
of America’s exhibition 
of 1923. 


16% in. High— 
Shade 13 in. 
Diameter 


The base is cast in medallium, of 
rich, statuary bronze finish, which 
not only allows the artist’s deli- 
cately refined contours and grace- 
fully proportioned masses to be 
faithfully preserved in their charm- 
ing simplicity, but also insures 
their permanency. The ‘shade, de- 
signed as a unit with the lamp, is 
in tones of grey-gold-brown graded 
into ivory brown—chosen by Miss 
Bishop to carry her scheme of 
color harmony—with deep, rich, 
brown stripes toward the bottom 
of the flare, and edges bound with 
strips of dull brass. 


Why the Decorative Arts League 
Paid $2,500 for this Lamp in order 
to Sell Replicas of it for only $5.90 


ARIED with the drab commonplaces offered by lamp 

f manufacturers, with their ill-proportioned, unbalanced de- 
signs and garish colors—particularly with those few poar 
specimens adapted for burning oil—the Decorative Arts League 
determined to procure, for reproduction, the most beautifully de- 
signed, harmoniously colored table lamp, adaptable for either oil or 
gas as well as electricity, that the best artistic talent in America 


could produce, cost what it would. 


The assistance of the Art Alliance of America 
was enlisted and a great national competition 
arranged. 

Cash awards of $1,300 were offered, and 
eleven eminent artists and critics selected by 
the Art Alliance to act as jury. Over 250 ar- 
tists entered the competition, from 26 different 
states and provinces. 307 different designs were 
submitted. Though all were beautiful, many of 
them surpassingly so, the final verdict went 
unanimously to the lamp of Miss Mary Bishop 
(illustrated above), and she received the Blue 
Ribbon and Grand Prize of $600.00. 


$2,500 For One Lamp 


Thus was secured for the League, at a total 
expense of something over $2,500, the one 
design for a table lamp unmistakably supreme 
for its purpose. And this, the Blue Ribbon 
Lamp, each one bearing the artist’s signature, is 
now offered for a limited time by the League 
to those who appreciate the possession of such 
artistic things. 

Price the Most Amazing 

Point of All 


The price of the Mary Bishop Lamp, like that 
of all articles offered by the League, is actually 
less than is asked in stores for even the common- 
place factory designs of similar type. It is 
$5.90. Look about you in the stores and see 
how pitiably little you can get for even twice 
or three times that amount and then think 
that now through the League’s plan, you can 
for merely $5.90 have for your home the lamp 


on which a jury of the most discriminating 
judges of art conferred the Blue Ribbon. 

That is the League’s purpose—to prove 
that the most substantial and artistic things 
need cost no more than drab commonplaces 
if the right methods of production and dis- 
tribution are used. 

Most of the League’s offerings are never 
advertised to the public, but are offered pri- 
vately to corresponding members. (Such 
membership costs ‘nothing—it merely regis- 
ters your name as wanting to be informed of 
the League’s offerings and given the mem- 
bers’ prices on them in case you ever wish 
to buy. See Coupon below.) Only a few times 
a year some especially great triumph, like 
Aurora, or this Mary Bishop Prize Lamp, is 
publicly announced, and then only for the pur- 
pose of widening the corresponding membership 
to include a few more discerning people. 


Sent You on Approval 


All League products are sold strictly sub- 
ject to the purchaser’s approval. All you 
need to do is to sign and mail the coupon. 
When the lamp comes you pay the Postman 
$5.90 plus the postage. You then take five 
days to see the lamp lighted, to study its 
effect. If by that time you have not decided 
that you never before made so good a pur- 
chase, you return the lamp to us and all your 
money will be refunded in full. That is the 
League’s way of doing business. Send the cou- 
pon now for it might be months, or years, 
before you see another announcement of the 
League. So sign and mail this coupon now— 
without risk. 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 
Gallery at 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may eriter my name as a ‘Corresponding Member” of the Decorative 


Arts League, it being distinctly understood that such membership is to cost me Chech wliether 


nothing, either now or later, and is to entail no obligation of any kind. It simply 
registers me as one interested in hearing of really artistic new things for home 
‘decoration and use. 

You may send me, at the member’s special price, a Mary Bishop Prize Lamp, 
and I will pay the postman $5.90, plus the tage, when delivered. If not satis- 
factory I can return the lamp within five days of receipt and you are to refund 


my money in full. 
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Variable Condenser 
Panel Mounting 


4936 Stenton Ave. 
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ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


THE WORLDS HIGHEST GRADE IGNITION 
STARTING AND LIGHTING 


THE 


FARM JOURNAL 


RADIO EQUIPMENT 


TWATER KENT Radio 
Equipment includes 
complete sets and every in- 
strument necessary for the 
assembling of complete sets. 


For more than twenty-five 
years, ATWATER KENT prod- 
ucts have been characterized 
by a scientific correctness of 
design and precision of man- 
ufacture that insures 
maximum performance. 


Literature describing the entire 
line of Atwater Kent Radio Sets 
and Parts sent on request 


Radio Dept. 
AHahers 


Philadelphia 


1036 Alfred 8t., 


. FREE RADIO BOOK 


} An easily understood explanation of 

Radio written by Powel Crosley, 

® President of Crosley Mfg. Co., 

. Cincinnati, and The Precision 
Equipment Co., Cincinnati. 

Write today for this Booklet. ~ 


CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


d ag 

. heat or pinch. Positively prevent 

) punctures and blowouts. 

Guaranteed toGive Double Tire Mileage 
i tools. Low 


AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO., B- 1334 CINCINNATI, 0. 


ler made. Sim 
power—4 in one, Moves 
wheelbarrow. $10 down. Easy 


82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when sick, Result of 35 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease. 
Mailed FRER. rite today. 1510 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
129 West 2éth St. New York 


KT. GOLD 4 KT. WHITE 
FILLED G 
ANY \\ 


Save one-half by ordering direct from us. 
b-grade watch. Octagon or round 


“Send for 
Catalog No. 511 


Your choice 
case. 
Id - filled 


usted. Fully guaranteed. $ 

value, our special price oni. $7.55. D! d Order today. 

Send no money. 
S' Satistaction guaranteed 
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102 Coal too High? 
Get Hew Redoced Prices on Hercules, the fastest, 


easiest-operating ‘“One-Man’’ Hand Power Stump 
Pul! le, double, triple, —— ‘ 
NS ea 


‘Burn Free Air’ 


New Discoveries Make it Easy to Keep 
Homes Warm in Coldest Weather 


No more paying exorbitant prices for coal. No 
more hauling and chopping wood. No more shiv- 
ering in wintry weather waiting for fire to be 
built. Wonderffl new device Nu-Heat takes one 
part of coal oil, or kerosene (the cheapest fuel 
known) and combines it with TWENTY parts o 

air (the only Free fuel). Makes a 
cheaper gas than city gas, Gives 
intensely hot, cheerful flame 
almostinstantly.Warms 
the largest rooms on 
“blizzardy” morn- 


wood and cleaning out ashes, dirt, dust and soot. 
Government Experts and Domestic Scientists advise 
everyone to burn Nu-Gas. 

Absolutely safe. Ironclad guar- 

antee, 30 days’ trial. Stop 

burning coal—burn free air. 
Stop building flres—HAVE one 

Make Big Money. n few seconds. Write for free 
Full or spare time. information today. Mention if 
furnace, 


link 


or Personal cooperation. you haverange, heater, 
‘ee sample 
Wade Hill Mfg. Co. 
X16, St. Louis, Mo. 


Correct Steering 
By R. U. Blasingame 


T is dangerous to operate an au 

or truck when the steering mechan 
is out of adjustment. The rims gem 
front wheels of a car, truck or 
should be from one-quarter inch to three. 
eighth inch closer together just in 
of the spindles than at the rear ofa 
spindles. Also the wheels should begs 
little closer together at the ground thay 


at the top. These measurements ae 
generally given in the instruction book, 
If the front wheels do not check upip 
this way the trouble may be caused byg 
bent axle, bent spindle, bent knuckle 
arm “be” (see the sketch) or “de,” wom , 
spindles, or tie rod “‘t”’ out of adjustment, Mil gingelse costi 
To check up the adjustment of the tig bear 
rod or for bent knuckle arms, stretch gimme mstknitter: 
string through “de” and “be.” The prgmeiaiied, 
jection of these should meet at 
at the middle of the rear axle. If the tio Mitte Ww 
arms “be” and “de” are placed in front de 
of the axle then their projections 
meet at a point in front of the front ame 
on a projection of the center of the vehidemye. I: 
and at a distance equal to the di 
between the front and rear axles. 
Any one can make this test in a few 
minutes. 1f the front wheels are out@ 
adjustment, you will save tires and gam 
easy steering by correcting the difficulty, 


Clutch Trouble 


By Ed. Henry 


Did you ever have a grabbing cone-clulea 
treated at a public garage and ina 

time have the trouble return?: This Was 
undoubtedly because an indifferent 
ignorant mechanié put engine oil on the 
leather, and that will only remedy 
harshness for a short time. In the enti 
only makes matters worse. In caring for 
leather-faced clutches, remember thal ne 
castor-oil remedies a slipping clutch, Whileliiites—convinei 
neat’s-foot oil is best for a harsh ne seal 
one. Me. This is all sc 


Write us today. 
fin your spare 


GEARHART 
MACHI! 
1022West 4t 


He 

pay: 
or an: 

in to Ge 

exact. 

knit 

mhave earned e 


Disinfectant Whitewash 


Use the following ingredients: Hydrated 
lime, one and one-half pecks; salt, 

pounds; commercial lime sulphur, fou 
gallons; water, forty gallons. Make 4 
paste of the lime by adding hot we 
Dissolve the salt in water and add & 
Add the lime sulphur, and enough moe 
water to make a total of forty gallon 
water. 


Kernel Corn is very popular, - 
Polly Potato has eyes for no 
else! 


. 
| \ | R 
Table Mounting, Front Control ‘ hams $10 to 
= = 4 fda week 
= twoor three ho 
Insyde Tyres | 
; Inner Armor for automobile tires. Used | 
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HERCULES MFG. CO. | 
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ings in a few > 
—— | minutes, ry Caticara Soap 
Good, steady heat forperfect baking. Fits any Va 
stove. range or furnace. Stop handling coal and 2 ( ex 
bracelet. ull jewel. Stem wind and set. Adjusted and regu- 
nin 
SUPREME JEWELRY MFG. CO UT National 
is aS “\ Dept. 10211 434 Broadway, New York — Wilege th 


 -and, bear in mind, the Gearhart Kni 


PAID FOR MANY 
THINGS WE NEEDED 


bm$i0to “They always come at the right 
Waweek © minute—just when I need the extra 

dollars for something I want, I knit 
moor three hoursa day—during otherwise wasted 
gare time—or longer if I have the leisure. With 


pyGearhart Knitter I make $10 or $12 a week.” 


Gearhart Some Gearhart home workers make 


makes no even more than this. Butwe believe 
gungant in conservative understatements 
chins rather than exaggerations, We will 


notmake claims that your hand-knit- 
rearnings will buy you a house oran autoorany- 


hingelse costing many, many hundreds of dollars, 
fustest knitter made, 


 Dauified, Easy to make extra money during 


mptoearn spare time, in the privacy and com- 


peey at fort of the home, and thousands of 


tome women are each knitting dozens and 

dozens of pairs of socks on the Gear- 
lt Knitter, receiving substantial checks for the 
tmegiven to this interesting work. 


Mstoin- You want to add to yourincome. 
me.Buys Isn't there something you want, that 
your regularincomecan’t afford? A 

; new fur coat, some extra furniture, 
mother luxuries? You can have them by knitting 
Sandard A llwear Hosiery on the Gearhart Knitter, 


fatatonce The Gearhart Knitter is very simple to 
ickly roug prelimin steps. 

Soon you are making beautiful Allwear 

Hosiery, from yarn furnished by Gearhart, 

miGeerhart pays you generously, under a definite con- 


inet, for any quantity you have time tomake. You mail 


te@cks in to Gearhart. Soon comes your check and new 

to replace e socks you sent in. 
ue knitting, and getting checks yarn until 

earned everything you want. 


(higinal, The Gearhart is the inal’ home knit- 
' ter, best and fastest of all. With hardly any 


hysical effort, you can 

Enit s pair of fine All- 
wearsocks in 40 minutes, 
Experienced workers 


taily knit a pair in 20 to 30 minutes. 


Vorkers We will gladly send 
remmend ou complete informa- 
ion about the knitter, 


tide Book to Home Earnings;”’ also & 
Wiers— convincing evidence—from 


may Gearhart home earners, who @& 


Mommend our knitter and the profit 
M. This is all sent FREE. 


Wrile us today. Begin at once to 
im your spare time into money. 


GEARHART KNITTING 
MACHINE CO. 
22West 4th St., Clearfield, Pa. 
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tter is the 


Cuticura Soap 


—The Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves withoutmug. Everywhere 25c. 


gents: Big Money 


New style nteed hosiery for men and 
women. All colors. Written guarantee with 
f \) each pair to wear and give satisfaction or 
i, new hose free. Our new style 
positively not sold in stores. 


No experience necessary. Anyone can 
big orders. Low priced— est, 


Jennings Mfg. Co., Hoseasa7, Dayton, Ohio 


Full Time or Spare Time 


instional Service answer your questions. It’s 


the Editors appreciate. 


Care of Paint and Paint 


Brushes 
By G. E. Hendrickson 


HEN it is necessary to store an 

opened pail of paint indefinitely, and 
the cover has been cut away, the paint 
naturally kecomes hardened and useless 
from exposure to the air. This may be 
prevented easily and at a trifling expense 
by pouring melted paraffin over the 
surface of the paint. The can will be 
hermetically sealed as soon as the wax 
has cooled and the paint will be pre- 


served. Paraffin is usually kept on hand J 


in the kitchen for sealing jars and waxing 
sad-irons, and a single bar of the wax, 
costing about three cents, will be sufficient 
to seal the paint in two one-gallon cans. 

If nothing is at hand with which to 
cleanse a brush when a job of painting 
has been completed, the bristles may be 
kept in good shape by wiping them as 


dry as possible and dipping the brush - 


into melted paraffin to the depth of the 
ferrule. To insure ease in the removal 
of the wax when the brush is to be used 
again, the bristles should be pressed 
firmly together so as to prevent the wax 
from flowing between. The _ paraffin, 
when cool, can be picked from the bristles 
very easily, or it may be dipped for a few 
moments into boiling water, and the 
brush will be as serviceable as ever. 
Brushes that have been neglected until 
the paint is hard and dry can be softened 
again by soaking them in strong vinegar. 


Random Thoughts on Paint 
By George W. Tuttle 


Patent medicine or tobacco advertise- 
ments were never intended for substitutes 
for good paint on the barn. 

One coat of paint on the garage is worth 
two in the can. 

The careful man paints his buildings 
often, the careless man seldom, the shift- 
less man never. 

The morale of your buildings will be 
wonderfully improved when you camou- 
flage them with a fresh coat of paint. 

A painted barn gathers no moss. 

As charity covers a multitude of sins, 
so will a single can of paint cover a multi- 
tude of imperfections. 

Why is a can of paint like a shirt? 
Because it is of no earthly use until you 
put it on. 


Don’t Cry after the Fire_ 


Continued from page 30 
Baia allow careless wirtng, if electricity is 
us 

Don’t use any inflammable cleaners, ex- 
cept with the greatest care. 

Don’t go into closets or other places at 
night with a lighted match or candle. Use 
a flash-light. 

Despite all care and safety measures, 
fires occur and total destruction often 
takes place. All of us know of cases like 
the Wisconsin farmer mentioned above, 
yet there is a greater enemy on many 
farms than the tramp or hired man who 
smokes a pipe in the strawstack. That 
enemy is the owner. He is the type of 
man who will lean on his wife’s shoulder 
the morning after the fire and, with tears 
in his eyes, tell his neighbors that the 
place was not insured. 

The one safeguard against total loss 
which every farmer can have, is fire 
insurance. Had the Wisconsin farmer not 
been insured, his farm probably would 
have been mortgaged for the rest of his 
life. ‘ 

Is your property protected against fire? 
If not, timely insurance will keep you 
from later crying over spilled milk. 


BULLDOG 
Pipeless 
Furnace 


Sent for free inspection; then, if satisfied, 
is $10 down; $10 a month. 
If you are even thinking of a fu write 


for our free catalog. e Bulldog is one 
furnace you MUST investigate. e true 

-pipeless furnace. Comes completely 
erect really extraordinary develop- 
ment in heating. A distinct forward step. 
Factory connections in both East and West. 
We ship from nearest point. Do not neg- 
lect to write for our catalog now before 
you forget. 


fey men knowing how to use a hammer 
ind saw can make the installation in this 
time. Rectangular shape (one of the com- 
mon sense principles) allows passage 
through any door. The man desiring a 
warm, cheerful home at the very minimum 
of installation and fuel expensecannot afford 
to consider the purchase of an until 
he finds out about the Bulldog. So write, 


Fits Any 
Floor Height 


No matter what the depth of your basement 
or cellar may be — the Bulldog fits it. The 
adjustable casing (another common sense 
feature) takes care of this. When you read 
our catalog we think you that 
this alone should be sufficient to 

you to choose the Bulldog. 


So write today for our offer and our free 
catalog. Mail this coupon. 


BabSONn Bros, 
19th and California Sts., Dept. 25-07 Chicago 
Without obligating me in any , Dlease send me 
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ten pairs a day. Steady daily income. New 
customers every month. Prompt delivery H : 
guaranteed. For a steady year round b : : 2 es 
and hess there is nothing better than this line. 


ERE is a money saving Radio Outfit 

that will bring the news of the world 

—concerts, lectures and stock reports— 
into your home. Would ordinarily cost 
$35.00 to $40.00. Sold complete with head set, 
tube, batteries, aerial and ground wires, for 
only $23.25! Connections simple and plainly 
marked. Easy to tune. Long receiving 
radius. Order NOW! Shipping weight, 12 
pounds. 


B7RNO3E $23.25 


Armstrong Regenerative Set 


Licensed under the Armstrong Patent No. 1113149 for amateur experimental and scientific use only. 


Radius 
600 Miles 


SEND FOR 
Our New Radio Catalog 


Everything for radio at lowest prices, 
including other complete sets. Many new 
hookups, complete list of broadcasting 
stations. Contains “How to Build an 
Aerial.” Invaluable to expert and ama- 
teur. Mailed free. Ask for Radio Cata- 
log No. 73F05. 


SWEATERS 


Any Style or Design for 
Men, Women, Boys, 
Schools, Clubs, Teams. 


Order direct from mil!. Save from 
>-30%. Pick any style,any calor, 
= size or design from our regular 
stock or special to order, Finest 
virgin wool and pure worsted only. 
tailored werkmanshi sf 
ghest grade. Closely 
beauties 


r m= we Always holds shape. Most customers 
E get from 3 to 6 years 
endure severe wear and retain bright, 
CATALOG fresh appearance. Biggest values in 
history. Workmanship quar teed ices slashed. Unus- 
— chance to save. Special offers to schools, clubs, teams. Write 


or free illustrated catalog. Dept. 11 


AMERICAN KNITTIN 


HOMEWOOL YARN 


Makes Beautiful Garments 
at % THE COST 

This stylish crocheted 
vest can be made for 
only $1.37 in your favor- 
ite colors. Other garments 
and novelties accordingly 
cheap. Send for samples 


HOME WOOLEN MILLS 
797 Main St. Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

‘. Big profits, no competition. Make 


Agents now selling from 10,000 to 50,000 yearly. Write now. 
Messenger Pub. Co., Dept. 130, 314 W. Superior St., Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS—BIG PROFITS 


, Easy—introducing New Style Guaranteed 
\ | Hosiery for men, women, children. Cotton— 
Lisle—Silk. Must wear or replaced free. You 
simply show samples furnished—write or- 
ders. We deliver and collect and pay all 
= transportation charges. Your pay daily— 

Monthly bonus besides. Promotions to District 
= Manager made from active workers. Experience 
unnecessary. No capital required for stock. Spare 
time satisfactory. Elegant sample outfit supplied 
all colors—grades. 


Mac-O-Chee Mills Co., Desk 21710, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Big Value-/ 
/Quirrel 
Chokers 


ACTUAL 


EsIO 


Made of 3 prime full- 
furred pelts—beautifully 
mounted head, tail and 


the necessary piece of 
fur to complete the new 
costume. 


Don’t Send Money 
Just pay the postman the price of the 

, plus a few cents postage 
upon arrival. 


Money Refunded on Request 


Write taday—don’t miss this wonderful 
bargain through delay. 
awsansDeM: 
1215 Chestnut Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


What’s Ahead in Wheat 


Continued from page 9 \ 


other country, but any number of persons 
who have studied the subject thoroughly 
have said time and again that Russia wif 
one day become the granary of the world, 

Canada and Argentina can also increase 
their cultivated acreage considerably, Aug 
tralia labors under the handicap of a peeuligs 
climate which will always make new land 
projects doubtful of success; India has such 
a large consuming population of her opp 
that she is unlikely to increase the volume 
of her wheat exports very much. 

What, then, are the prospects for wheat 
growing in this country? First of all, 
means that in those years when we hayeg 
surplus of wheat, and when the world supply 
is equal to or greater than the world demand 
our farmers will be forced to sell their output 
in competition with the surplus of lower eos 
countries. 

We have exported wheat since Colonial 
times, and while it is probable that the 
day will arrive when our population will con 
sume all the wheat we can produce, that 
day certainly has not arrived yet. 

Secondly, we can not meet this competition 
with our present high costs and make a profit 
out of the business. 

With this situation confronting us, we 
look about for remedies—and we find a 
multitude of proposals and suggestions. 

Some folks would have us decrease our 
wheat acreage to the point where we will 
have no surplus. These stress quantity 
rather than cost of production as the prin 
cipal objectionable influence. Perhaps they 
are right. I think they are partly right. 


Eat More Wheat? 


Others who have prescribed for the ailment 
of wheat suggest that we should educate our 
people to use more of the products of wheat, 
thereby eating up our own surplus. That, of 
course, would be decidedly helpful. Stil 
another proposal is that the surplus be fed 
to livestock; but somehow there is an ee 
ment in this which is repugnant to the 
average American. We have been taught 
that wheat is for human consumption= 
the aristocrat of all bread grains—and we 
don’t like the idea of feeding it to hogs if 
that course can be avoided. 

No doubt all of these suggestions am 
meritorious. Perhaps we need to adopt 
each one. But for the immediate future ft 
business of growing wheat on a scale com 
parable to that of the last few years promises 
to lose money. ~ 

If Europe should straighten itself out 
rapidly, and if Russia should fail to resume 
exporting, and if the wheat crop should fail 
in Canada and Argentina, we might reasom 
ably expect to see wheat sky-rocket. 2 
any one of these things happened, it would 
undoubtedly help the price; but who cal 
expect such miracles? Much more likely iss 
voluntary reduction of wheat acreage this 
fall and next spring, and a diversion of low 
grade wheat to stock-feeding, to help out 
the short corn crop. These measures may 
help prices to some extent—perhaps enough 
to let the lowest cost producers make a fai 
profit. But the avheat business as a whole 
on its present scale, is certainly in for yea 
of hard sledding. 


What Can Be Done? 


Individual farmers must apply individual 
remedies. The general rule which will cove 
the whole situation is this: Farmers of the | 
wheat growing regions of the United State 
must practise diversification. They ml® 
rely less on wheat, and more on other ¢rops 
and upon such enterprises aS liveswe 
raising, poultry and egg production, and | 
dairying. 

Even if it comes to the point where ™ 


do not produce enotigh wheat for our OWFRy 


requirements we will not find outselves i) 
danger of a bread famine. We will alway 
have corn, and corn is good to eat. Mom 
over, there will be wheat some place of 
face of the earth, and the prospect it 
for the next few decades we can impor 
about as cheaply as we can grow it. 


AS monotony robs B of zest it 
robs the soil. versify your 
crops! 
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Finger Board 


Hie. you tried vetch? George Washing- 
0 


ton knew its value and used it at 
unt Vernon 130 years ago. 


Every one knows that a cold-chisel and a 
hammer are the tools for cutting vitrified 
file; but not every one knows how it sim- 
plifies the work to fill the pipe with sand. 


Know what a trig is? The New England 
Yankees use this word just as easily as the 
gorn-belt folks say ‘‘gallus.’”’ Yes, the word 
lig in the dictionary. While you're looking, 
Hook up the word charivari, if you don’t 
know what it means. 


“Greenhouse Construction and Heating,” is 
the title of Farmers’ Bulletin 1318. You can 
get a copy free from the Department of Agri- 
gulture, Washington, D. C., or from your 
Senator or Congressman, or you can get a 
copy for five cents from Superintendent of 


ington, D 

“Husking mittens, can be made at home, 
of heavy cotton flannel, by use of the pat- 
tern here shown,”’ says one of Our Folks. 
“Fold on dotted lines, cut on solid lines. Try 


fwith a piece of newspaper till you get the 
fight size for the husker’s hand.” Very 
well, if the good wife has time to make the 


# mittens, but we believe that, in the long run, 


itwould be cheaper to buy husking mittens. 
Get the ones with two thumbs. 


Fall-sown annuals blossom early. There 
ate many kinds that may be sown in the 
fall, that will come up and be in bloom quite 
early the following spring. The annual 
Wlphinium may be sown this way, also 
bachelor’s-buttons and sweet peas. Sweet 
peas must be sown very early fn the spring 
ii they are going to do their best, and oft- 
times the weather condition does not permit 
their planting. It is therefore well to prepare 
the lace where they are wanted to bloom, 
and sow the seed rather late in the fall, so 
feed won't germinate till spring. Then there 
® the nasturtium, four-o’clock, balsam, 
petunia and many others. I. J.N. 


Iraised four crops on one piece of land last 
Year. First, black wax butter beans, two feet 
apart; between the rows, scarlet globe 
Mdishes. The radishes were cleaned up in 
thirty days, then I planted tomatoes where 
the radishes were, skipping every other row 
% as to have them four feet apart. When 
the beans were done I pulled up the first 
and dug a trench forcelery. 1 dug about 
ghteen inches deep, threw in the beans 
that were pulled up, tramped them down 
good, then put about four inches of soil on 
p of them and planted the celery. 

pped one row of beans so as to have the 
telery four feet apart in the rows. I always 
pulled all the beans to put in the trenches, 
lot they make grand humus and will not 
discolor the celery as manure does. 


A New Potato Book , 


Iyou raise potatoes, or expect to, you ought 
by all means to have a copy of ‘“The Potato,” 
by William Stuart, the well-known potato 
Spert in the Department of Agriculture. 
We fegard this book as the final say-so on 

tatoes, and will until somebody shows us 
better book. The book is published by 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. The 
ice is $3 a copy. We can furnish it at the 
bublisher’s price. 


Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
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Make Them Happier 
This Winter 


Give all the folks a new kind of 
home enjoyment this winter! Fill 
your home with healthful warmth 
and comfort. Open up all your 
rooms. Let the children have the 
full run of the house. 


That’s just what happens when 
you install an International One- 
pipe Heater. 


You can have full confidence, too, in 
your selection of an International One- 
pipe. It is strong, and substantial, and 
will:give you a lifetime of lasting heat- 
ing satisfaction. It burns all fuels with 
true economy. It keeps your cellar 
cool. It is built by a company with 
75 years of experience and a good repu- 
tation to uphold. 


Make up your mind to get one now 
and you'll start enjoying its comforts 
this winter. 


Besides the Onepipe, 
the International 
Heater Company 
makes apparatus for 
every method ofheat- 
ing — steam, vapor 
steam, hot water and 
warm air. Therefore 
this Company’s rec- 
ommendation of any 
type of heater is 
without prejudice. 
General Catalog on 
request, 


Beautiful assortment of serges, 
Tricotines and Suitings at less than Yd 
wholesale prices. All newest colors. 

b Remnant Sufficient To Make plete Suit or Dress. 


[REMNANTS 66° 


DEPT. 23°77, KANSASCITY, MO. 


MONEY BACK iF Nor We. wil, a — on 30 days trial. If conte 
ve money. © your own clothes. ese millremnan A not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide Strop rite today. 
e you up to $1.50 a yard. WRITE FOR FREE LIST. x i ’ 
cove, fou to, 61.60 yar STERLING COMPANY” \ Suite BALTIMORE. MD 


Dont Fuss With The Muss of Old 


Kerosene Lamps 


New Bright— White Light For Every 


At last you can throw away your dirty, dingy, oil lamp, and have the if 
brightest, whitest light for your home or farm. Right now, for a \ 


AGENTS 


big money write me} ful odors. Positively safe. 


quickly for sales Burns 96% Air—only 4% cheap line or ker- 
plan, No experi- 300 Candle Power osene (coal-oil). Light as bright as daylight, 
ence required. Ex-]| soft, mellow, easy on eyes. Beats electricity or gas. Lights with match. Easy to 
clusive territory. operate. Most economical, greatest improvement and advancement in home 


Big season nowon.]| and farm lighting of the age. 


Address we pyreep- to convince you. Write today for big, attractive, 

; 30 Days rial descriptive caielog from which to ‘elect one of many hand- 

Special Agents Of- aqme d signe. Be first in your locality to write and get liberal money saving introductory 
er. y 


ally — say — “‘send 


fer. our name and address today. 
J. C. Steese, Pres. 


limited time, I am making an amazing offer to quickly introduce 
my wonderful patented light invention. Table lamps, hanging 
Make Big lamps, wall lamps, lanterns—for every room and outdoor use. Gives 20 
Money times light of old wick lamps at half the cost. No chimneys to break or 

If you want toearn| clean, no dirty, greasy wicks to trim, no soot or smoke, no foul unhealth- 


4. C. Steese, President, 
THE AKRON LAMP GO., 210 Lamp Bidg., Akron, 0. 


Home 
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80 RATS 
KILLED! 


E. E. Bird of Ireland, W.Va., writes us, 
“I would not give you such an order for 
a rat poison had I not known what Rat- 
Nip did of my neighbors who is a 
farmer and whose buildings me alive 
with rats. I sold him a tube of 


and the next morning after putting it 
out, he found them by the dozens 
and in piles almost, down at the 
water’s edge, dead. He counted 
what he found and there were 
80 dead rats.”’ 


Rat-Nip will do this 
for you. Hundreds 
of testimonials like 
this, prove that Rat- 
Nip is the only sure 
way of getting rid of 
rats, mice, gophers 
and other pests. 
Rat-Nip is put up in 
clean, collapsibl 
metal tubes. Just 
squeeze some on bread 
or a cracker an 
leave it where the 
rats can get it-they'll 
be dead in the morn- 
ing. 

Price 35c a tube, at drug- 
gists, hardware dealers, 
grocers, general stores 
or sent direct by ex- 
press, prepaid Can 
not be sent by mail. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
304 Ellicott St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


Mr. B. K. Milburn of Chicago has invented a new puncture- 
proof inner tube, which, in actual test, was punctured 500 
times without the loss of any air. Increase your mileage 
from 10,000 to 12,000 miles without removing this wonderful 
tube from the wheel, and the beauty of it all is that this new 
puncture-proof tube costs no more than the ordinary tube, 
and makes riding a real pleasure. You can write Mr. B. K. 
Milburn, as he wants them introduced everywhere. Wonder- 
ful opportunity for agents. If interested write him today. 


B. K. Milburn 
337 West 47th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Deformities 
of the Back 


Thousands of 


Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely help- 
@ less, found relief. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
, Philo Burt Appliance three 

weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 45,000 cases the past 20 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
treason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is — how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened or deformed spine owes 
it to a <a to investigate 
thorough ply. Price within 
reach of 
Send For Our Free Book. 


if yee will describe the case it will 
piving you definite infor- 


PHILO HILO BURT MFG.CO. 
218-400dd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, Y. 


Gamble in Cattle Feeding 


| Continued from page 11 


| on the cars, consign it to some one on the | 
yards and ‘‘cuss the packers’’ if the price | 
| was not all they thought it should be. 

Many people thought that the stockmen’s 
associations were overlooking an _ oppor- 
tunity in not taking up the merchandising of 
the range output, but the people in charge of 
the associations found their hands full look- 
ing after cattle thieves and other things; so 
|that there was not much incentive left 
for the constructive job of organizing the 
selling end of the cattle business. 


The Highland Hereford Breeders 


About five years ago word went out of the 
organization of the Highland Hereford 
Breeders Association at Marfa, Tex. It 
was stated that the purpose of this associa- 
| tion was to market the cattle of its members, 
who were ranchmen located in three counties | 
in the Big Bend country. In 1919, the | 
| new association made cattlemen sit up and | 
take notice with a train load of 750 head of | 
| splendid calves and yearlings Which they | 
sent to Kansas City, where they were ex- | 
hibited at the American Royal and then were | 
| sold at auction. This first sale made a sensa- | 
tion and started the association on the road | 
to a successful career. 
| The Highland cattle are culled according | 
|to a definite system, making a standard 
| grade, and are sorted according to age and 
| size. The annual culling of the calf crop, or 
| “eut-back,”’ as the ranchmen call it, runs | 
| around 15 per cent, which is representative 
of the practise on the better-managed 
|ranches. The culls are sold for what they 
will bring and are not shipped with the 
standard cattle. 

In 1920 the Highland people sent 3,500 
head to the Royal at Kansas City where 
they again sold their cattle at auction, and 
| the following year they sent a committee to 
| the Corn Belt to arrange for sales at different 
| points. That year seven sales were held 
| With a total of 9,169 head and last year seven 

sales were held at which 12,358 head were | 
| auctioned. This year the association ex- | 
| pects to hold ten sales and sell 20,000 head 

| of cattle. 

| In 1922 the Midland Hereford Association 

| was organized at Midland, Tex., with a 

| similar plan of standardizing the calf crop of 

| its members, but, instead of sending the 

output to the Corn Belt to be auctioned, the 

association holds its auctions at Midland, 

inviting the corn-belt buyers to come to 

them. About 1,500 head were sold in the 

auction last year. 

The success of the Highland and Midland 
associations has inspired ranchmen in other | 
parts of Texas to go into the direct selling 
business. During this year the Four Counties 
Hereford Feeder Calf Association was or- 
ganized in the Panhandle, with headquarters 
at McLean, and the Concho Hereford 
Breeders Association was organized, with | 
headquarters at Sterling City. Both asso- 
ciations plan to hold sales this fall, the | 
Four Counties association at McLean and 
the Concho association at San Angelo. 

| Other associations are being planned in 
Texas. 


What Does It All Mean? 


The striking feature of all this activity is 
that it is evidence of a disposition among 
ranchmen to work with each other, to get 
in touch with the man who finishes cattle 
in the feed lot and to reduce the cost of dis- 
posing of their output. 

With the development of the organized 
effort of ranchmen to seek out the feedlot- 
buyer, has come a movement among eastern 
farmers to cultivate business dealings with 
the ranchmen. Two years ago the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation took orders from 
Ohio feeders and sent a committee composed 
of the director of livestock marketing and 
two practical stockmen to Colorado to buy 
cattle. This work has grown tremendously. 

The first purchase, two years ago was 
forty loads of cattle from Colorado. Last 
season 4,178 head were purchased in Colora- 
do. These were calves, yearlings and twos, 
probably the greatest number being yearlings. 
Herefords predominate in Colorado. 

Last year feeders of Washington and 
Frederick counties, Md., sent a eommittee 
to the Northwest for cattle. They bought 
Herefords, Angus and Shorthorns weighing 


Must Have More 
Auto Mechanics 


Positions Now Waiting—Free Railroad 
Fare to Kansas City for Train- 
ing. Write Today 


“Few realize what a serious 
shortage of trained mechanics 
has been brought about by the 
rapid yearly increase of Auto. 
mobiles, Trucks and 
Tractors,” says Henry 
Rahe, who during the 
past fifteen years has 
trained more than 
000 Auto and Tractor 
Mechanics. Rightto 
day there are 35,000 towns and communities without 
adequate repair shop facilities. 

To help overcome this condition, Mr. Rahe is now offering 
not only special terms qn his complete course of personal 
training, but will also allow your railroad fare to Kansas 
City for training. If you are mechanically inclined, and 
want one of these steady jobs at big pay now waiting, write 
today to Henry J. Rahe, President of the Rahe Auto and 
Tractor School, Dept. 2015, Kansas City, Mo., for fall par- 
ticulars and Free Carfare Offer. You will also receive a 
copy of his students’ paper, the Pictorial School News, 
showing the vast equipment used in training. No colored 
applications. Write to 


RAHE AUTO AND TRACTOR SCHOOL 
Dept. 2015, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOLINS 


$20 STRADIVARIUS MODELS 


SAVE 50%—BUY from old e 
Fine tone i 


IMPORTED Bow INSTR isTRUGTI Order 
BOOK WITH RY iN "FREE. 
—send no money—Pay Postman, satisfaction 


L MAPO CO. Wholesale Musical Dealers, 96 


You can be quickly cured, if you you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering Cause and Cure.” It tells how! 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. 


1495 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., indianapets 


Strout’s Farm Catalog Just Out! 


Save time and money by quickly finding just the farm you 
want. It’s in new 160-page Illustrated book money-making 
stock, dairy, poultry, grain, fruit farms. Hundreds, all 
kinds, all prices, near cities and throughout many states, 
copy free. Call or write today. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 150B Nassau St., New York City. 


THERMOSTATIC 
CARBURETOR & 
SPARKPEES DISKS 


) Save up to ‘4 the fuel. 
gas or kerosene. 


fans. Ten days’ trial.=> = 
Were never defeated in #4 
mileage, power 
tests. Agents wanted. 

W. 1. SHORT, 3569 Lindell Bivd., St. Louis, Me 


TRAPS 


to trappers who ship furs to 
Gillespie this season as per 
our new 1923-24 announce- 
ment now ready for mailing. 
Write us TODAY—be first to 
get traps in your locality. 


GILLESPIE FUR @ 


HEALTH 


is the Greatest Joy of Life. Only the 
robust, vigecous and healt! can 
life to its fullest. The complain 
ing, sickly ones are unhappy 


what ails you, 

fully about it, and wil 
prove to you! can hota | 
ifetime are contal 
wonderful FREE BOOK" 

nd Conservation of 


tal En: 
Send a piece (one 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health 
1238 STRONGFORT INSTITUTE, EWARK, 


STRONGFO RTISM 


The Perfect M 
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$90 to 1,150 pounds on the range. The 
gitle “drifted’’ from 50 to-75 pounds each 
mm the trip east, but made it up quickly 
ater their arrival in Maryland. They cost 
on the range $6.50 per 100 pounds and the 
total cost laid down at the farms where they 
were to be fed, including all charges and the 
juyer’s expenses, was $7.60 per 100 pounds. 


Freight Rates on Feeders 


John C. Burns, secretary of the Texas 
Hereford Association, has investigated freight 
rates on calves shipped from Texas to the 
Fast, and finds that the rate from Fort 
Worth to Syracuse, N. Y., is $1.09 per 100 
pounds; on the basis of a 17,000 pound 
minimum, 50 calves to the car, this would 
amount to $3.70 per head. The rate from 
Midland, Tex., to Syracuse is $1.2814 per 
100 pounds, which, figuring the same way, 
would make the rate between those two 
ints $4.37 on calves. The rate from San 
Angelo is slightly less than from Midland 
and from points in the Panhandle it should 
be still less. 


Ranges Have Changed to Purebreds 


The direct-to-the-feed-lot method of selling 
high-grade range calves is only starting. 
There are hundreds of herds all over the 
mnge country from the Rio Grande to 
Canada that have no blood but that of the 
beef breeds. Some white-face herds may 
carry a small amount of Shorthorn blood, 
but the basis on which the herd is built is 
pure beef blood. In these herds, the owners 
Jong ago discarded every cow which was 
descended from the old Spanish long-horn 
tock, if, indeed, they ever had such cows in 
their nerds. 

Many range herds are actually straight 
purebreds, from a registered foundation on 
both sides with no crossing whatever, and 
sme of them are the direct descendants of 
purebred registered herds which were moved 
entire from the Middle West many years ago. 
In many cases these herds have been estab- 
ished for thirty-five or forty years or even 
longer. Bulls have been selected with the 
greatest care and the cow herds have been 
tgidly culled over every year, with the result 
that there has been a steady improvement in 
quality and uniformity. The large numbers 
Which even a single ranch can offer the feeder 


lng way toward the solution of the problem. 
hile there is some handling of yearlings, 
the most promising outlook is for the sale of 


ives. 
Save the Calf Fat 


There is an incalculable loss every year when 
calves pass their first winter on the 
Minge. Then they lose their calf fat and 
tsually come out of the winter no heavier, 
ind often lighter in weight than when they 
Went in. If these calves get a start in the 
lots before winter sets in, a great deal 
tithe calf fat can be saved. The ranchman 
can specialize in calf production will 
more range available for his cows, and 
the farmer who can specialize in beef pro- 
ection, using standard range calves, can 
lave more land available on which to raise 
. Both men are cutting business corners 
by getting closer together and trading direct 
With each other. Where “feed in transit’’ 
lites are available on the railroads, the buyer 
&n ship from the purchase point to market 
™ his home shipping station at a material 
“Ving in the total freight bill. This is a 
Mint emphasized by the Texas associations 
th hold their auctions at home. 
tting in touch with the ranchman is 
Sy enough. Where the marketing asso- 
Gations exist, they will take care of that. 
fe there are no such associations, the 
late Stock Growers Association will put the 
Mespective buyer in touch with the proper 
Mrties and the state farm bureau federation 
Md the extension service of the agricultural 
can be of considerable assistance. 


and circuits. 


You will be amazed at the low prices 


Write us 


a post card— 

Address Dept. 15-R 
and we will send you free this 52 page 
catalogue of radio sets and parts. It also 
_contains explanation of radio terms, 
map and list of broadcasting stations 
and much radio information, including || 
an explanation of successful hook-ups |/" 


Ward’s quote. ‘“‘A complete tube 


having a range of 500 miles and more, 
including tubes, head set, batteries, and 
antenna equipment, as low as $23.50.” 


This catalogue contains everything for the expert and amateur. Complete 
sets and every improved part for building sets, all the most up-to-date de- 


vices—at the lowest possible prices. 


Headquarters for Radio 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is headquarters for Radio, selling everything direct 
by mail without the usual ‘‘Radio-profits.” Why pay higher prices? Ward 
quality is the best and the prices will often save you one-third. Everything 
sold under our Fifty Year Old Guarantee,—Your Money Back if You Are 
Not Satisfied. Write today for your copy of this complete 52-page Radio Book. 
Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. 15-R 


Chicago Kansas City 


St.Paul Portland,Ore. Ft. Worth 


Montgomery Ward 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 


Gives the Right Answer 


NATIONAL SERVICE will help on practically 
everything pertaining to farming or having to do 
with farm or home hfe or rural community affairs. 
It gives the right answer. 


ache must yield 


Muscular aches — they seem so 
hard to reach, buried as they are 
under layers and layers of bodily 
tissue. 

Yet relief is easily at hand. Over 
the aching place, gently spread 
Sloan’s Liniment. You don’t have 
to rub it in. 

Immediately you feel a warm 
glow of comfort, then — almost 
suddenly—the pain is gone. Get 
a bottle of Sloan’s from your drug- 
gist today. 


Sloan’ Liniment ‘hain 


G 


\Wrist Watch 


Guaranteed Time Keep- 
yer. Given for selling only 
»Y 30 cards of Dress Snap-Fas- 
teners at 10c per card. Easily 
Sold. EARN BIG MONEY 
OR PREMIUMS. Order your 
cards TO-DAY. Send no money. 
trust you till goods are sold. 
SS AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO, 
Box 42Z Lancaster, Pa 


Agents: Big Money 


taking orders New Kerosafe 8: Makes Any 


sto Ba Burns k (coal oil). Cheapest 
| ve a gas si 5 rns kerosene . 
fuel known. Fits any stove. 


No experience necessary. Work full or spare time. 

Easy to get orders on account of high price of coal. Get 
Big season rite for sample. 

Dayton, Ohio 


Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, 
the modern scientific inven- 
tion which gives rupture sufferers 
immediate relief. It hasno ob- 
noxious springs or pads. Auto- “ 

matic Air Cushions bind and draw MR. CG. €. BROOKS 
sopetner the broken parts. No Al 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to 
prove its worth. Never on sale in stores as every 
Appliance is made to order, the proper size and shape 
of Air Cushion depending on the nature of each case. 
Beware of imitations. Look for trademark bearing 
portrait and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears 
on every Appliance. None other genuine. Full infor- 
mation klet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 234 N. State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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The cost of getting cattle from the range to aw h 
| the feed lot is important. The expense to Yh y ¢ Pz I) at 
interesting to note, in this connection, that | 
por the CS Ranch, of Cimarron, N. Mex., shipped CUIPMEN | 
i , inte i ] 
and ralves during the last year to points in New By hey || 
Jersey and Vermont at a cost of $210 a car | ik) 
or freight, which averaged over $4 a head. al 
| | “ONTGOMERY w, 
=| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
— Presents a standard of quality which can 
ne sarcely be found elsewhere. : 
Beef production has not had a particularly 
; lappy history in this country since the war, = WT 
tot impossible that the direct-to-the-feed-lot 
method of furnishing calves to the Corn 
Belt_ and other feeding districts may go a 
| 
| 
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How to Grade Furs: Game 
Laws: Best Trapping Secrets 
—ALL FREE! Low prices 
on all supplies. Trapping will 


this year; fur prices 
hie ! Write Funsten to keep 


for posted all season. Send 
or Shipping Tags and Mar- 
Reports. 
“Tra Bargains! 
P | FUNSTEN 
0. 2 
an 


Postage extra. All Postpaid 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
892 Funsten Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MEN WANTED 


as Firemen, Brakemen, 
Motormen, Conductors and Colored 
Sleeping Car Porters. Standard Roads. 
Experience unnecessary. Uniforms and pass- 
esfurnished. Write now. Name position you want. 


RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Dent. 4 Ind. 


TRAP FOR 


Headquarters 
for North American Furs. 


Big Trapping Season Ahead. Get Ready Now! 
Be Taylor Equipped 
Save Money 


If you need Traps, Baits, a Smoke 
Torpedo, Shot-Gun, Rifle, Loaded 
Shells, Ammunition or Trapping 
Supplies, of any kind, you can get 
the very best here at lowest prices. 


Big 56 Page 
FUR BOOK 


Free 
to Trappers 


Write Today 


F. G. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


400 Fur Exchange Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 
GUPPOSE you are puzzled in installing radio equip- 


ment; have had trouble with the auto or tractor; 
maybe the gas-engine won’t work; perhaps you are 
thinking of a water system or maybe planning a 
,new building and want your layouts looked over. 
wee The Farm Journal National Service Depart- 
ment. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


What Do You 
Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, as- 
sisted by a large corps of research in- 
vestigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
and every one of Our Folks. They are 
prepared to answer inquiries and give 
advice on questions referring to any 
branch or phase of farm work, farm 
life, farm home, farm activities or gen- 
eral farm conditions (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm 
ournal if of interest to the general 
reader. Othens are answered in per- 
sonal letters, provided the inquiry is 
accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 


Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Ratio of Males and Females 


OW many female animals are there 
for every male in breeding herds 
in the United States? oe 

A survey of more than 200,000 breeding 
animals on more than 2,000 average farms 
scattered throughout the United States 
shows averages of breeding animals as 
follows: 

Cattle, one bull to 18.9 cows; horses, one 
stallion to 16.9 mares; hogs, one boar to 11.5 
sows; sheep, one ram to thirty-seven ewes; 


goats, one buck to 26.6 does; poultry, one 
rooster to 23.3 hens; other poultry, geese, 
ducks, turkeys, etc., (average) one male to 


8.5 females. 


White and Yellow Corn 


What is the relative value of white and 
yellow corn for feeding? , 

Yellow corn, red corn or white corn 
earrying yellow coloring matter in the 
kernels, is superior to corn that does not 
have this yellow coloring matter. Vitamines 
are in some way associated with this yellow 
color; so much so, in fact, that hogs fed on 
yellow corn are less susceptible to disease. 
Experimental work of the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station bears out this statement. 
Pigs on yellow corn gained faster than pigs 
on white corn, and ate less tankage. This 
difference does not apply in feeding cattle, 
sheep or horses, for they get vitamines in 
the hay they eat. 


Permanent Blue-Grass Pasture 
I would like to get a permanent pasture 


of Kentucky blue-grass started in a field , 


which is now an old clover sod. What 
is the proper time to sow it, and what is 
the best method? Is orchard grass valu- 
able as permanent pasture? 4H. A. B. 
Sow the blue-grass’seed next April and 
harrow the sod two or three times, the first 
time with a disk harrow if you have one. 
This will cover the seed. Add a few pounds 
to the acre of white sweet clover-seed, as 
this will greatly increase the carrying capac- 
ity of the pasture. Orchard-grass is a valu- 
able plant in permanent pastures, but stock 
do not like it so well as they do the two 
crops just mentioned. It is also somewhat 
objectionable, because it grows in big clumps 
and does not form a smooth sod, but it pro- 


~ duces a lot of good feed. 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


When Young Man Becomes of Age 


How old does a young man have to be to 
be able to buy real estate in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island? 

Massachusetts. Subscriber. 

In both Massachusetts and Rhode Island a 
young man becomes of age at twenty-one. 


TO YOUR TRAPS 
A number of friends asked me about Lurit, ‘The 
trial tube put $8.00 in my pocket, Can 1 get 
the agency here? 

Karl Johnson, Middle River, Minn, 


I have tried your Lurit and it has worked 0,K, 
So accompanying this letter is a package 
of furs which I caught with it, 
Jesse Borge 
Swanson, Mass, 


FOR A LARGE TRIAL TUBE 


Lurit is guaranteed to INCREASE Y¥ 
CATCH or your money refunded, 7m 


will also send you — 
a large Skunk Hunt- SR 
ing Picture (in 6 ealers) 


he 
Guide and PRICE 
UNITED STATaS FUR COMPANY, 


FJ. 210 N. First Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SEND FOR 
PRICE LIST 


Trappers and Collectors—for big money ship to the 
EUS! arket. A trial will convince you that 
IEUSTEIN in New in pays highest prices 


latest New York peice 
lists, market news and shi 

tags. Allsent free. Write 
—our prices will surprise you. 


David Blustein & Bro. 
158W. 27th St. New York City 


AGENTS: 


for 


. BIG MONEY 


Next Few Months 


SELL THURSTON OIL-GAS BURNERS 
Sizes for any coal or wood Range, Heater, o 
Furnace. No changes to make in -stove. Just 
set it in—Start it off. No tools needed to install. 
Use in any Worn Out or New Stove. Clean, i 
tense, even blaze. Great for baking. More heat 
than coal and more efficient. No more coal 
ashes to carry. No dirt, soot, or drudgery. Ab 

solutely safe. Big profits for io P 
price seller. Written guarantee. Attractive offer. 
on Mig. Co., 120 Dicky Bldg., 


WRITE 


FOR FREE 


Special Bonus Plan 

Full information sent on request! Also FREE & 
Trappers Guide—‘‘How to Trap and Grade § 
Furs’’, “Game Laws”, “‘Supplies”’, Reliable 
Price ‘Lists showing HIGHEST ‘PRICES for & 
your furs! Everything sent FREE! Write today! 

WEIL BROS & CO., Inc. . 
810 Weil Bldg. Fort Wayne, ink F 


AL HOUSE- 


3ISNOH 1VIO ar 


Big illustra: ted Magazine REE. 
Sportsman’s Digest, 801 Butler Bldg, 
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(tracts made by him before that time are 
id to be voidable; that is, he may elect 
Wier he becomes‘of age to make them valid 
gd binding, or to avoid them, in which latter 

they are not enforceable against him. 
The legal effect, therefore, of a sale of real 
wate to 2 young man under the age of 
iwenty-one is to enable the young man to 
force the contract against the seller, but to 
make the contract unenforceable by the 
gier unless it is ratified by the young man 
ster he becomes of age. 


IRailroad Right of Way; Purpose for 
Which May Be Used 


iMay a railroad company lease a portion of 
Hig right of way for farming purposes, or 
inay the right of way be used only for rail- 
purposes? C. E. F., Pennsylvania. 

Thig depends upon whether the railroad 
wmpany owns the land in fee simple or only 
isa right of way in the nature of an ease- 
gent in the land the fee simple to which is 
dil in the original owner or his successor in 
ile. The question can be answered, there- 
ize, only by examination of the conveyance 
it proceedings by which the railroad com- 
pay acquired the right of way. 


Distribution of Damages Obtained 
for Wrongful Death 


Where a man is killed through the negli- 
mace of a railroad company and a sum 
amoney is recovered by suit against the 
wmpany, how is the money divided as 
itween the widow:and the children of 
the deceased? Subscriber, Ohio. 
The distribution of money obtained for 
mongful death is governed by different 
mes in different states. In Qhio, the court 
awhich the judgment is obtained has the 
mihority to distribute the amount among 
te widow and the children in the proportion 
mich the court thinks most equitable, having 
Merence to the age and condition of these 
ieneficiariest 


Veterinary: Questions 
Answered by Dr. A. S. Alexander 
Heaves 


Ne have a horse that has the heaves so 
Mi that we can’t work him. Please give 
formation if there is anything to do 
br this. C. W. L. Indiana. 
There is no permanent remedy for an es- 
Wished case of heaves, but relief may be 
fren in the following way: Let the horse 
Mon grain and grass, without hay, all 
mimer; in winter feed oat straw and corn- 
iver instead of hay. Allow roots and add 
mi to the oats. In each feed mix a tea- 
monful of a mixture of equal parts by 
might of powdered stramonium leaves and 
orid of ammonia, or give a proprietary 
mive powder. Do not give any bulky feed 
Hnoon, if the horse has to work hard, and 
not work him immediately after a meal. 


Rickets in Young Pigs 


Hive some little pigs two months old, 

fat are down on their hind legs, I think 

Mm overfeeding. What can I do to cure 
tem 

i Give each pig a teaspoonful of cod-liver 
miWice a day, and gradually increase the 
®. If they are weaned, also add an ounce 
fulie-wuter to each pint of milk they drink 
My, and allow them to help themselves 
Mover or alfalfa hay, salt, air-slaked lime 

@ound limestone and wood-ashes or 
Miheal. They should also have mixed 
mapand tankage. If they are not weaned, 

Methem cod-liver oil daily and feed the 

Mei here advised. She should also. take 

pe exercise daily. Prevention is all- 

petant. The pigs may not recover if 
may affected. 


Bog Spavin and T horoughpin 


eae give treatment*for bog spavin and 

Mighpin. I have a two-year old filly 

has had the above for about ten 

memes, How can I cure it? 

H. 8. 

| When lameness is caused by bog spavin 

EMoroughpin in a two-year-old filly it is 

euspected that the cause is infection of 
Mvel and joints at time of birth. That 
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FREE TRAP 


Silberman Shippers 


109 


Don’t spend a cent for traps this season. If you ship all your furs to Silberman 
you get the best standard makes of traps free, if youare actually atrapper. Ask: 


us to tell you about this great, free, liberal offer while it holds good— Write today. 


Best Grading — Highest Prices 


Ship to the old reliable house that has been buying furs for 57 years. 
Silberman pays top prices. 


Shippers More Than Satisfied 


Here’s what Joseph Fascnach, of Fowler, Indiana, says: 


“Returns received today. Have dealt with Silberman for many years. 
Always found you square. Only wish I could get more furs to send you.” 


That’s the way our shippers talk. Hundreds of letters just like that in our files. 
FR a Supply List and You ought to get this if you want to buy supplies at 


lowest prices and know what the right prices are. 
Market Forecast Yours for the asking. Just send letter or post card. 


SEND today for information about our great Free Trap Offer. Don’t miss this. Write only if you 
areatrapper. Get acquainted with Silberman, and find out how to make more money out of your furs. 


pt. 704 Chicago, Ill. 


“UMMM 


AA 
a — FREE NEW TRAPPERS} 
TREASURE BOOK 
Write to-day for free books showing hund . 
and Hunter’s articles at We ge be 
cost, send money order, it is the safest. ALL FREE NEW TRAP. 


PING SECRETS, how to ade, game laws. market 
shipping tags. GET YOUR NAME ON OUR LIST NOW Pn 


market. Nothing Quick action, For C3 


like it. Draws 
animals for 


No. 99)No. 27 


$3.98 (91.98 


HERSKOVITS KOMPAKT TRAP 
uaranteed Trap 
Yous CAN 


miles. A different bait for 
each kind of animal. 


State kind wanted. Wt. 7 Ibs. 

$1.00 bottle, Winchester) Hamilton dead for this 

ostpaid, Thumb Rifl 

3 bat Trigger Rift ris 
$2.25 er The well while « 


Sure ejecting. 18 in, barre ee, 
Walnut stock, take down Postage 
model, calibre 22, at manu- — 


facturers cost. Weight 4 


teed Hamilton Rifle. 

Shoots 22. Round barrel. 

every part fully guaranteed. 
Weight 4 Lbs. 


\ Dept.9, 109-111 West 24th St., New York 


FUR NEWS AND OUTDOOR WORLD 


Most perfect burner ever invented. 
Can’t clog up. Turns any coal or 
stove. Heats oven to ng po t 
fuel known. Low priced. ls everywhere. Nothing else 
like it, Not sold in stores. Write quick for | 


PARKER MFG. CO., Burner828, Dayton, Ohio 


taking 
orders for 
Can’t Clog 


Vg ‘OU will be proud to own this beautiful 
6-jewelled, 20-year guaranteedgold- | 

M filled bracelet watch, complete in an exquisite 

nod Velvet case. Retails at $15.00, but you can have it 


Coal Oil Without Cost to You 
Burner 
ite 


Intense blue flame. 
wood stove into a gas 
int in 10 minutes. Cheapest 


REE TO TRAPPERS 


If you hunt, trap, fish, or take an interest In 
woodcraft, hunting dogs, camping, fur farming. 
or buying raw furs, send for a FREE sample 
copy of Fur News and Outdoor World, the 
monthly magazine for practical outdoorsmen. 


370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. ¥., Room320 


| iq 

| — 
| 1117 West 35th Street, De 

| ep \ No. 1 4 
eof | 
Obi 

by mail: “ihe free book tell Mena! 

| ~ tour tree book without ¢ slay. Send right now. _ = aa 
Agents: Big Money | 

| | | | — «| 

— | HOME SUPPLY CO. ie 
131 Duane Street Dept. 25 : 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Every trapper needs this great FREE book 
—tells inside facts—-HOW TO GRADE 

how to trap—how toincrease your 
catch—how to handle your fursand where 
to ship to get highest prices. 


SENT FREE 


Together with Catalog of Trappers’ Sup- 
plies, Game Laws, Official Fur Price Lists, 
ete. Write us today—get acquainted with 
HILL BROS.—the old reliable house that 
ays the highest prices for all furs and 
io Commission Charged. Use coupon 
or a postal card will do. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILL — FUR CO. 
79Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send ~ book, “H to Grade and Trap 
Price Lists, Supply Catalog, ete, 


Far Outlook Good! Wants your name 

i and a ddress if 

fors in the world a are goin to 
foremost trap or bu 


FURS 


* SEND TO-DAY _ 


FOUKE FUR COMPANY 
109 Fouke Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
grade, game law: 
ist service ail season, all 


Name 


“Town 


MINERAL". 
COMPOUND 


.25 Box d to give ormoney 
beck. $1.10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., ee Pa. 


Is your own horse afflicted 
Use 2 large cans. Cost S250. 


HEAVES iz: 


oney back if not satisfactory 
ONE can at rier often sufficient. in powder form. 


Most for cost 


NEWTON’S 


40 A yeterinary’s compound for 
Bass-= Horses, Cattle and Hogs. 
a? Heaves, Coughs, Distemper, 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


L= National Service answer yas questions. It’s 


a privilege the Editors apprecia 


| cheap as a storage battery. 
| use anything else, myself, but any kind of 


condition proves inc urable, as the cartilage 
covering the ends of the bones forming the 


joint becomes ulcerated. Under the circum- 
stances it would be best to have the entire 
hock joint line-fired and blistered by a 
qualified veterinarian. If you can not have 
that done, then use a proprietary reducing 
preparation which you can buy, with direc- 
tions for application, at any up-to-date drug- 
store. 
is curable, fairly good results may be had by 
vubbing in some 10 per cent iodin petrogen 


| or vasogen once or twice daily, or simply 
| coating the hock joint with pine tar at 


intervals of two or three weeks and letting 
the colt run out as much as possible. 


Radio Questions 


Answered by Hugh Martin 
B Batteries 


What would you use for a “B” battery— 

the ordinary bought kind, or dry cells, or 

storage cells? E. 
What you call the “bought kind’’ are the 


least trouble, and in the long run about as 
I would not 


current generator that gives a steady direct 
current will work as a B battery. Dry cells 
cost thirty to forty cents each, and it takes 
an awful lot of them to put 45 or 60 volts on 


| the plate; they can not be recharged, they 
| are not very quiet, and they lose their voltage 


very soon. A storage battery comes high, 
too; it will last two or three years, if recharged 


| regularly, it is relatively quiet, and holds up 
| its voltage. 


My advice is to stick to the 
“bought kind.” 


Two-Electrode Tubes 


I want to make a receiving set with a tube 


that does not need any battery. Please 
give me directions. 


What you have in mind is probably a 
two-electrode tube known as the diode 
tube, or “‘Fleming valve.” This is a vacuum 
tube with a filament and plate, but no grid. 
The filament is lighted with a battery (no 
tube can operate without any battery) and 
the tube then acts as a rectifier of radio 
currents, just as a crystal does. The tube 
stays adjusted better than a crystal; but, on 
the other hand, it is not so sensitive, it does 
not amplify the signals as the regular three- 
electrode tube does and on the whole I would 
advise you not to bother with it. Any hook- 
ups using a crystal are suitable for the diode 
tube if you still want to try them. ’ 


Variometer Sets 


I have two variometers, a WD 12 tube, 
etc., but no coils or variocoupler. Will you 
give a single circuit regenerative hook-up 
for these instruments? H.W.S. 


The two hook-ups below are a little out 
of the ordinary, but are both “producers,”’ 


and you will find them comparatively simple 
to operate. Their worst fault is persistent 
howling if not carefully tuned, and you must 
fight this tendency all the time, both ,on 
your own account, and for the sake of neigh- 
bors who have receiving sets. 

The first diagram uses two variometers, 
but one of these in the antenna-ground 


In some cases, Where the condition: 


Youcannot afford to 
be without this free 
book--tells youthe 
best and easiest 
way to trap-- 
then thecorrect J@ 
way toskin and 
handle to 
bring most 
money and 
also teaches 
you how to cor- 
rectly grade and 
value furs of all kinds. 


TRAPPER’S 
SUPPLY BARGAINS 
Don’t buy or order any trappers’ su; 
have received your copy of our 
contains some real bargains that you cannot afford 


miss. Guns, Rifles, Traps, Night and Camp Lamps, 
Boots, Baits an Write 
ng you need on the trap line. Write Ti 


Avrakam Tar @ 


279 Main “AG YEARS, 
Street Susint® 


BI STOPS 
ABSORBINE 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar trouble 
and gets horse going sound. Itact 
mildly but quickly and good resulij 
are lasting. Does .not blister or te 


move the hair and horse can be 


worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle, 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf rhe 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for menand women), robes, 


rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Solo or Delt Leath- 
er; your calfskins Into Shoe Leather. 
Colors, Gun Metal, Mahogany, Russetor § 
lighter shade. Calfskins tannedinthe § 
lighter shades of shoe —— also 
make elegant stand and table covers; : 
great for birthday, wedding and boli: 
day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


freshen, repair and reshape them if am 
needed, Furs are very light weight,™ 
therefore it would cost but little to send them 7" to ua 
by Parcel Post and get our estimate of ond then we 
will hold them aside awaiting your decision. fe say 

“go ad,** very well; we will do so and hold them 
free of storage until you want them, Ifyou say, 
we will return them post-paid. 

Our illustrated catalog and style book co combined gives 
a lot of useful information. 1t tells how to take 
and care for hides, About our safe dyeing process 0” 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins, About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, mult 
and garments. About taxidermy and Head Mounting 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 — N. ¥. Y. 


Two ER 


cases, kill. 
never have to beset oe 
suffer spsing bre: 


Write for Free Foldet. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, 
Dept. 5-2 Chester 
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ie Wyandotte 
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Just ble up a 


Rat Bis-Kit 


about thehouse. Ratsandmice 
willseekit,eatit,dieoutdoors. 
cleanest 


WITHOUT COST 


h you have always wanted. “You will be ik 
to own one of these beautiful 7 jewel, 10 | 
teed gold-filled Bracelet Wa‘ with | 


5000 To BE GIVEN 
SS and learn 
BRACELET WATCH OFFER. 


GUARANTEE SALES 


co., 
71, New York, 


NDR rT HUNTING HOUNDS. Cheap. COD. Trial. 
wi Photos. List. KENNELS FJ. Herrick, Ills. 


Wyandott 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
CS. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N, J. 


| GE STOCK fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
Collies, Pigeons. Pioneer Farms, Telford, Penna. 


VANT MORE MONEY ? 


iments make big profits on soap and toilet articles. 
" Get sample case offer. 
C0. Mfg. Co., 134 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


and Chester White boars, Bred gilts, Pigs $8, 
each. Nokin. Pedigreed, Prolific, Large kind. Booklet 
Prices reasonable. FRED RUEBUSH, Sciota, Hlinois 


u) Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Fall and Winter 
Catalog. W. Hillpot, Frenchtown, N. J. 


‘ Thousands of Fruit trees, 
IEE: & P LANT Privet hedging, etc., direct 
Swat lower prices. Large assortment. List free. 

Tm R NURSERY, Desk 20, Westminster, Md. 


PERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS 


$5 24 per hen official net profit at 5 For ¥. 
’ == National Egg Contests. Pedigreed and trap- ce 
23 years, guaranteed by world’s largest Leghorn FR 


nested 
Forms. Eggs,chicks, pullets, hens, males C.O.D. at bargain prices. ons 
fe GEO. B. FERRIS. 899 Union. GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. (Sa 


MAKE 


twice as many eggs by feed- 
ing green cut bone. 


gives BONE CUTTER 
ke off HE N S Mann $ 10-Day Free Trial 
ess on No money in advance. Get 
essing Y free book. W. MANN 
Fn Box 40, Milford, Mass. 


y, Dstri Wanted, all or spare 
time. Pl t work. 
ct Salesmen wee 
train the inex peri- 
a enced. 
150 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


Send for Samples 
SHIRT CO., P'S 7D-Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


tend this high-grade 30 days’ trial Tt entiefactory 
is - 4 sat ac 
&; ifnot. cost nothing Strop, Hone or Brush FREE. Write 
} MFG. CO., 925 N. Lawier Ave., Dept. 1019, Chicago. 


'ee-Conkeys Poultry Book 

Shee chock full of i i 

information about the feeding and 
Bite of chicks, culling of hens, ete. Tells how to keep 
healthy and how to them pay, Whether 
or a professional, Conkey’s is worth 
Tr to you. Sent for 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 
am & E. CONKEY CO., 6546 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 


restling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home by m 
Wonderfullessonspreparedby world’schampions 
Farmer B ran Free k 


a 
tell how. Secret holds, blocks and tricks re- 
vealed, Don't del Be strong, healthy. Handle 
big men with Biste 


circuit I have drawn differently, so as to 
show the ground connection. This is soldered 
to the center coil of the primary windifig 
(stator) of the variometer. The grid-leak 
must be variable. The rest of the hook-up 
is simple. 


— 


The second diagram is also very simple; 
do not overlook the .001 condenser across 
the phones. This set has brought in, to 
Easton, Pa., Chicago, Davenport, Louis- 
ville, Atlanta, and way stations. 


Health Questions’ 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


E. Z., Iowa: ‘‘Wearing a belt’? does not 
necessarily injure one’s health nor cause 
obesity. Personally, I believe that the 
clothing’ should supported from the 
shgulders.. 


Mrs. J. C. S., Mich.: Santonin in some 
form is the only remedy that is sure to re- 
move intestinal worms (the round worm). 
It should always be given under the direct 
care of a physician. 


Mrs. A. A., Minn.: ‘‘Burning feet’? may 
come from various causes. In a general 
way, bathing with some antiseptic astringent 
remedy often relieves. A teaspoonful of 
compound alum powder to a quart of warm 
water is a good mixture. 


Mrs. J. E., Kans.: Obesity and rheuma- 
tism is a bad combination. The use of 
alkaline laxatives, medicinal baths, care in 
the diet and exercise, all do some good. 
results are often obtained by treatment at 
some one of the various mineral springs. 

L. H., Ohio: Sciatica in a person sixty- 
three years of age is sometimes hard to cure. 
If it does not affect the stomach, five to ten 
drops of a saturated solution of iodide of 
potassium taken (well diluted) three times 
daily may give good results. Electricity, 
massage, heat, etc., also benefit. 


Mrs. E. S., Mo.: In most cases, a year- 
old baby should be weaned. I can not go 
into detail here concerning its food after 
weaning, but your physician or nurse can 
guide you. Also send to the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., for copies of the bulletins for mothers. 


Mr. Crow: ‘‘How’s your health, Mr. 
Frog?” Mr. Frog: ‘‘Rather poor, 
doctor says my circulation is bad.” 
Mr. Crow: ‘“‘A greenback’s circula- 
tion is usually pretty good these days” 


Spectale \ 


Send no money—Pay on arrival. Examine goods and 
if you are not more than satisfied with your bar- 
gain, we will gladly return your money. 


Guaranteed 


SIZES 
T7012 
Army Hob Nail Shoes. Soft toe, bellows tongue, solid 
leather counter glove finish inside adding to its comfort. 
Will withstand barnyard acids better than any commercial 
shoes. Has steel heel plates and hob nails in heel and sole. 
The longest wearing shoe in the world. $2.89 Plus Postage. 


ARMY FIELD SHOES same as above without hob nails. 
Sizes 7 to 12. $2.98 Plus Postage. 


All Wool Army Sox 
weight amy 


; twice our special price; 3 
8 pairs for 89¢ Plus Postage. 


U.S. ArmyO.D. 98 
4 Wool serge 


Yankee pants. 
Well tailéred 
© made of excel- 
lent quality 14 
oz. wool serge and melton without cuffs. 
Have four pockets of extra heavy drill, 
and the trousers are,double stitched 
throughout. Worth at east $6.00, sizes 
waist 28 to 44. $2.98 Plus Postage. 


Army Wool Undershirts or Drawers = - - = 8% 
O. D. Wool Shirts, regulation army - - - $3.25 
0. D. Wool Blankets, only - + « 2,98 


13S SALVAGE CO. 


Dept. J. Send for Free Catalog. 
St- Paul --Minn: 
WAR RELICS From Exrove’s battlefields. \ 


Illustrated catalogue and sample War 
Photos 25c. Lieut. Walsh, 2117 Regent PI., B’klyn, N. Y. 


Wool Coats---Almost Given 


To obtain 100,000 names of new cus- 

Away! tomers for our great Fall & Winter 

in Catalog mailing list, we offer 

agenuine U.S. A. wool coat, fo 

hunting, camping, farm work, 
ete. Doublestitched, 4 pock- 
ets, sizes 32 to 44. Reclaimed 
and in fine condition. Price 
$1.15 plus 20e for packing and 
postage. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Atlantic Stores, Dept. I, P. O. Box 1524, Atlanta, Georgia Se 


WRITE NOW FOR OUR BIG, NEW 1923-24 
FALL AND WINTER STYLE BOOK 


Shows real cloth samples of the finest quality 
fabrics, Our ‘“‘Factory to You”’ plan saves you 
five big profits. Our Guarantee or you 
on styfe. quality, price, wear and fit or Your 
Money Back. 
This book. Send 
FREE i today. 
MEYERS BROS., INC., Est. 1865. 
2130 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FARM JOURNAL 


population of Russia has decreased about 

one-half. It is said that approximately 
16,000,000 of the horses have been eaten by 
the people. 


[: is reported that since 1914 the horse 


An egg is never as fresh as it was. 


Hens have peculiar ideas of proper places 
to lay. A North Carolina subscriber writes 
us that his hen gets into the bedroom by fair 
means or foul and lays an egg on the bed. 


“You spell ‘woman’ with more letters than 
‘man.’ Why, Daddy?” “The Lord only 
knows.””" see, dear,” the mother ex- 
plained, ‘“‘man is very simple; there’s a little 
more to woman than to man.” 


A sunflower, that measured twenty-four 
inches in diameter, was raised by Daisy 
Ferguson, of Pennsylvania; and Arthur FE. 
Wiggins, of Wisconsin, writes us that, his sun- 
flower was eighteen and one-half inches in 
diameter, and the stalk was fifteen feet tall. 


“The Klockstead”’ is the name of a farm in 
New York State owned by one of our sub- 
scribers. Mr. Klock’s great-grandfather set- 
tled here in 1766 and six generations have 
lived on the old place, and five generations 
have been born there. It is fine to hear of a 
place that has been so long in one family. 

Here is an account of another old farm. Mr. 
A. C. Willard, of Connecticut, writes us about 
a farm deeded to Josiah Willard on 
February 18, 1661, that remained in 


Wintney 


On a Mountain Top 


* 


BWATERFORS 


a: 


This unique sign and tub of water greet 
the thirsty auto as it gains the top of the 
Alleghanies. Rather an unusual way of being 
friendly. 


This Is a Lighthouse 


¢and lick again. He did not try that ie 


the local troubled waters. <A sea y, 
this district is extremely hazardous, J 
“just happen’ where the -pilot is not 
for them, and neighboring voleanoes fite 
friendly salutes, with only these lighthouses # 
to warn you off. Photo, Gilliams Serdiag 


in 


This country is getting old enough nowe 
that record books kept years ago bP 
siderable valye. The other day we discovens 
a book kept in the early part of theme 
teenth century, by a town clerk in Bis 
county, N. Y. This record showedaim 
farmers in the township began to register 
marks of their stock in 1824. The fooean 
tained several pages of these descriptiongam 
alongside of each one was a pen-andele 
sketch of an animal’s head, with the eanmans 
plainly pictured. Some of these were nou 
cut in the ear, others were holes pupehe 
through the ear in certain positions, 


Mrs.C. S. Morse, of Michigan, who haste 
farm with the clever name of ‘Dun-Mowin’ 
tells us how she kept the cats away fromias 
wrens. With tanglefoot, such as is used one 
trees to foil caterpillars, she lightly eovend 
a space about one foot long around the 
on which the wren was nesting. Mrs, Mom 
says: ‘‘The cat made a spring and landedas 

art of this material. It was comical time 
him spring back like a rubber ball and @ 
down and lick his paws, then walk off, sip 


again and I believe that this is a real way ® 
keep cats away from the trees. [be 
lieve that sheets of sticky fly-papeg 
tied around the tree would haye te 


your fam 


See Px 


the Willard family ‘until two years 
ago. The original deed called for a 
three-acre home lot; now two and 
one-half acres remain. ‘‘This is garden 
soil of the very finest.and to the best 
of my knowledge and belief has been 
cultivated and farmed by one family 
for 260 years,” says Mr. Willard. 


The development of Danish agri- 
culture is in a large measure due to 
the five following contributory causes, 
given in order of their importance, 
says the Danish Minister of Agri- 
eulture: (a) Free trade, (b) owner- 
ship of land by farmer, (c) credit 
associations, (d) intensive cultivation 
of the small holdings, (e) co-operative 
organization. 


Automobiles in the United States 
consume nearly six billion gallons of 
gasoline a year. The gas that is 
poured into the motors’ tanks in one 
year would fill a lake a mite deep and 
covering three and a half acres. The 
oilman has to keep this lake full and 
each year the lake gets bigger. 


You remember that in the January, 
1923, number of The Farm Journal 
we told about Henry Taylor, the 
fiddler. You will be glad to know 
that he again won the fiddle cham- 
pionship in Missouri, in the annual 
contests held in Paris. They say 
Henry played the “Crippled Chicken” 
so forcefully that 2,500 fiddle fans 
rose to their feet and danced an old- 
fashioned hoe-down. The second 
prize was awarded to Mrs. Lem 
Waterman, the Baptist minister's 
wife, whose favorite numbers were 
Musk” and “Get Up and 


At a fur auction held in St. Louis, 
the list of the different kinds of furs 
numbered sixty-two. It is remarkable 
that so many different furs are on the 
market. Among the offers were skins 
of monkeys and gazelles from Africa, ponies 
from the steppes of Russia, giant. wolves from 
Siberia, polar bear from the Arctic, dog skins 
from China, kid skins and goat skins from 
Greece, Turkey and Near East countries, 
kangaroo and fox from Australia, and strange 
but useful pelts of furbearers from many other 
distant lands. 


same effect.” 


The Ideal Woman 


A very innocent sentence in the gum 
Farm Journal was this: “Now#am 
Journal girls, from eight to eighiy™ 
tell us what you like in a man.” Wel 
they did, and here are just a fewa 
the replies: 

Connecticut girl writes as 


“In the first place, her what x 
farmer, a real man and a 
health. I want a strong man, Onesi™ Btove: 
can be gentle and kind, he Bases, 
children and care for animals Quality 
birds, “fairly well educated, are the, 
minded, able to talk tor 
who, if there is work to do, daa See Px 


instead of talking about it. Heaaay 
be able to save as well as earm, haves 
geod disposition and think ofa 
people’s feelings, and he must Hie® 
bathe and dress before supper 
come as neat as possible @ 
meals.” 
Here is what a Kansas od & 
mands: ‘For the ideal man Wem 
is not essential. I like a mam his 
word, with the ability to concent 
his love, fair education, 
humor, a home lover, @ bee 
athletically inclined, honesi 
truthful, ambitious and energeti¢, 
kind and thoughtful, chivalrous 
natured, high ideals, serious 
but not goody-goody, 
extreme.” 
An Illinois girl writes: 
like a husband that is all wool 
yard wide, of straight weaves aa of 
tive color, beautiful desiga 
good wearing quality.” 
An Ohio girl writes: 
the finest, cleanest, nd te 
possible. Must be clean cut he dis 


This may not look like a lighthouse, but it is, 
and the only way that you can get. to the top 
to keep the light burning is by means of a 
fifty-foot ladder, with two-foot hops between 
rounds, and often one or more rounds missing. 
The lights used are huge oil > the, oil 
being furnished by an American well. 

This light happens to ‘be on the Sumatra 
coast bordering the Java Sea, the ‘‘hell gate”’ of 


“i spect others, have an agree 
position, but be able to stand up pl 
have enough backbone to upho ny be 
virtue truth. His disposition 
sympathetic.” ved, 
other excellent letters wete 
but lack of space prevents our prmune hel 
ditional letters. Now I think it is tims oy what 
have a chance, so we would like-#0 kno 
boys would like their ide 
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This Great Book 


There Are More Than 
618,000 Different Items in 


SWEATERS 


This women’s All 
Wool Sport Coat 
shown here at $3.98 
is only typical of 
the styles and val- 
ues you will find 
all through our 
Sweater Store. 
Whether it is for 
indoor wear, sports, 
or just general wear § 
out o’ doors you 
are almost sure to 
find what you want 
here at a lower-than-usual price. 


See Pages 305 to 316 of Your 
argain Book 


SHOES 


Think of it! 
Brown Kid PBattice 
Pumps and only 
2.98 a pair. 
There are 36 
pages of 
other foot- 
wear bargains for every member of 
your family in Your Bargain Book. 
See Pages 197 to 231 of Your 

Bargain Boo 


The 
Elmwood 
Burns 
Either 
Wood ‘tj | 
No matter 
what your 


Stoves or 
Ranges, Your Bargain Book can fill 
your needs. We honestly believe, 
Quality considered, that our prices 
are the lowest you will find any- 
Where. The Elmwood No. 20 T 147FP 
Sells for $64.95. 


See Pages 666 to 680 of Your 
Bargain Book 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


The Regent Super- 
Cord is a tire that any 
motorist might be proud 
to have on his car. It 
is a big, sturdy over- 
size ‘‘shoe’’ guaranteed 
for 8,000 miles of 
service. The price 
though is a_ revélation 
—only $9.95 for the 
30x3% and other sizes 
proportionately low. 


See Pages 458 and 459 
Your Bargain B 
Small car owners will welcome 
The Charles William Stores’ Spe- 
Cord—Standard Size. A tire 
With the same fine qualities of The 
Regent except made in standard 
size. When we tell you the price 
is only $9.50 you will know why 

We doubt if it can be beaten. 

Our Special Combination of 30x 
8% Cord Tire and Tube at $10.50 
offers an even greater opportunity 
fo save. 


See Pages 456 and 457 of Your 
Bargain Book 


You Are 
Assured of 
Prompt 
Shipment 


O longer is it necessary to make a personal trip#to New York, for 
this surprising book brings New York to you. Think of being 
able to enjoy the solid satisfaction of shopping to your heart’s 
content, choosing to suit yourself from huge stocks of the latest styles. 

That is exactly what thousands of new customers are doing every 
day—and exactly what millions of our old customers have been doing 
for years. These folks have found—as you will, too—that in Your 
Bargain Book is women’s wearing apparel direct from New York City 
in the new, advance styles; shoes; men’s clothing; jewelry; hardware 
and farm implements. In fact, between the covers of this great book 
is carried, in a substantial quality and at a low price, practically 
everything you wear or use. 

If you have a catalog, use it today and see for yourself the big 
saving you can make. If you haven't one and want to enjoy the many 
advantages of the metropolis—use coupon below TODAY. This fine 
new catalog will—entirely free—‘‘Bring New York to Your Door.” 


The new) 5. A fashion- 
able and dis- 
tinctive suit of 
Il Wool Ve- 
lour. Basket 


Smart 3. Hand em-} 4, 
broidered All 
Ww oivelle com- 
thie bas bines with AlljA 


Coatof AN; 2. 
Wool Bolivia {Sports Frock of 
featuring the | All Wool Tweed. 


new sleeves andj|The modish Silk Satin 


the graceful 
wrap - around 
limes. An un- 
usually fine val- 
ue at $39.00. 
Can be had in 
Navy Blue, 
Brown or Black. 


are shown from 
$6.98 up. 


jacket of. plain 
material topping 
the plaid skirt 
gives it a truly 
delightful 
touch. Comes 
in Henna or 
Brown mixed, 
at, $10.98, 


24Tt(227P 
See Page 64 


- of 
Your Bargain 


Book 


bodiced Dress 
with its finely 
plaited skirt. 
Features the 
new roll collar 
in contrasting 
color to dress. 
Can be had in 
Tan, Navy or 
Brown. Only 
$6.98. 

24T 1209P 
Your Bargain 

Book 


Charmeuse in 
forming this 
ultra modish 
three-piece cos- 
tume. Can be 
worn as either 
a suit or dress. 
Choose from 


24T1I356P 
73 


> 


weave effect 
bottom on coat 
and on sleeves 
together with 
Beaverette col- 
lar make it a 
splendid value 
at$21.98. Comes 
in two popular 
colors: Navy 
Blue or Brown. 


9T 1902P 


Other Suits are 
shown from 
$13.98 up. 


229 Stores Building, New York City. Winter 
no obligation. 
plainly) 
Rural Route or Street Number..... 


mCharles William Stores tn. 


This places me under 
(Please write 


Please send me FREE “Your 
for Fall and 


Everything is Guaranteed 
to Please You or We Will 
Return Your Money 


FURNITUR 


This wonder- 
fully comfort- 


genuine 
tapestry 
is priced 
at$30.00. 
Yalues 
like this 
are on 
every page 
of the fur- 
niture sec- 
tion of 
Your Bargain 


9 


Book. No 
matter whether you are looking for 


chairs, couches, parlor suites or 
kitchen cabinets you are gure to 
find it here—and at the right 
price. 

See Pages 517 to 564 of Your 


Bargain Book 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


In Your Bargain Book you will 
find page after page of rugs shown 
in their actual colors. Axminsters, 
Tapestry Brussels, Velvets,; In- 
grains—all are here, and all are 
priced unusually low. The one 
shown here, a seamless Tapestry ee 
Brussels, costs only $20.95 in a ear 
9x12 size. Look at No. 8 T 10537P, 
on page 455, for our complete line 
of rugs— 


See Pages 444 to 455 of Your 
Bargain Book 


Now Is the Time to Buy WALL PAPER 


F you have not already discov- 
| ered, as thousands of our cus- 

tomers have, that now is the time 
to buy Wall Paper, and here the 
place to buy it—then you need your 
copy of this FREE book right now. 

It contains nearly 100 new and 
attractive samples from which to 
select. It will save you time, 
money and trouble and it is FREE. 
To obtain your copy write for Cat- 
alog No. 60 TODAY. 


Cut Out This Coupon 


This Book BringsNew York Jo YourDoor = 


%, 
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EXCEPTIONAL RIDING COMFORT 


The new Dodge Brothers Touring Car is exceptionally 
comfortable to ride in; it is good looking; and it 
incorporates many important refinements of detail. 


The body is longer and lower, eliminating side sway, 
affording more leg room, and enhancing the beauty 
of the lines. 


Deeper seats, long underslung rear springs and longer 
ee front springs, give ample assurance that cross country 
a touring can be enjoyed without weariness or fatigue. 


New head lamps and fenders harmonize smartly with 
the general design. The rear seat, and all upholstery, 
is removable. The running boards are longer and wider. 


Transmission and brake levers are more conveniently 
arranged, and the steering wheel is ideally shaped for 
easy control. 


Yet with all these improvements, and many others, 
it is still fundamentally the same car—built on the 
Tah same chassis and powered by the same sturdy engine. 


The price of the Touring Car is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 


DonoGce BROTHERS 
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“I Will Trust }; 
You Gladly”’ 


brian 


high-class PM. -» ros that has your initial on every piece 
send you the entire set, on 30 Days’ Trial. The picture shows, 
in reduced size, the attractive initial design. This 
7 harmoniously blended colors and gold. SUPREME QUALITY. 
With Order Everything that high class materials, manufacturing skill, art and 
design can do, has 
Remarkable Bargain. All the decorations; the initial, the wreath, the scroll of 
roses in natural colors, the gold edge, and the inner line of orange, are absolutely 
put on to stay. We guarantee against breakage in shipment. Each piece wrapped 
separately in tissue paper. 


Special 30th Anniversary 


Sale Price Only $29.95 


30 Days’ Trial — Easy Monthly Payments 


Martha Washington Initial 
Dinner Set 


No picture can do justice to this dinner 
set. I want you to see it on your own 
table. I want you to know the Attrac- 
tiveness of its Aristocratic Colonial 
roe. the Beauty of its refined Gold Border and 
ge band. I want you to see how the big, wide, 
gold handles enrich and beautify the set. 
n I want you to know the Pride of 
wi 


design is in 


een done to make this beautiful Dinnerware a 


This dinner set formerly sold for $44.75 and without the Free Table 
Cloth, Napkins and Doilies. You would have been satisfied to 
pay this price for the High Quality and Exquisite Design of this set 
Alone. ‘© these points of excellence I have added these 
additional features: 
on every piece; the lavish beauty of seven colors and Gold 
in the decorations; the distinctly handsome big, wide, 
bright, gold handles. I have also added a daintily colored 
floral spray which is op; ite the initial design, on every piece. 
I want to send you the 110 pieces on ke ’ Trial use as 
your own. If your satisfaction is pot com the 
will refund your first payment and all fre ie “charges. 
will not cost oan eet Be careful to state the initial you 


President # 


> Spearé Co. 


HOME FURNISHERS FOR THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA 


fers $2.5 


if you 


12 74-in. Pie or Lunch Plates, 12 9%-in. 
Dinner Plates, 12 6\-in. Bread and Butter 


The 110 Pieces 


Mates, 12 7%-in. Sou Plates, 12.Cups, 12 Saucers, 12 5%-in Dessert Dishes. 
12 6-in. Oatmeal Dishes, 1 Covered .Ve; — Dish (2 Pieces), 1 8-in. 
Open Vegetable Dish, 1 10%-in. aay | Platter, 1 13%-in. Meat Platter, 
1 9%-in. Round Salad Dish, 1 Sauce Boat, 1 Sauce Boat Stand, 1 Gravy 
Bowl, t Covered Sugar pont (2-Pieces), 1 Cream Pitcher, 1 6-in. Pickle 
Dish, t 7-in. Butter Bish 


FREE Table Cloth, Napkins and Doilies 


If you our order QUICKLY, I will you Ahechately 
Free a Table Cloth, 6 Napkins, 2 Doilies, all-nicel scallope 
These afticles are made of igh Class Full lelched atin Finish 
Cotton Damask. The design is attractive; the wearing quality 
thoroughly satisfactory. e table cloth is round, teautifully 
scaHoped, and finished with a mercerized corded edge of dainty 
beauty; it is bigger, and of a better quality than is ually found 
in similar séts; it measures 56 inches in diameter—a very practical 
size. The napkins are seallo and corded to matéh the ta ble 
cloth and are also larger than usual; they measure 17} 17% 
inches. The 2 round doilies match t e table cloth and napkins and 
are 13 inches in diameter. 


Get My BIG FREE BOOK 


If you want to know all about the fairest, squarest and easiest way to get 
the things you have long yearned for on the easiest terms send for my 
Free Catalog Now. It shows. Thousands of Bargains in Furniture. 
Bedding, Springs, Mattresses, Bed Spreads, Rugs, Carpets, Lino- 
leum, Lace Curtains, Portieres, Dishes, Baby Carriages, Glassware, 
Stoves, Enamel Cooking Sets, are, 
Refrigerators, Washing Machines, Sewing Machines, Guns, 
Silverware, Clocks, Cameras, Phonographs, Children’s Automo- 
biles and Wagons, Bicycles, Table Linen, etc. 


= SPEAR & CO., Dept. A-202, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Seng me she piece, Init Initial Dinner Set apd Print plainly in 


enclose 
® ment. It is unders tbat tit "at the end of the 30 days’ hox the initial 
trial i satisfied, I will send jer you desire 

ins Ww n 
& your Catalog also. Please print or write ‘and address plainly 
R. F. D., Box No. or Street and NO... 


FREE 
CATALOG 
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and wish we coul 


from you.” 


“T can truthfully say 


you 


half in price 


More than 200 styles and sizes of 
Ranges to select from in our Catalog 


Stove Co, 
16 Rochester Av. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me 
ur *‘Factory-to- 
amily 
Book.’’ 


now 22 y 


through the mails. More than one-half million cust 
that ‘‘A Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You"’ means just 
that’s made in quality. 
Newest designs—latest improvements—more 
% ranges and heaters to select from. 
(> Cash or Easy Payments, 30 
), be 
* 

Also get o 


You do not risk a penny. Any stove 
ur prices on Kala- 


mazoo Kitchen Cabinets, Metal 


Beds, Mattresses, Aluminum 
Ware, Sewing Machines, Washing 
Machines, Paint and other House- 
hold Utilities. 


Bargain 
am inter- 
ested in Stoves ( 


days’ approval test. 


Quick shipment too. 
the cars in 24 hours. 


Send for YOUR Copy TODAY 
Get Our Factory-to-You Prices on 


can give so much in real quality 
for so little money. 


Saved $40.00 on Range 
“The Prince Range arrived in fine condition, 
much we are pleased with it. 
You gave it the right name when you 


named it ‘Prince.’ 
I consider I saved nearly 


90 Prospect St., Oneida, N. Y. 
Saved $75.00 on a Furnace 


on my Kalamazoo F i 
surprised at the way it heats the 


Getting My Catalog 


Think this out for yourself, 
Reader. 


heater or furnace, some one orders 
it from the factory. Isn't itjustas 
simple and easy to order it your- 
self and save one-third to one- 


just remember that these great 
factories —this big business 


entirely from orders received 


nace shipped on 30 days’ home trial. 

And only a small deposit and 

long time easy payments if you want credit. 

Your order filled and on 
Write today. 


W. S. DEWING, “‘The Direct- 

Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
16 Rochester Ave. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


W. 
DEW! 


“The Direct- 
to- You Man”’ 


Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces, etc. 


Here, Reader, is where you get a bargain. I mean it—a real price saving bargain and 
on the finest quality stove, range, heater or furnace that men, material and money can 
produce. Remember, Iam quoting prices on quality products—not just low prices to 
get you interested. Anyone can quote prices, but only a manufacturer dealing direct 


with the customer can make quality goods first, and then sell them for one-third to one- 
That’s just what we doin Kalamazoo. 


y, Just Your Name Today 


half less than anyone else can afford to ask. 
Send No Mone 
Write your name in the cou- 
pon—or a postal—or a let- 
ter and mail it today. bat oe 
Let me put this wonder- | im 
fulnewbookintoyour 
hands. It’s the most ss 
sensational price-smash- 
ing book we ever pub- 
lished. Everybody is wondering 
what prices will be thisfall. Here 
they are—and they are rock bot- 
tom. How can we make such 
prices? Look at our factories. 
They cover 13 acres of ground. 
Look at our sales volume— 
eight to fifteen big carloads 
of stoves, ranges, heaters 
and furnaces every week. 
No other stove and fur- 
nace factory on earth 


d tell you personally how 


$40.00 in buying 
A. J. ZEBLEY 


that I saved about $75.00 
urnace. My friends were 


house and the small 
amount of coal used.” 
MR. JOHN STRAUB, 

Easton, Pa. 


Will Save You a 
Lot of Money 


No matter where 
buy your stove, range, 


? Andasfor quality, 


ears old—was built 


omers will tell you 


about the best Heats the Hard to Heat 


Gentlemen:—Received my Vulcan fur- 
nace on Dec. 16 and installed same next 
day, and had a fire in it at 6 P. M. It 
does all and more than I expected it to 
do. It heats the upstairs very satisfac 
torily, andany furnace that will do that 
has to be a good furnace, as I havea 
garage for my trucks downstairs wi 
two big doors, one at each end, and they 
are being opened and closed all day lon 
which makes it a hard Blace to hea 
But your furnace fills the bill. 

Yours truly, 


than 200 styles of 


Days’ Trial 


range or fur- 
Then 360 


M. W: oner, 
Dee. 18, 1922, 15162nd St.. Madison, Il 


799 


You 


to- You Man’’ 


A Kalama 


Direct 
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